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Chapter I 


URBAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
FOR THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


A, DISCUSSION OF SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


The American city is breaking down. Deterioration in its 
physical structures and in its so0cial and poli tical jnec. oe 
tions is eroding its economic base and’ sapping’ Ltsevitaldvy. 
Tner crise: Of ithe city is rooted in the disparity between 
the rigid permanence of the citys' institutions and physical 
Structures and the dynamically changing requirements of its 
Imai tante: andor Society in general. This report is the 
produc t.of an interdisciplinary team of students which exam- 
ined the interactions of the urban environment in an attempt 
to develop an urban design for San Francisco and a realistic 
plan for implementation of this Ces iene 

there is a clear need for the University to become active-— 
ly involved in the problems of todays! cities... A sreatuded 
of research is needed in a wide range of topics impacting on 
the urban situation. They range from transportation systems 
to city management to mechanisms for community-initiated plan- 
ning. ‘There is an absence of understanding of how the Gacy, 
works, and yet, we are now, and will continue to be a nation 
composed of urban aggregations. The increasing difficulties 
of urban areas make it imperative that the University emerge 
as an active and creative force in urban development. Involve- 
ment must come in at least two ways. The talents of a wide 
Variety OL University Scholars are sorely needed in order to 
achieve a pasie Understanding of the urban situation. “Ihe wine 
timate contact which this requires will in itself be a direct 
contribution, leading to opportunities for students of many 
Qiprerent disciplinary backgrounds to apply their studies tira 
hand and to prepare themselves for valuable service in the 
community. 

This study team was assembled as part of a systems design 
Cougpsevin the School) of. Engineering. In past’ years, Similar 
interdisciplinary teams of Stanford graduate students have 


I-1 


designed Mars exploration vehicles, weather satellite and 


prediction systems, educational television broadcast systems 

for developing countries, and an earth resource satellite syo- 
Most recently, an analysis of marine resources and tech- 
While each of these projects was prin- 


tem. 
nology was conducted. 
cipally a design problem, substantial contributions were made 


by non-engineering students to assist inWfcderining. the puoper 
objectives and in developing a practical system and a realistic 
plan for its implementation. 

In spite of this variety of interdisciplinary experience, 
the present study was a marked departure from it. As complex 
as-any one of the previous subjects was; the urban crisis is 
Aue leastoan order ot macnatude more difficult to, grasp <aine 
technical aspects of a city (such as services and physical 
design) might be likened to the exposed part of an iceberg. 

It is the most obvious manisfestation of the phenomenon, but 
wheres eva, lotwmore.to, it. -Technolosy and, the physica aperie 
butes of the city are a relatively smail. part of the whole, and 
the remainder is decidedly non-technological. The importance 
of the contributions from the non-technical professions was 

far greater than ever before. 

AS a@ result ofthe recognition of the need for-a holistic 
perspective, faculty and students: from nearly.all of the 
University schools were engaged in this study. Although the 
preponderance of individuals were from the School of Engineer- 
ing, the Schools of Education, Business, Law, Medicine, and 
Humanities and Sciences were well represented. Because it 
Was) important not- to be bound tora university point of view, 
individuals from government, business, and especially commu- 
nities within the city of San Francisco were actively consul- 
ved 

An accumulation of background information began during 
the summer of 1969 in Washington, D.c, A group of three grad- 
uate students gathered reports from all of the federal agencies 
concerned with urban affairs and interviewed key personnel in 


each agency. This background information was Supplemented 
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during the course of the study by guest speakers. Local, 
State, and federal government authorities and representatives 
from industry and local communities were invited to insure 
that all viewpoints relating to the Study were heard. A guest 
speakers list appears in this volume. Additional information 
was solicited from individuals and from industrial and govern- 
mental organizations in the Bay Area, The Stanford University 
Library personnel unearthed additional material and maintained 
the bulk of our collected references. 

The study was organized into four phases. In the initial 
three weeks of the project, the students worked in heterogene- 
ous groups. This period was to familiarize the study team 
with the nature of the problems to be encountered and to ac- 
quaint students with other team members. But most importantly, 
this phase was a "brainstorming" period. This activity was 
encouraged by arranging the composition of each heterogeneous 


group £0 a variety of backgrounds and points of view were rep- 


resented. “This device was considered essential for the stimu— 
lation of cross-disciplinary interaction. The remainder of 

the six month period was divided into three study phases during 
WoC Gne studente worked in specialty groups.” These workin. 
eroupso ere 1dentifted in the list of parvicipants. 

Management and coordination of the study was achieved by 
several techniques. Leaders selected from the working groups, 
WEE eacCuloy advice, “were responsible for Ceoordinavingr une 
veces cuay. A number or intverrace eroups, Tormalizging the 
Contacts among several working groups, were established to 
facilitate concentration on some important problems which 
required the simultaneous attention of several groups. These 
interface groups were centered on land use, housing systems, 
transportation, community human povential, and labor and the 
business situation. Interdisciplinary cooperation was foster-— 
ed by this formal arrangement. 

Mnemcontent of this Teport assa recognition of the fact 


tone sa ee monune Of Study could only be a beginning. The 
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current situation in the city - its state and direction = sc 
documented in the first part of the report, This ie follevcd 
by a number of recommendations and proposals. Some of these 
proposals are quite specific and were developed by study par- 
ticipants who concentrated on particular urban problems. A 
number of alternative approaches to urban problems are also 
outlined. These suggestions are deemed worthy of careful ex- 
ploration. Taken together, this material provides a basis 
for further study and action. 

One of the most important consequences of this study was 
the indication of what students can and cannot do in the city. 
They can penetrate the institutions of city management suffi- 
ciently to gain an understanding of where and how most major 
decisions are made and carried out. Yet, their ability to 
ever have a significant direct effect on the decision-making 
processes is minimal. In the realm of community projects, 
they Gan participate and counsel, but their potential to 
initiate new ideas is and should remain small, largely because 
of the difference in values and the desirability of leadership 
originating in the community. Their most important characteris- 
bic 28 their ability to move from one constituency to another 
with greater ease than anyone entrenched in either. However, 
it is now necessary for students identified with university 
research which is often considered by many to be distant and 
"objective" to become involved directly. This requirement 
emanates from the communities which are demanding assistance 
in their self-improvement activities. Students can help to 
build an understanding of city dynamics and management in the 
communities, and perhaps, bring a better understanding of com- 
munity problems to the decision makers. 

Another important result was the confirmation of the need 
for a regional approach to urban problems which have a regional 
character. Relations between population and environment, work- 
ers and jobs, destination and transportation facilities, and 
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public services and public revenues can be brought into valance 
only by effective Bay Area-wide planning and government. San 
Erancisco is the rucleus of the Bay Area and the communities 
around it have a stake and a role in the CMs Nasik gonkioral soni, alge © 
difficulties most of which are in reality area-wide problems. 
ReoriIneloa) coal of planning for the city of San Francisco is 
the achievement of effective metropolis-wide government. 
Specific city plans in such sectors ag Llansportataon. pol = 
tion control, economic development, and housing should be 
compatible with what is likely to occur elsewhere in the Bay 
neea, DUL tne Oroper unit of planning is the whole Bay Area 
metropolis. Consequently, the cities of the Bay Area must 
Strive for metropolitan governmental authority over certain 


ermitacal aspects of the whole areats activity and development. 


B, OVERVIEW 
iteaCi ty overa l1 

Across the blue waters of the Bay, the ragged yet 
crystalline beauty of San Francisco's skyline makes an impres- 
Sivewci ght. “Set ronfriby the sailspor small iboats. “the sdonn= 
town skyscrapers providea striking contrast to the gentile 
erecnahinis wor thes Presidio," Orrto the eltys! two creat: price 
ges. From such a vantage point, the charm and beauty of San 
Francisco seem indisputable. 

Mee One travelsein thescity, this feelingyof charms and 
e¥egance ican be -easily reinforced, For é€xample; )leavanemitne 
Veaciwurnarvor with its cluster of masis,, yourmicnt paces tthe 
(eatin Deauty of the Palace of Pine Arts, and! then drive 
through neighborhoods of trim and attractive Victorians, brown- 
stones, and middle and high-rise apartments on the way to any 
Oreseveral nearby residential areas of the eity. ~Therdestina— 
tion might be Russian Hill, or perhaps along Jackson somewhere 
west of Van Ness, or possibly a home in the Richmond District. 
Bach of these areas has a flavor of its own, and adds something 


Special and unique to the character of San Francisco. 
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That character is of a very complex nature, however, more 
Ghan ae superficial look is required to understand what living 
in San Francisco can mean. Driving down Van Ness from the 
wharf, for example, if you turn Left down California, and pasty 
the great hotels, you soon reach Chinatown. Walking down 
Grant, past the small shops and fancy restaurants, above the 
neon lights you can catch a glimpse of another San Francisco, 
not quite so charming. The small apartments, many whose weak 
yellow lights hide behind partially drawn, faded curtains, 
are an abrupt reminder of the San Francisco that the COuUrLSt 
allows to slip from his mind. Redevelopment is currently 
trying to eliminate the miserable, sordid side of the CL UY, 
by building highrise apartments, new churches, and town houses. 
But redevelopment creates new problems. What has happened to 
the former habitants of the Western Addition? The churches, 
apartments, hotels, and Japanese Trade Center have replaced 
many battered tenements and run-down C Victorians. Many of 
the tenants were very poor, the Western Addition being one of 
the areas with the most concentrated unemployment and sub- 
standard housing in San Francisco at the time of the 1960 
census. There were not enough units in the redevelopment pro- 
jECtG tO house the area's former inhabitants atv prices which 
they could afford. Where have they gone? Could it be that they 
are somewhere in San Francisco creating a new poverty area 
or that they have moved into another already established 
poverty area? 

They are a part. of the ugly eide of San Franciséoe; Om ave 
740,000 inhabitants in 1960, 13.5% of all families had incomes 
of less than $3,000 per year, the poverty level, and another 
17.1% had incomes in the $3,000-5,000 per year range, the 
deprivation level. Simultaneously, the ranks of the rich ex- 
panded: only 13% of the city's families earned over $7,000 
per year, while more than 22% earned over $10,000 per year in 


1960. The division between rich and poor has been widening. 
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The trend was coupled by an outflow of families from the Citys 
tn 1950 78.1% of the population consisted of family members, 
while in 1960 only 62.3% fit this category. 

The number of immigrants and minority groups has also 
expanded posing critical problems. The immigrants often have 
very few marketable skills, and they have to cope with the 
problems of a new language and culture as well. The blacks, 
immigrants from our own east or south often have similar prob- 
lems--most do not have the skills necessary to enter business, 
finance, real estate, or trade, the four areas of San Francis- 
co's job market which is presently growing. In PAC Us UWO: 1On, 
every three jobs in the city are either in one of these four 
fields or in the trained service category. 

These trends have had unfortunate results, for both the 
woreien and domestic immigrants, and for the eivy acia wioles 
The disadvantaged have become centralized in pockets of pover- 
ty--the Chinese in Chinatown, the atinos in the Mission Dis- 
CUlEct, and the Blacks in Hunter's Point, Sunnydale area end 
around Filmore street. The problems in these areas, explored 
impmore: detail later in this report; are=more propleme of supe 
Sie camce, Ofp a lack of food or ishelter thanweof ~sycnological 
deprivation. Lack of opportunity to improve ones! c¢ircumetan— 
Cec, Or to exert much control over vones:' future, Can be saga 
tVcany 1aclOrs In depriving an andtvidual of motivation and 
Pa tative. 

To better understand the problems of the city in America 
poday, this réport attempts to focus on the heart of the prob 
lem: che social, psychological, andeconomie condi tions whiien 
have led to the present state of San Francisco. 

Three concentrated areas of poverty in San Francisco--the 
Western Addition, the Inner Mission District, and Sunnydale 
(adjacent to Hunter's Point), were chosen as focus points for 
this study, along with a more stable, middle-class area--the 
DUNce OWLS tTrict , 
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2, Community Focus Areas 


a. Western Addition 
Western Addition is bounded by Pacific Heights in .the 


north, Van Ness avenue in the east, Fell street in the south, 
and by Golden Gate Park in the west. The population in 1969 
was 102,000, with 40% black and 44% white. This report is 
concerned with the section that Redevelopment has designated 
A-2, with the approximate boundaries of Geary, Turk, Divisa- 
dero, and Filmore streets. The A-2 areas is composed almost 
entirely of Blacks. 

Upon entering A-2 from the south via Filmore street we 
are confronted by a direct contrast from the vision of San 
Francisco which a tourist may have. Jnstead of the flourish- 
ing department stores and hotels of which San Francisco boasts, 
we find numerous businesses closed; those stores that remain 
open are predominantly bars and pawnshops. We notice Black 
Power slogans and "Free Huey" posters on the boarded windows 
©F-ecleosed whops.. Caentrasting with this is -an eecasioenal Lot 
which has been razed; nothing on it except a sign designating 
it as a Redevelopment A-2 project site. We also cannot fail 
to notice the number of older people on street-corners; some 
drunk, all just standing around talking. The corner of 
McAllister and Filmore is one such place where what has been 
called "street-corner society" exists. A-2 has its problems: 
drugs, alcoholics, unemployment, low income, etc. However, 
as one moves away from A-2, the problems of Western Addition 
diminish somewhat; the population becomes more established 
and stable in comparison. 

The A-2 areas is the center of the poverty problem in 
Western Addition. In 1966, 11% of its inhabitants were uneme 
ployed, and 25% were Subemployed. The situation is worse 
today. The housing situation is not good, elther; many of 
the homes are quite old, quite a few deteriorating.- As one 
moves away from Filmore, a few low-cost, concrete apartments 
are visible, past efforts of redevelopment. 
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Certo soceuD he prict 

The Mission District, bounded Youghly by the Central 
Freeway to the north, Market street and Castro street to the 
west, 30th street and Alemany to the South, and the James 
Lick Freeway to Army, then Third Street and Oth street vo 
une east, Ancludes some 132,000 people by the latest estimates. 
Although the climate and terrain in the Mission are perhaps 
the most favorable in San Francisco, the area also has some 
of the city's worst problems. In terms of emp loynent, housing, 
and physical environment, education, and health and social 
service needs, the area is faced with severe problems. The 
Quality of life is low for many inhabitants. 

The Mission traditionally has been the first home of many 
DiMieranversto. the city. Since 1930, these immigrants have 
included large numbers of Mexican-Americans, Mexicans, and 
Central and South Americans; Orientals and people of the 
Pacific islands have also settled in the Mission in recent 
years. In addition, some American Indians have moved into 
the area, as have some Blacks leaving redevelopment areas 
elsewhere in San Francisco. The generally low educational 
and skill levels of these people, coupled with language prob- 
lems, have placed a premium on lower cost housing and low 
Ski lisjobs in the Mission District. The decrease in such jobs 
and tne exodus trom san Prancisco “or light industry has been 
coupled with rising unemployment for the Mission, now more 
than twice the national average. 

Most of the housing in the Mission area was built twenty 
to forty years ago, and reflects an extremely intensive use 
ef land. Lhe housing quality is deteriorating in an environ= 
ment that was designed to be twice as dense as the rest of 
UMESCILyY.. Looeiittle low cost housing, plus a continuime an- 
flux of people, has led to overcrowding well above the city 
average., The closeness of the downtown business district is 
Coco Cioig tied decrease: in-lower Cost housing, as middle 
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income people compete for livine quarters; the opening fouls 


BART (Bay Area Rapid Transit system) is expected to accentuate 


thas trend. 
Social services are also a problem in the Mission District. 


The area schools have been unable to handle either the increa- 
Sing numbers of students, without overcrowding, or the special 
education and language problems of the minority students. The 
result has been a very high dropout rate, maybe 50%, many 
teenagers leaving school without acquiring skills or education 
sufficient to escape the ghetto. This has been coupled with 
the previously mentioned increase in crime in the area. Méalth 
and social services are in general inadequate, and recreation- 


Sl facilities and. open spaces generally lacking. 


ec. Sunnydale 

The Sunnydale housing project, owned entirely by the 
San Francisco Housing Authority, is located about one quarter 
mile north of the Cow Palace, in southern San Francisco. In 
many ways the community is typical of the environment and con- 
Gitiome of the poor an the midst of middle class eocieuys ee 
phe Sane time it has characteristics that distinguish it. from 
other poverty areas in San Francisco. 

There are somewhere between four and five thousand people 
in Sunnydale, which is situated on approximately sixty-five 
acres of rolling hillside adjacent to John McLaren Park. The 
ethnic composition is approximately 2/3 black, 20% white, and 
15% Latino, Indian, Samoan and Oriental. Ten years ago the 
project was less than 5% black, but a shift toward integration 
in Housing Authority policy, and the destruction of some all 
black projects in the Hunter's Point area lead to the current 
mix. The rate of change in the ethnic composition seems to 
be decreasing, Stabilizing the racial proportions at their 
Current states. 

The community is in some WEayYS &@ miniaturization of: the 


habitat of the poor in American citiés. It is surrounded on 
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all sides save the north (John McLaren Park) by well entrenched 
white, middle-class Visitacion Valley. The one exception is 
the Eichler towers four blocks to the east, which house ap- 
proximately one hundred families on rent subsidies. Others 
wise, Sunnydale is separated by some five miles from the 

larger concentration of poverty in the Hunter's Point-Bayview 
ared . 

The problems of Sunnydale are typical of the problems or 
the poor throughout America, and do not Prec OfnizZe rac a imc ies 
tinctions. About 75% of the families are supported entirely 
by welfare; and, by community estimates, less than 10% of the 
homes have a father in residence--though over half have an 
adult male living in them from time to time. Jobs are scarce, 
and the residents are relatively unskilled. Health and recre - 
ational facilities are limited, and the schools are not well 
Suited to the problems of the young and impoverished. Overt 
Crime, such a6 purse snatching, has Significantly decreased 
in the past two or three years, but a recent bombing indicates 
large scale violence is more than a remote DOssibilivey. A 
considerable drug problem exists among young people 15-25 
fears O10, according to many reeidente. 

Though a number of community organizations command con- 
erderable following, none has the capability of mustering the 
Support and power required to effect the significant changes 
necessary to bring Sunnydale into the mainstream of American 
dite. Hach suffers from a lack of experienced and dedicated 
meanerouio, a cdericiency which seems tated to continue in a 
housing project that prohibits those who climb above a cer- 


tain income level to remain. 


dj, soOUnset 

As another target community, the Sunset section of 
Bbanwirancisco represents another facet of the City =a facet 
Sometimes overlooked in view of the overwhelming problems 


faced in other sections of this urban environment. As an 
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area particular to San Francisco, or Aah ats One eacon ce sGe, 
Sunset can be described as "Middle America”. 

The physical boundaries of Sunset are Golden Gate Park 
on the north, the ocean and the Great Highway on the west, 
lower Parkside on the sourth, and, on the east, the wealthier 
Twin Peaks and St. Francis Wood section. Sunset is 95% white; 
the population in’ the 1960 census was 102,000 (which includes 
Parkside). The residents, primarily middle-class homeowners, 
are a mixture of white and blue collar workers, with many 
Civil servants such as policemen or firemen. The population 
is extremely stable; many of the people have lived in their 
houses since they were built. The people of Sunset are grow- 
ing older along with their community. All housing is approxi- 
mately of the same design — neat, box-like units, lined in 
monotonous rows, along wide, straight streets.-.-OQne side of 
the street looks like a mirror reflection of the other side. 
There is no industry in Sunset, and the small commerce there 
is located mainly on two streets. The very quiet residential 
aum@sonere 1s accentuaved by numerous churenes, schools, and 
several parks. School playgrounds are the usual places where 
children gather. However, there are relatively few children 
poecncuatca.. /On a caturday, One 1S Jikely to see sa tem eloom.= 
ly people watering. their lawns or a man tinkering with his 
CAO UNeOW Ice, Lnere, Te nob much activicy. 

pUneet 18 NOt So much Conservative or reactionary as apa- 
Pievic there is Mitule political or commmnicy. participation 
other than voting. Residents are troubled by higher property 
taxes and the rising cost of living; they are concerned over 
rising crime, safety in the streets and Darks. pang. dualacy 
education; and along with these middle class phobias, there 
is a growing fear over events occurring outside Suneet an 
the national and local news. 

Ceptai nl yeahs description distinguishes Sunset from the 
other target areas in this report. Inclusion of Sunset, 
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however, is essential in attempting to comprehend the diver- 


sity of the component-communities and the Complexity cof=a0— 


ministration within San Francisco. Inclusion of punset tne 4 


Study of San Francisco is ultimately important in understand- 
ing the scope of the urban problem, and in prescribing a more 
effective, interactive, and cooperative environment for the 

Clty and its inhabitants 


Ce 


Chapter II 
CURRENT STATE AND DIRECTION OF THE CPi 
Ae (PEVSICAL STATE 


ie guicmler a Communi ty Design 


Introduction - San Francisco is the corner grocery 
Store, the sidewalk flower vendor, the crowded Muni-bus and 
Cablemcarnoslhat ts =to say, San Francisco is characterized 
by people and the personal manner in which their lives inter- 
act. This personal interaction hag been perpetuated by the 
human scale of the physical structures Whiteh stimula cers 
Sense of identity and belonging for the individual person. 
A major~part of the existing building complex consists of 
Small, individual living units knit vogether to provide a 
calm, orderly background for the increasingly complicated 
dives: ©f the inhabitants. The intimacy of the individual 
units is enhanced by the intricacy of their muitual physical 
Pelavionushipe. ihe bay and ate SULPPOURCI Meal 1 6 a ress baw 
important focal points adding to the romance of the area 
With respect to new technology, some criteria for considera- 
tion, then, include preservation of the hiiis:.< focaleatten= 
tion on the bay, and the preservation of an orderly back- 
ground on a human scale while continuing the tradition of 
individual expression. 

Sani venciseo Wis; "at present, in avstate dof clouw physical 
deterioration. Its urban environmental areas are paying the 
price for massive defective force working obscurely in the 
background, “To be precise, San Francisco 1s a captive held 
in the tenacles of absentee landowners. It is regarded not 
as a place to live but as a place to make money. Neverthe- 
less, San Franciscans have attempted to maintain the histori- 
cal fervor of this focal point of the Bay Area by asking why 
the physical state is angling downward. 

Une ep rescence Of mature -~-.the Guanticy and.<qualviy vor 
Oavuralvelements Sueh as trees, shrubbery, flowers, erage, 
and water -- has proved to be an important factor. The most 
prestigious and expensive residential areas without exception, 
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rate high in nature content. This value comes in part be- 
cause of the harshness found in a world of only pudidings:, 
pavement, and automobiles. South of Market, Central Mission, 
Midtown Residential, and West Nob Hill are the most exten- 
sive areas with little or no landscaping. These areas are 
characterized by high residential densities and insufficient 
open space as seen in Fig. Il-l. In-ploeks without Landsecayp— 
ing the buildings, pavement, overhead wires, and vehicles are 
visually dominant and unrelieved. Under such circumstances 
the adverse effect is intensified by dull street fronts, 
littered streets, and heavy traffic. 

The quality. of maintenance has become an indicator of 
well-being and status (Fig. 11-2). The cleanliness and 
Stace Ol esepailr of sidewalks, Streets, yards) and mumidimgsc 
Memonerol the most. important physical characterterace cime 
@ood residentialvarea. The Mission street corridor a5 <a con- 
centrated area where people living along the street have 
Ceased to care about it. The heavy volume of traffic might 
Pons ilply pe the cause of unewept sidewalks and uncared ior 
vVards., Ofcen neavy trariric can lead to a wivhdrawal by 
people from the street. The larger the volume or traffic, 
tCiesmore =a “strees belongs to automobiles and, the wlece. Gee 
Percervea Tovbelong tovthe people > “Buty sin areas acuchwes 
South of Market, Central Mission, and Hayes Valley (Hunter's 
Poin © Area), high population density is found together with 
low ratings for maintenance. 

Warlety or "building types, arehavecsural character, 
landscaping, scale, colors, and pattern are eriteria (for the 
visual interest of street facade. The visual richness of a 
Street -- the amount of interesting and pleasing detail -- 
affects the enjoyment of the street as a place for children 
to play and adults to walk and meet with friends (Fig. II-3). 
Hills and open space consistantly generate high ratings. The 
Street facades of those buildings on hillsides are more interes- 


ting, more varied through their adaptation to Sloping land. Lands 
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Ga low 


== below average 


CRITERIA: The quantity and quality of natural elements -- such as trees, 
and water -- within and visible from the block. 


shrubbery, flowers, grass, 


Pigure 1i-l, HIGH RESIDENTIAL DENSITIES 
AND INSUFFICIENT OPEN-SPACE 


From Social Reconnaissance Survey, Fall, 
1969, conducted by Marshall Kaplan, Gang 
and Kahn for the: Dept. of Civy Planning 
as spare of the Urban, Desicou study. 


Source: 
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below average Ga low 


CRITERIA: Cleanliness and state of repair of sidewalks, street, yards 
and buildings. 


Figure I1-2, QUALITY OF MAINTENANCE 


source: From Social Reconnaissance Survey, Fall, 


1969, conducted by Marshall Kaplan, Gans 
and Kahn for the Dept. .ofmCity Plannin 
as Ppart.of the Urban Design Study. 
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~ VISUAL INTEREST OF STREET FACADE 


below average Ga low 


CRITERIA: Variety of building types, architectural character, land- 
scaping, scale, colors and pattern. 


higure I-33, ViSsuAL INTHREST) OF STREBT 


source: 


From Social Reconnaissance Survey, Fall, 
1969, conducted by Marshall Kaplan, Gans 
and. Kahn for the Dept. of City wlanni ae 
as part of the Urban Desien study. 
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scaped open space sets up a strong contrast with adjacent 
development and offers new ways ef looking at otherwise 
typical street fronts. Surprisingly, there are areas of 

San Francisco characterized by low maintenance but with high 
ratings for visual interest of street facade. Horsins tance, 
Tow imcome areasin the Mission district have created inveres— 
ting environments. The low quality of the dwellings of the 
physical environment has been somewhat compensated for by 
what the people themselves have brought to their neighbor- 
hoods (e.g., the Mission Coalition). These areas have 
created a potential for self renewal with government assis- 
vance: 

As seen in Fig. 11-4 the walking distance to open spaces 
modified by tsize and variety of facilities within parke in 
an intensely developed city like San Francisco is extremely 
important. Those areas of the city with the greatest popu- 


lation density -- Chinatown, West Nob Hill, Central Mission, 
and South of Market -- are the most deficient in public open 


Space. These areas also have the heaviest concentrations 
of the poor, very young, and elderly. Because of their lack 
of mobility, they are the mose adversely affected by the 
Scarcity of accessible open space, The major park areas are 
located in the western one-half of the city where more fami- 
lies have their own private backyards and their own cars. 

The breadth, extent, composition of view and the signifi- 
cance of objects viewed from the street are valued for many 
reasons -- for their inate beauty and the psychological sense 
of open space they impart to a crowded eity (Pig. Ll =5)- Sie 
absence of view frequently coincides with and intensifies 
environmental deficiencies. Most areas of the city have 
average or better views in at least one direction. Inner 
Mission contains the largest area of low-rated views in any 
direction. In some cases buildings along low-rated view areas 
may have good views from upper or rear windows. This is 
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DISTANCE TO OPEN SPACE 


CRITERIA: Walking distance to open space modified by size 
of facilities within park. 


below average a low 


and variety 


Figure II-4,. WALKING DISTANCE TO OPEN SPACES 


source: 


From Social Reconnaissance Survey, Fall, 
1969, conducted by Marshall Kaplan, Gans 
and Kali ior tne Vert. or City Planning 
as pare or “the Urban Desien Study. 
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vereeen below average low 


CRITERIA: The breadth, extent, composition of view and the significance 
of objects viewed from thé street. 


Bigure I1-5, QUALITY OF VIEW 


Source: From Social Reconnaissance Survey, 
Fall, 1969, conducted by Marshall 
Kaplan, Gans and Kahn for the Dept. 
of City Planning as part of the 
Urban Design Study. 
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particularly true along winding streets. In areas with 
poor views, more emphasis is placed upon the quality. of sthe 
immediate setting. When this occurs, visual interest of 
Street facade and block variation become more important fac- 
VOrss 

Variation in appearance between blocks, as shown in Fig, 
II-6 as an indication of the amount of variety within an 
area Of “ne wily, —eWachout variety the development pattern 
can become repetitious and monotonous. The Davternmok Tien 
and low ratings for block variation parallels the pattern 
for visual interest of street facade. There are differences 
in the patterns but not extreme ones. When these two environ- 
mental factors are combined, they become a better measure of 
the design richness of an area than either one alone. Where 
their low ratings coincide, highly visible improvements of 
a distinctive nature are desirable. South Central, Inner 
Mission, and South Bayshore have the most extensive areas 
marked by low ratings for both categories of block variation 
and visual interest of street facade. 


a. Physical Community Design of the Western Addition 
ae Se eee ee tO Une Ne eves De nOOu rom 
Western Addition is an area characterized by non-con- 


forming uses which are to be found in over 72% of the- total 
blocks. 

ine vratide: circulation system consists of a, uniform 
Srid pattern or streets which have invited streams of trarf- 
Pics tnrough residential neighborhoods throughout the area, 
Physical conditions of the streets are not good. About 
one-half of the street surface is deteriorating. Off-street 
parking is inadequate. 

There is no general land use pattern. Of the total 73 
blocks, 69 are residential. Out of a total 1100 residential 
structures, 531 are in poor condition and 326 are fair. 

The population density is high. About 15,000 people 


live in the area. 
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NES 
BLOCK VARIATION 


== below average a low 


CRITERIA: The degree of distinction or difference of a block from 
surrounding blocks. 


Figure II-6. VARIATION IN APPEARANCE 
BETWEEN BLOCKS 


Source: From Social Reconnaissance Survey, 
Fall, 1969, conducted by Marshall 
Kaplan, Gans and Kahn for the Dept. 
of City Planning as part of the Urban 
Design suudy. 
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Schools and public parks are well located in. thesarear 
On the outskirts of the Western Addition Hamilton playground, 
the neighbors are offered a Swimming pool, 
SvaLelicuiveldcymand alibrary, 


a community center, 


New housing has been built on the east end of Western 
Addition but the cost of housing is so high that residents 
cannot afford to move into them. 


Oe eaysa call Community Design of the Miseion Diestrics 


The Mission District mixes commercial use with two 
and three story residential buildings. There are several 
main traffic routes through and within the district. Dolo- 
res, Mission, Market, and Castro streets are examples. 

Other streets like the numbered ones perpendicular to Mission 
Street are feeders to the main ones, and connect the rest 

Ory 7e Mission area to 1s main arteriec. Dipical lve. voce 
secondary streets combine residential and commercial uses, 
whereas streets like Mission are primarily commercial (with 
Dolores as an important exception). In addition, smaller 
pureets make up the rest ef the Mission. They are typicais, 
Uaroush residential areas, have little through traffic, and 
often small scale commercial use like grocery stores and 
laundromats on corners. Since these are placed that service 
particular neighborhoods, they are important to the local 
mesidenus, 


ec. Physical Community Design of Sunnydale 

punnydale 1s. a public housing. project. fom low-income 
residence... Lt lacks department stores, grocery stores, ang 
Stner commercial businesses that might serve the comiinity., 
REprecseay, a new junLor high school ts being buili? Witleon 
High school is only a short distance away and an elementary 
Scuool is close by. Jonn Mclaren Park, adjacent to Sunny-— 


dale has an outside playground, an indoor swimming pool, 
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athletic fields, and a golf course. On the whole, Sunnydale 
lacks commercial businesses and new housing. Parking is 


good, but the streets could be improved. 


d. Design of the Northern Waterfront 
The Gold Rush of 1849 was the first major event 


which helped establish San Francisco as a major trading cen- 
ter and port. The arrival of the treasure seekers created 
great activity on the northern waterfront. The port soon 

was noted for its exporting of gold and importing of necessi- 
mies, as weil as luxuries, for the miners. The strength 

Ob the Dory activities and related busimesses coupled with 
the maritime jungle atmosphere soon repelled people and ot- 
her activities from the waterfront. 

After the Gold Kush the miners were forced to cultivate 
the land; grain became the major export product. A period 
then elapsed where the physical development of the water- 
Bicone occurred, The state gained =control of the port's 
actavitaes and began the Pilling of tidelands, construction 
Ofetne sea wall and bpuiiding of piers as continuations of 
the Hast-West streets. 

The Spanish-American War gave to San Francisco a new 
role, that of the United States, major West Coast military 
base, Then with the declaration of war on Japan and the 
creation of the Pacific Theater, San Francisco became the 
important shipping port it is today. 

However, because of neighboring ports Specs aliZ tne 
bulk shipments San Francisco has become a port for general 
cargo of high monetary value. San Francisco's pert hac 
been largely responsible for the city's image as a cosmopo- 
litan center with significant national and international 
DOGS’, 

Recently the control of the San Francisco POrcrAutnioricy, 
has been returned to the city, which is presently investi- 
gating the future of the Northern waterfront. 
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The northern waterfront which extends from Fort 


Mason to China Basin can be divided into four subregions 


for study. These individual areas Contain certain-bacic 


characteristics which delineate themselves from each other. 


ir 


Fisherman's Wharf - The feneral entertainment acti-— 
vities and two cable car line terminations. located 
ia olose proximity ito the fishing industries makes 
this area the major focal point on the waterfront. 
Aquatic and Marine parks offer the only developed 
open Space east of the Presidio. Inland from the 
entertainment belt is moderate to high income resi- 
Cenc ail, 

The striking views from the adjacent hills 
extends the romanticism of this area deeper into 
wee Central cacy, 


Base of Telegraph Hill - The historic brick water- 
front warehouses retain much of the flavor and 
character of early waterfront development. Although, 
warehousing and industrial activities are tradition- 
al in this area, in recent yéars an increasing num= 
ber of existing structures have been converted for 
professional offices and commercial uses. The imme- 
diate waterfront is dominated with piers constructed 
during the early part of thecentury <  Thie area 
receives the traffic from the terminated Embarcadero 
Freeway. 


Ferry Building Area - The expangion of ‘the Centraal 
Business District (CBD) of San Francisco is having 
pronounced influence on the development of this area, 
Urban renewal projects are replacing the industrial 
acvulvitres with offices, commercial ieee. andwowcw= 
mess services. MIhe Golden Gateway Project is high 
Gensity residential. The piers immediately south 

of the Ferry Building are condemned and no longer 

at Ome Gey. 


south of the Bay Bridge - The existing activities 
PieCLUude sipping, Wwarenousineg. and Lien imdiecriran 
uses, with much of the land along the Embarcadero 
WSeCCMLOPIratlroad storage yards, sthe land ce: pa c— 
tern is static with no new development patterns es- 
tablished. 


the general land usage of the waterfront area is not de- 


pendent on the maritime activities. New sources of economic 


Aceivinry Can murther be developed in this, area, “However, 
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the height limits for structures must be revised and con- 
trolled to protect the vistas over the Bays: Dhesdland use 
should blend in with the adjacent Activities tolesvarblven 

a continous relation with the waterfront. Table IJI-1 shows 
the percentage of land use. 


e. Southeastern Waterfront Design 
The growth of San Francisco veered away from the 


southeastern shore because of geographical boundaries which 
isolated it from the rest of the city. In 1849 two brothers, 
Robert and Philip Hunter, attempted to develop the area, 

but because of its isolation the project failed. 

In 1868 the State Legislature passed an act which autio- 
rized the sale of lands along the southeastern shoreline to 
pe used for general commerce and VStaugnvering ‘OL CatoLe 
within the city limits of San Francisco," It was also in 
1868 that the first dry dock was established. ‘Small boat 
yards and fisheries occupied the waterfront with industry, 
mainly meat processing, settling on the hard inland. 

im 1930 the U.S+-Navy purchased the Hunter'e Foing Ship- 
yard from Bethlehem Steel. A year later with the outbreak 
of World War II the shipyard began a rapid expansion with 
the neighboring area servicing its needs. After the war 
the residents that could afford it moved to other parts of 
the city leaving the impoverished people to the temporary 
war-time housing. 

The shoreline below the shipyard in South Basin and at 
Candlestick Point remained virtually undisturbed for 90 
years. The coves and beaches along the shore were used for 
fishing and picnicking and gave the people access to the 
waters edge. This was a great asset to the neighboring com- 
munities; with the construction of Candlestick Stadium and 
une haphazard filled activity that. 1ollowed; ~nowevew etic 
shoreline has béen turned: into an-Uninviting wastelands o7 
Junk yards and dump sites, 
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PERCENTAGE LAND USE 


al dit SRI gal IV Rota 
Retail and 
Entertainment Be ebay ae cae =< 7.8% 
Office Bri. == Doris = 5.6 
General 
Commercial ae Ties Ree SIO ey eel 
Maritime a ND Giles) Bas kek eee 
Light 
Industry Yeo SS aay 26.9 WAS 
Residential Ute Se ae ae a2 
PubaeLe 
Facilities O05 — ott = SES 
Pub bic - 
Open Space 9.0 “5 oe Sag oO 


Source: Northern Waterfront Plan, John S. Bolles Associates. 
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The southeastern shoreline still carries the isolation 
Promeate nictory. Not only is the rest of the city separa-— 
ted from this shoreline, but also the neighboring communities 
are shielded from its romanticism. 

The Southern waterfront is dominated by industry begin- 
ning with the Southern Pacific Railroad yards at China 
Basin extending to the Naval Shipyard at Hunter's Point. 

The neighboring land is also industrial, it separates une 
residential areas in Bay View and Hunter's Point from the 
shoreline. Candlestick Stadium is the only focal Doin and 
there are presently no developed public access to the shore- 
line. The undeveloped vacant land is filled tidelands which 
are used as junk yards and dump areas. 

A containership shipping dock is planned for India Basin 
which will be the hub of cargo shipping for San Francisco. 
Present plans also call for the Southern Bay Crossing to 
land adjacent to the containership with an artery extending 
south through Hunter's Point, around Candlestick, and meet- 
ing the Bayshore. 

frac. nce Waverirony. Decien 

The growth of San Francisco originated from the 
northeastern corner rather than from the Pacific shore be- 
cause of its strategic advantages. Since commerce was attrac- 
ted away from the Pacific shore this waterfront is entirely 
open space. The public beach extends from Lincoln Park to 
the southern border of San Francisco. Most beach front 
property is residential; the exceptions are Golden Gate Park 
and Harding Park. 
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ae wand Use 


This brief presentation consists Simply of examining 
the existing land use patterns (based mainly on land use 
Surveys conducted by the San Francisco Department of City 
Planning). References are given at the end of this section 
of the report and future projections about land use are also 
given for the entire Bay Area, 

Past and Current Land Use 

MWiecure. ll (snows a map of San Francisco indicating the 
neighborhoods by official or popular designations, Table 
IT-2 summarizes the land use data comparing the figures of 
1961-64 to those of 1947-48 land use survey .t 

40% of San Francisco's 30,095 acres are used for resi- 
dential purposes. The city is divided into Tia@accearlons, 
as chown Jn -Table Il-3, The following é12n¢ fies, Llc 
through II-15 show a breakdown of these 17 sections into 
land use for residence, commerce, industry, and vacant land.< 

The dynamics of land use depends on a number of Tac tore. 
for example, the demand for residential land depends not 
Only onethe size vand the characteristics of the city's popu= 
TauLon, DUuvielso depends on such factors as zoning laws, the 
economic situation, "state" of the nation, the city and the 
Surrounding areas, to name a few. References 3, 4, and 5, 
give reports showing the effects of the Bay Area Transporta— 
tion Study Commission (BATSC). In their study; ‘the inter— 
actions between factors such as population, employment, land 
Vee wand MoOusing were taken Into account, producing reeional 
Cron. aiweld these. areas , 

hestdential, professional, commercial, and industrial 
land uses are described below. 

Residential Land Use 

Hieures 11-16 through 11-19 show areas of the greatedt 
Pecidenrp a. Construction in’ San Francisco, The -Richmond 
districts, the Inner Sunset, and one tract in each of four 
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Table II-2, COMPARISON OF LAND USE DATA 1961-64 = 19047 ="8 


LAND USE DATA - CITY-WIDE 
Compiled from the 1947-48 and 1961-64 land use surveys. Areas in acres. 
—_—_—_—_————_ PES eS ae eee ee SS Se eee ee es 
Land Use.Category 1961-64 1947-48 Percentages of 1961-64 
Land Use Land Use oh _landsUse bys eee 
City-Wide | Category 


Net Acreage | Heading 


| 
| 
| 


SS on Seow 


Gross Area of City 30095.00 


{ 
| 
Net Area of City 22601.49 22284.99 100, 0% 

RESIDENCE TOTAL 9037.11 8239.65 40.0 100.0% 
Single Family Detached 1810.07 2089.17 Cer = yk AGG 
Single Family Row 4406.41 3586.52 1955 rae a7 
Two Family 1114.50 1020.49 4.9 1253 
Three to Four Family 475.16 442.68 ort ae) 
Five to Nine Family 312595 235.90 eee: 
Ten Family & over DLZa7o 370.56 23 era) 
Rooming & Boarding Houses 33.46 44,64 a | wl 
Hotel & Motel 42.61 22.66 ee ae, 
Public Housing WIS), 427.03 LS Sa 

COMMERCE TOTAL 1478.00 UZ Ze 6.5 | 100.0% 
Retail & Offices OSieoZ 819.52 Aad } 6370 
Gas Station 108.48 91.41 A Leo 
Commercial Garage 64.17 80.89 | 4.3 
Wholesale 20.98 54.74 at 1.4 
Parking, Used Car Lot 503557 92.08 13 by (2065 
Other Open Air Commerce 48.98 | 93.93 me 3+ 3) 

INDUSTRY TOTAL 1463.89 1253.96 6510, 100.0% 
Structural Light 551. 87 443.73 254 Sod 

Intermediate Syilsy. 7211 254.99 ee | Pas 5) 
" Heavy 162.08 ZOOS bi ik, dh 
Open Air Light 83565 35.47 4 Sar) 
u Intermediate 21S 59 159.19 ib) 14.9 
" Heavy 132.49 99.05 Goan 9.1 

UTILITY TOTAL 954.19 1071.57 BP | 100. 0% 
Trucks & Bus Terminals 3.98 PXS) (31 - | off 
Railroad Tracks & Terminals 280.45 300.39 || ie? 29.4 
Lakes & Reservoirs 5G5.26 674.84 || 2.6 | 61.3 
Other Utilities 84.48 5 58) 4 | 8.9 

INSTITUTION TOTAL 439105 SNSV2 SW? 1.3 | 100.0% 
Private & Parochial Schools 143.26 91.40 | .6 3256 
Homes 76.51 102.19 3 | 1G 
Hospitals 46.67 23.98 | ae 10.6 
Churches 118.30 Uo UD) ie) | 26.9 
Convents, etc. ELS 10.27 | - | TSS) 
Other Institutional Uses 43.72 18.69 57 oe 

PUBLIC TOTAL 6593.94 | 5397.51 29.2 | 100. 0% 
Public Recreation 2946.83 ASTID (3S: 1ay.@ | 44.7 
Public Schools 544.66 300.77 | 24 | 8.3 
Libraries 6.92 6.51 | ~ | 5 il 
Hospitals 137.47 | 106.62 | (Ce viameneed 
Administrative 43.23 NS il | <2 ag 
Fire and Police 16.83 | 13.29 1 on 3 
Other Public Uses 2898.00 | 2583.63 | Se ee 

PRIVATE RECREATION iOS) Sy 298.26 i wi | To0re 

VACANT TOTAL 2271.14 | 4439.15 | 10.0 100.0% 
Open Vacant SAO Alb as i ° ' me 
Tidelands eS ZO, 65. 74 Se i She 
Beach 12457479 194-06 |) 6 sae 


Ogata 


Table II-3. 17 COMMUNITY & WORKING AREAS 


San Francisco 
Summary Land Use Table -- 1961-64 Land Use Survey 


—Community & Working Area 


Total Total 


Recreation Other 


Gross Net Commerce Industry Utility Institution Private Public Public Vacant 
Acreage Acreage 
it 1£205)552 Usale SIs oF oS 28 ibe, Sil 7.46 20 pel 27 92 11.84 
2 823.39 560. 65.16 7.06 66 24.29 - 30.74 QoS, oS 
3 858.06 OD2. 35 HY She Uh) 2.14 U oad 26 83.45 79.24 118.81 
4 LU sro Sf DOVE 84.67 Pa deed) 5,55) 18.70 1.84 43.01 16.02 15-55 
5 1395) S20) - E39%2L6 Sub 3}5) S13) L1L3.232 ihe Ths Sys) 34.38 48.21 
6 1497.55 eI ON 44.29 5.08 24.40 20 . 36 6.24 L035 %4 265.43 84.42 
7 16 E150 1263. 108.65 26.24 41 PAT] = S38) JS Ors 40.58 SSS. oie It 
8 1288.08 876. 46.79 7295759) she 5)! iSee> - 42.76 99526 70.56 
) 2218.14 1604. 58.65 14.61 43.34 45.41 - 115.44 HOOR Gn 231;.36 
10 1458.80 1009. 66.41 7.94 41 15.86 - 87.42 107251 OD Tie 
i 3432.62 2593. LOZ 222 70 My) She OP 83.70 173.60 130.47 311.54 123296 
12 2861.17 1949. 17390 Sake 35.03 Pgores ys - 89.46 19573 42.07 
W 1036.52 O25: 345.41 B3,9L 28.62 12-81 - 9. 13 64.88 25.40 
Xx 1286.56 855. 2a a9 415.29 nore 12.88 = 5.28 Seon 17279 
ye 1058.81 769. 12.32 388 .23 204.29 0 = 4.41 4.38 148 .33 
Z 2652.00 yay Bc? 32.92 425,92 Ti 62 ne) = 3.40 643.58 944.91 
00 4438.00 4390. 3.76 - 443.84 = 162.46 2013S ee OLESo> 15300 
SS ee ee Fe ee Re BP ee pe ee eee ee Re ee ee 
9037 Ad 1478.00 1463.89 954.19 439.65 3037 2946783 364/11 2271.44 


BE 30095.00 22,601.49 


City-Wide Totals 
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Census Tracts Overlay 


SLnem disteletve. The Northeast, the Marina, Buena Vista, 


and the South Central districts underwent intensive residen- 
tial use, 


Intensification of Existing Residential Use by Private 
Investment (Page 33, ref. 6), 


Significant private residential investment took place 
in these existing residential areas, shown in fig. 9% “The 
tracts are as follows: tracts in the Northern District 
(A-2, A-11, A-12); the Marina (B-4, B-6); Richmond (D-2, 
Bee =oye Buena Vista (J-19); the South Central biecciae 
(M-9, M-11); the Central District (N-14, N-13, N-15); the 
Inner Sunset (0-1, 0-2, 0-3); and the Outer Sunset (Q-la), 

Intensification of; Residential Use by Public Investment 
(Page 35, ref. 6). 

Residential units had been constructed in three redevel- 
opment areas by the end of 1968: Golden Gateway (residen- 
tial uses were new in the Northern Waterfront); Diamond 
Heights and Western Addition A-1, 218 units were scheduled 
for construction in the Western Addition A-2 as of April 
1969. 

Change to and from Residential Use (Page 30, ref. 6). 

Figure 19 indicates that significant residential invest- 
ment is taking place in three formerly mainly non-residen- 
tial tracts in the Northeast and Downtown districts: A-1, 
A-16, and A-23, The 1961-1964 Land Use Surveyt conducted 
by the Department of City Planning gave the percentage of 
Tessaentsal use tor these tracts as from 5 to 15 percent, 
These tracts now exemplify reclamation of the declining 
warehouse and small industry area to accomodate increasing 
demand for central-city housing on the part of above-average- 
income residents. 

The most probable path of private investment, should it 
continue to follow the publicly-instituted Golden Gateway 
redevelopment now existing in tract A-16, would be continued 
movement along the waterfront towards Fisherman's Wharf and 
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Aquatic Park. These areas offer amenities and recreational 
uses, as well as easy access to both bridges leading to 
recreation areas outside the City. Census tract A-23 en- 
joys the advantage of proximity to the Civic. Ventelea. vile 
nucleus of the City's cultural Activities. ‘Continucd ante — 
sification of residential uses here would necessarily call 
forth high-rise designs, since much Of the tracuule -alveagy 
in commercial or public use. 

Expansion and Contraction of Existing Residential Use 
(Page 55, ref. 6). 

Other Northeast tracts (A-2, NG) parts orvine Weevern 
Wadition and Buena Vista (J-8; J-17), the southern portion 
of the Central district (N-13, N-15) and a tract in the 
Inner Sunset (0-1) display intensification of residential 
uses in areas formerly rated as between 30 to 60 percent 
residential. All these tracts adjoin tracts intensively 
used for residential purposes; that is, aiready COSCO. .c0 
percent residential. 

fT eierafacant exception occurred in the Sout Bayshore 
district (tract L-5b). Residential use increased here, 
though this tract was formerly among the lowest in such use, 
av only 15 to 30 percent residential: CGontinued change in 
wnesdlreetlon O1 residential use could tip the Dalaace, 
SiNCe stUnis CraGu Was also over 30 percenv vaecanu dnd tess 
than 5 percens 1h andustrial wse, according» to tae lane 
use survey. 

Contraction of residential use in existing residential 
tracts occurred in the Northeast (Aree A-10), the Western 
Madition (J=3;,3=11; d-14); Buena Vieta (J<16)7 "the Micston 
district (N-9) and the South Central district (M-7), as 
Shown in Fig. 19. All these tracts have experienced a net 
decrease of housing units. Three were primarily residential, 
that is, from 60 to 80 percent. The remainder were in the 
15 to 60 percent range in residential use. 
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Proressional Commercial, and Industrial Land Use 
$$$ ah ennustrial Land Use 


It can be predicted that the major transportation routes 
traversing the downtown area, particularly along BART now 
under construction will attract new construction of office 
buildings and expansion of existing structures. New commer- 
cial uses are also developing along with professional build- 
ings in most downtown tracts, especially along Market Street. 
New industrial use should expand south of Market as well as 
in the South Bayshore tracts (L-4 and L-5a),. 
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5. INSTITUTIONAL SEPTING 
ie uote Deoror 

panginencioco,@1ty~=— County Government 

The city of San Francisco igs Soverneds tnroven a 
consolidated city-county government, under whose jurisdiction 
is included approximately 700,000 People, Livince dive anear camer 
46.5 square miles. Legally a municipal corporation, San Fran- 
cisco operates under a city charter adopted in 1932, Under 
thisrcharter, three major offices of government are the Mayor, 
the Board of Supervisors and the Chief Administrative OL iicer. 


other powers are dispersed through the Eye vem Ln separate CLvy 
departments. 


The Mayor's Office 

The mayor of San Francisco is elected ton das Olah wegte lal Gale wat anse) er.) 
four-year term. The mayoral position under the charter has 
formal aspects of both a strong and a weak DOSHELOn, but sie 
in fact weak; limited to appointive and budget process powers. 
It must, however, be emphasized that the Personalivy and am 
bition of the incumbent determine the auULhOrity Of the “ol iice 
ane the power relative to other parte of the system. The mayor 
can, if he will, operate around the charter rather than through 
it and thus bring great power to the office: the present mayor 
is trying vo develop such control over the city departments 
and thus bring decision-making closer to the administrative 
ead Of “government. The ‘greatest Imitation of the mayoral 
power is the autonomy of some city departments responsible 
not to the mayor but to the Chief Administrative Officer (CAO), 
Ne meayor is also limited by not’ having hie persenal starr 
although he does choose several key appointees. Present 
mayoral goals for government administration include bringing 
the CAO (and thus many city departments under mayoral powers. 

Beyond its governmental role, the present administration 
places 2 Une top of tus priorities stemming the outflow of 


tne mig lLe class from can Nrancisco and raising the living 
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and working standards of the poor and minority groups. 


The Board of Supervisors 


The Board of Supervisors is the chief legislative body 
in San Francisco. It is comprised of elevent members elected 
at large from the city, and the term, Like what <of Mayor, 7s 
eenour-cvyear term. Hali<the membership of the board is elec- 
ted every two years; traditionally the incoming member with 
the largest number of votes serves as the chairman (now Mrs. 
Dianne Feinstein). The Board of Supervisors does not operate 
Alone Doltuical Fines, even though the current composition 
ig nine Democrats and two Republicans. Alignments shift ac- 
cording to issues and fall more along economic lines than 
Golivical interests. The majority of the Supervisors repre- 
sent middle class interests, with one or two members primari- 
ly concerned with large business (Mrs. von Beroldingen), ene 
poverty-minority interests (Mr. Terry Francois). The Board 
of Supervisors is potentially the most powerful part of the 
government structure, having the power of legislation. Most 
Of the legislation Coming before the Board is passed to one 
of several committees (Table II-4), either standing or ad hoc, 
Pollowinge public hearings and private consultation, the recom= 
mendations are sent back to the Board, which generally accepts 
einem. Once Linal approval is pronounced, only the courts can 
Gepeal the decision. The power of the Board is dependent on 
wiessureneun ol the mayor in office. Mor mosu key sseueq, 
the current mayor can regularly muster at least six votes 
from members of the Board of Supervisors, a percentage great- 
er than half of the eleven members. The Board has the right 
of putting articles on the ballot, by securing the signatures 


See meatier Reese eecemasciniesonbomee 


IBleven Board of Supervisors members are Roger Boas, John 
A, Ertola, Terry A, Francois, Peter Tamaras, Mrs. Dorothy von 
Beroldingen, Mrs, Dianne Feinstein (President), Ronald Pelosi, 
hovers. Gonzales, -Robers HH. Mendelsohn, James Mailliard 
and John Barbagellata. 


heese 


Ta pier ch lcd 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
Room. 235, City Hall 
San Francisco, California 94102 


standing Committees - 1970-71 
Ral ie Ra rh led Aa ae Oa eae 


Monthly 
Meeting Days 


eo weniure le ACTivitied lst Tuesday 


Supervisors Barbagelata, Boas, 
von Beroldingen 


e. Finance Bach Wednesday 
Supervisors von Beroldingen, Francois 
Mendelsohn 

5. Eire, safety and Police end Thursday 
Supervisors Francois, Mendelsohn, 
Tamaras 

4, Governmental Services 2nd Tuesday 
Supervisors Boas, Barbagelata, 
Ertola 

5. Health and Environment 4th Tuesday 
Supervisors Mendelsohn, Ertola, 
Gonzales 

6. Legislative and Personnel lst Thursday 
Supervisors Tamaras, Mailliard, 
Pelosi 

~. Planning and Development 3rd Tuesday 
eupervisors, Pelosi, Boas, Mailliard 

oy onules Call ot the. Chada 
Supervisors Feinstein, Ertola, Tamaras 

9. Social Services Sf£0 Thursday 


supervisors Gonzales, Barbagelata, Pelosi 


107 wotete and, National Affairs Ted ony 
Supervisors Mailliard, Francois, Tamaras 


11. Streets and Transportation 4th Thursday 
PupervVicors Ertola, Francois, Gonzales 


First-named Supervisor is Chairman of the Committee 


ach CommuerLlee meeting Lo commence at 2:00 P.M., unless ovher-= 
wise directed (with adequate notice) by the Board, the Chair- 
Mam OF a majOorLey of the committee, 


The meeting days and hours shown are subject to change, and 
thie COMmmivoee May meet more Trequently, as directed by the 
Board, the Chairman or a majority of the committee from time 
CO cime. Adequate notice of meetings, as listed herein or 
otherwise scheduled, will be given. 


Revised 2-13-70 
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of five of its members. It also has the power of removal of 


various city officials, among them the Chief Administrative 


Officer, for cause. 
The Board of Supervisors is limited by the charter in its 


relations with other areas of government. It. can request co- 
operation of the various departments in securing information 
for its use, but has no recourse 4f the department declines 
to give information. The Board is limited in fiscal matters 
to approval of or cutbacks in the proposed budget. Occasion- 
ally a budget is cut without the Supervisors knowledge of 

the consequences. To remedy this, they would like to repeat 
Section 22 of the charter, which would insure access to de- 
partmental information. Several members also favor the es- 
tablishment of a city program analysis group to help evaluate 


needs and achievements of the departments. 


Maeschier Administrative Officer 

San Francisco's charter provides for a Chief Administra- 
tive Officer (CAO), whose duty is to add technical expertise 
and: continuity to the elected and appointed officials. The 
term is a lifetime abpointment by the mayor in cffice av the 
Gime=of a vacancy, and the CAO can be removed only Por jus 
€ause by the Board of Supervisors, To date there have been 
only five Chief Administrative Officers in San Francisco; 
Thomas Mellon currently holds the post. 

The CAO himself is an autonomous officer, but he usually 
cooperates closely with the mayor and the Board of Supervisors. 
One of the duties of the CAO is fiscal; he sets budget guide- 
lines for the departments under his control (public health, 
public works, and purchasing). The final budget must be 
approved by the mayor and this provides the mayor with his 
only formal control over planning in these departments. Once 
the budget has been set, neither the mayor nor CAO can rechan- 


nel funds, 


the office of the Chief Adminicgtrative Officer tevone on 
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considerable prestige and nearly universal respect because 


of the acclaimed high caliber of the men who have held that 
DOSL LOM. 


Departments 

Most of the departments in San Francisco are autonomous 
powers with their own spheres of influence. Many departments 
are run by commissions whose members are appointed by the 
mayor but who otherwise are responsible oOsnenoner imetic 
governmental hierarchy. The strength of the various depart- 
ments depends on the personalities and Strengths of the depart- 
ment heads as well as those characteristics of the incumbent 
mayor; there is no clear power, AUTNOL Gy eOr “Con eth ratiis 
Structure with reference to the internal mechanisms of the 
city departments. There is little communication between de- 
partments except on specific issues. There is no program 
evaluation of the departments provided for within the govern- 
ment framework. Most departments use public hearings exten- 
Savely vo determine public opinion regarding their -orog ran. 
There seems to be general agreement that publie Nearings 
Should be required for many decisions now made by executive 
agreement. The city departments! functions are mainly ad- 
visory: they can make recommendations within their own juris - 
diction to the Board of Supervisors for its approval 24nd eam 
DLeMmelva GL On. 

Power in San Francisco is so diffused by charter provi- 
Sions that the legislative body, the Board of Supervisors, 
cannot even secure information from the various city depart- 
mente Untess 1t 15 with the voluntary cooperation of that 
deparvneny. Under such a system, it is easy to understand 
the lack of single, cohesive, all-encompassing body dedicated 
to the enumeration and solution of metropolitan problems. 

The departments are isolated from the actual decision 
making process, and they are relatively uninformed about the 


activi vies Of Other groups and agencies in the city. There 


ea 


are few formal mechanisms for bringing the various agencies 


together in search of solutions to eity problems. The most 
notable exception is the Capital Improvements Advisory Com- 
mittee (CIAC). The CIAC is composed ef the heads of the 
following departments: Chief Administrative Officer (chairman), 
Public Works, Public Utilities, Controller, Recreation and 
Parks, Administrative Director of Planning and Development 
(the Mayor's office), and City Planning. It meets annually 
to assign priorities to the various departmental proposals 
for city expenditures. As a sign of its effectiveness, the 
mayor has accepted its recommendations before sending the 
final budget proposal to the Board of Supervisors for consid— 
eration. 

All of the agencies of city government are to some degree 
influenced by pressure groups. In San Francisco these groups 
exist on an issue-by-issue basis, and for the most part are 
organized along ethnic and neighborhood Lines. “Ditferentlre— 
sues may find the same people alternately opposing and sup- 
porting one another. Among most influential OF the pressure 
groups are SPUR, the Chamber of Commerce, the Downtown 
Mesociation ana the Mission Coalition, They are formally 
organized and have long-term goals and sufficient time and 
money for research and planning of strategies. Other organi= 
gacrons are influential as well, but their narrower Scope 
and shorter-range goals limit their effectiveness. All city 
pressure groups use public hearings to present their views, 


but their recommendations carry no absolute authority. 


The real problems of San Francisco's government lie in 
the lack of communication and integration of the city depart- 
ments. The charter of 1932 ts outdated, and in any case =the 
operation of the city is not carried out *accoraing te ate 
provisions. Instead, the government of San Francisco has 
become highly personalized. The men have superceded the 
offices and informality has pre-empted the formality of 
city government. An article written by Frederick M. Wirt of 
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U.C. Berkeley, entitled, "San Francisco: The POliticcmom 
Pluralism with a Vengeance," neatly sums up the political 
Situation in San Francisco. "Here (in San Francisco) the 
DOoTZcics oL*pub Lic decision-making proceeds in a CONVEX tor 
fragmentation of power which Carries tha vracuetonad prin- 
ciple to its logical end - powerlessness." 


Pisurep i =20 13 2 complete city and county government chart. 


Regional Government 


Regional government is an extremely controversial issue 
in California. We will not attempt here to examine the pros 
and cons of regional government. Our purpose is to review 
the three major proposals made during the past two sessions 
of the State Legislature, 


1969 Proposals (neither was adopted by the legislature). 


AB 711 (Knox) - proposed a legislative body composed of 
elected officials from districts rOuUz ay 
corresponding to present Assembly dis- 
Cricug. 


AB 1846 (Bagley) - proposed a legislative body composed of 
city and county elective officials on 
the model of ABAG, 


Duties ~ both governments would have been respon- 
sibie for designing master plans inn ares. 
of regional concern suchas transporta= 
tion, rapid transit, airport transporta-— 
tion, waste disposal and other environ- 
mental matters. The Bagley bill also 
included housing and law enforcement as 
matters of regional concern, 


Financing - the financial provisions in both bills 
were essentially the same-income and 
business privilege taxation and bonding 
powers. 


Differences - both regional governments would have had 
review and recommendation powers with re- 
Cacoeco applicationsulor financial aid 
made by local jurisdictions if they Dore 
any relationship to the regional master 
plan. The major difference was on the 
Cues UutoOn Of planning stpremacy, if Local 
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Adult Probo mom 


OWEF OF FCER 


and regional plans are in conflict, which 
prevail? If the differences could not be 
worked out, under Bagley the local plan 
would have prevailed, while under Knox 
the regional plan would have breved ted 


1970 Proposal 


AB 2310 (Knox) - Assemblyman Knox's bill is an attempt to 
combine the two above bills with recard 
to the composition of the regional govern- 
ments general assembly. This new bill 
would provide for a 40 member agency 
board of which 20 shall be selected rom 
the mayors, city councilmen and county 
supervisors ‘of the nine counties, and 20 
Shall be elected by the residents of the 
region. If local and regional plans 
conflict, and the differences can not be 
worked out, the regional plan will pre- 
vail under this new proposal. 


At the present time there is a proliferation of “special 
districts in the Bay Area and some of these districts include 
parts of San Francisco within their jurisdiction. There are 
too many such districts to discuss in thig report... (urea ticen— 
tion will be confined to the few regional special dietriece 
established within the last two decades which deal with truly 
regional problems ~ 


Association of Bay Area Governments (ABAG) 

ABAG is a voluntary organization of City and county 
governments. At present eighty-four cities and sedan (Cui 
ties are members (out of a total of ninety-one cities and 
nine counties that are eligible voting members). ABAG was 
formed in 1961 and since then has undertaken planning etu- 
dies on diverse subjects such as regional trans porta ton, 


open space and parks, criminal justice planning, regional 


“(There may be some initiative in the near future to coor- 
Ginate the functioning of the various special districts 
UNnOetea eee onal oreanizational ¢imilar to the local 
LAFCO organizations.) 
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housing, regional geology, regional agriculture, regional 


fallout shelter plans, and a regional information system. 
The Association has no governmental powers, and is financed 
from member dues and assessments (24%) and federal and state 
grants (71%). ABAG also serves as the metropolitan clearing- 


house for the review of 45 federal grant programe and feder- 


al development projects. 


Bay Conservation 
In 1965 the California State Legislature created the 


Bay Conservation and Development Commission (Bebe). <An 
extremely important stimulus was active agitation by Bay 
Area residents and ad hoc "Save the Bay" groups. The ori- 
ginal BCDC was a four year study only, but was also empow- 
ered to administer development controls for the Bays be ts 
interesting to note that BCDC was created despite the oppo- 
sition of ABAG (which apparently would rather have made the 
study and exercised the controls itself). 

BCDC submitted its final reports on all aspects of the 
San Francisco Bay to the 1969 session of the Legislature. 
Its functions were originally planned to be continued under 
a limited regional government (BARO) proposed by Assembly - 
man Knox (AB 711), but when AB 711 ran into stiff opposition; 
the BCDC section was withdrawn from the bill and passed on 
its own merits. BCDC is now a permanent commission and is 
controlled by a 27 member commission whose members are ap- 
pointed by the governor. The commission confronts the 
Waters and lands of San Francisco Bay plus 100 feet of its 
surrounding Shoreline. 

It has been suggested that perhaps other environmental 
matters of regional concern could be added to BCDC in order 
to avoid bitter fights in the State Legislature. Further- 
more, there is some feeling in Sacramento that the commission 


Should be locally elected, 


Finally, there is an attempt in Sacramento this year to 
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establish a Coast Conservation and Development Commission 
on the model of BCDC to administer similar temporary con- 
vUrOlse during a ‘study period. 


hegional Air Pollution 

In 1955 the State Legislature created the Bay Area Air 
Pollution Control District (BAAPD). The governing board is 
appointed by Bay Area city and county governments from 
among their own numbers. There is one city and one county 
official from each of the nine counties on the Board of 
Directors, The law establishing the BAAPD realized the lo- 
cal nature of pollution, and therefore did not estapliscn 
any general laws with which the District should work. It 
bas been: the job of ‘the District to adopt regulations as 
it has deemed them necessary. To date there are five regu- 
lations, with a sixth one imminent. The present regulations 
were designed to deal with industrial sources of air pollu- 
tion for the most part. Vehicles as defined by the Vehicle 
Code of California and aircraft are excluded from the appli- 
cation of the regulations. BAAPD is locally financed-funds 
come from increased county taxes, 

There are three major criticisms of the BAAPD, Dane, 
since the governing board is composed “or local POLL tIiCLains, 
bocal political antluences often affect the decisione or 
the Board. Second, the staff of the BAAPD has adopted an 
Udeorwicial policy of working closely with induetry—the 
Standards which it sets are more in line with the preferen- 
Cee OL “andusory cthan- with simply Strict health standards. 

In this way, the views of the staff have come to resemble 
Closely chose of -indusury, dmplted inthis. crivicienas 
that Imdustry 1s not devoting as’ much attention to the prop- 
Vente Ola re pOlMluGloOnras it should, “Third, some- actions vor 
the BAAPD are made without regard to other consequences. 

For example, the sixth regulation may be a ban on all 


back -vacro vuraing. The obvious result of this ban-“will 
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be to increase the garbage problem around the Bay Area, 
without making any plans to handle the increase in solid 
waste. 

In 1951 the Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission was crea- 
ted by the State Legislature. Two important stimuli were 
transit studies done shortly after the War by Bay Area ci- 
ties and the Federal Government and a proposal in POU? by 
the State Division of Highways that a second bridZeeston 
automobiles be built parallel and adjacent to the Baya bridge, 
This study commission prepared the first regional transpor- 
tation development plan, and in 1957 was reconstituted as 
the Bay Area Rapid Transit District (BARTD), Shortened to 
BART its function is to construct and operate the system 
prepared by the Commission. 

ian O57) the Districwy was comprised of five: countiee = 
Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San Francisco, and San Mateo. 
Marin County withdrew from the District chiefly because a 
study they had made recommended against placing rapid tran- 
sit facilities on the Golden Gate Bridge. San Mateo County 
withdrew primarily because the voters didn't feel that the 
tax increases were commensurate with the service they would 
be receiving. Today only Alameda, Contra Costa, and San 
Francisco counties remain. 

The governing board of BART is representative, roughly, 
oi the population distribution in the counties and. ivs mem 
bers are appointees of the various city and county govern-— 
ments (they need not be legislators). BART is an independent 
public agency with the power to assess taxes of 5¢/$100 
assessed valuation. It may also issue general obligation 
bonds and has done so, The State Legislature also authori- 
zed an additional gasoline tax in the three counties to 


help the district meet rising costs, 


In 1962 the final plan for the initial, locally financed 
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One billion dollar, 75 mile portion of the System was appro- 
ved by the voters of the three counties. Currently under 
construction, BART is expected to Carry i0Cs first commuters 
in late 1972, 


San Francisco: the Business Sector 

There are three roles which business plays in San Fran- 
cisco. Its primary concern is to serve as financial broker 
(epeeeaciuye. This “lt can do noc only by Tinencimepre, ecw. 
Chrough pond Issues, but also by providing for a stronger 
tax Dase.c- Ine Second role of the busines COMMUN INCy:, ca Geo 
act as a public representative to the city government. The 
Chamber of Commerce and the Downtown Association are busi- 
ness' most influential spokesmen. Its third function is as 
an initiator of projects, both private and public (the lat- 
ter through the Chamber of Commerce). As a community, 
DUSInéese approaches this role with the atcitude that whace 
ever ie 2000; Tor business is good for san Wrancieco., Tie 
leads to conflict between the concerns of "big-business," 
small private business, social needs, city desires, and 
many Other Interest eroups , 

In the following. discussion, the business sector will 
be regarded from two points of view: business as a collec= 


tive institution, and business as a private enterprise. 


Pusimese ace a Collective: institution 

business Punctions asa collective entity through whe 
Chamber of Commerce and the Downtown Association. 

The Chamber of Commerce is solely an association of 
businessmen and is not a branch of the city government; 
hence 10 lacks the legal authority of a government agency. 
oma cie.~ rauner, ao une most elrective: VOLCe’ Of thes pueiness 
district. Through its membership, the Chamber of Commerce 
has’ contacts with those financially able to Support pro- 
HeCue sor, DrOoe@rans Which t feels are in can Mranciscos! 


best interest. The Chamber of Commerce has set up standing 
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committees including, planning, transportation, and housing 


(Committee details appear in the Appendix) to work on specific 


problems of the business community. For example, with 
regard to the Hunter's Point-Bayview redevelopment area, 

the business community isolated a problem: industry was 
leaving San Francisco. This would tend to weaken the tax 
pase, and would cause the migration of middle income fami- 
Wieesont or, the city. to nelp polster*can Francisco eco-— 
nomically, actively supported the industrial park planned 
for the Butchertown area. This location initially appeared 
to be promising. Hunter's Point, a black community, om nebemane 
seem organized enough to resist. Since the area was in 
poor physical condition, federal funds could be obtained to 
redevelop the area. Also, industry Gould be Drouehy save 
the city on a competitive basis. Other pressure groups for- 
med, and soon the city had to contend with the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Redeveiopment Agency, and the Hunter's 
Point-Bayview Joint Housing Committee, representing the 
interests of the residents. The Chamber of Commerce, to 
crease its pressure, sought to enlist the Financial suppers 
of its members to help subsidize the project. lt then 
strengthened its position by gathering substantial research 
@atea to aid in the planning of the program. With such pre- 
paration, the Chamber of Commerce has maintained a solid 
stand in this current issue, and has made sure the needs 

Of tne buUSInNesSS Community are mev. 

Being an issue-oriented organization, the Chamber of 
Commerce is essentially finished with a project once it has 
been financed. This is apparent from the fact that the 
issue-oriented committees are not set up on long-term basis 
or for follow-through purposes. 

the Chamber of Commerce a@lso encourages expansiomjot ea 
business community. Members travel to other cities to urge 


businesses to establish West Coast branches in San Francisco; 
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the Chamber of Commerce would like to see an increase in 
headquarters operations in San PCAC Beco 

ine anda oiton to promoting the economic health of San 
Francisco, the Chamber of Commerce is aware of and informed 
about local political issues. In some cases, the Board of 
Supervisors confers with the Chamber of Commerce as a mat- 
ter of course. The transportation section of the Chamber, 
for example, is often consulted by at least one member of 
Dies eoard on. all matcere dealing with transportation. It 
is ties like this which enable business to participave: in 
cone planning of san Frrancteco. 


Business in the Private Sector 

There are no reliable figures as to exact percentages, 
Dass Leniliicant portion of all the new housing in San 
Francisco is being built by what may be termed the "orivate 
sector, Private sector in this instance refers to a col- 
lage of individual entrepreneurs, development corporations, 
ence private Tinance institutions, which individually or 
collectively initiate the construction of some type of 
nousime Tachi ty 

Understanding the value of this private sector in pro- 
ducing housing for the variety of housing markets in San 
Francisco is tantamount to understanding how and why they 
ace limited Hirst, the type of housing that has been, 
Bog awilbyecontinue to be built by the orivate sector is 
principally high-rise apartment or condominium complexes, 
Such as the Golden Gateway complex, or Mandarin Towers. 
ihis mousing 1s middle or upper middle income housing. 
There are very few town house (single family) dwellings 
Bestel. Thies ts for two important reasons; 1) the 
lack or Cheap! money for home building, ©) the lack of un-= 
developed land area whithin the city limits to make such 
building financially possible on a large scale. Second, 
since single family detached dwellings or townhouses are 
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physically not practicable, the purden of housing demand 
has fallen on high rise apartment rentals or condominium 
pbuilding. Financing for these structures is restrictive 

in two ways: 1) of the three types of commercial lending 
institution, only life insurance companies and mortgage 
investment firms can handle high rise DUuIVdiness. savings 

and loan companies specialize in single family detached 
dwellings, and banks avoid home or housing loans altogether. 
But if a high rise is financed totally or partied hy soy ta 
private lending institution the capital return must be high 
to entice the lending institutions to participate. This 
results in high rent and/or purchase cost. 2) Land prices 
are often prohibitive. Thus the limitations of space and 
finance have at present restricted housing development to 
middle and upper-middle income dwellings. 

The processes whereby the buildings are initiated are 
complex and not easily standardized. In fact there ig mo 
set framework, no standard procedure. Each building project 
is unique and is initiated, organized and financed according 
to the particular needs of the project and more importantly, 
tne particular contacts and capabilities of the participants 
involved . 

Picure LI-21 illustrates the stages through which a pro- 
Necte typically moves from initiation to completion. “ihe 
eondensation is in no way standard; but it is typical of 


Wadce can 06 done ah whe privave sector: 


ce. Enriveate cector 
Community organizations are as much a part of 4 city 
as the formal government; they survive because of and de- 
spite city hall. Frequently a neighborhood will rally its 
residents around a Speci tie issue, ac a) Zonstne endnge nor 
routing of a thoroughfare through the area, The city gov- 


ernment may be inconvenienced by these action groups, but 
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Figure II-21, STAGES OF A PROJECT FROM INITIATION TO COMPLETION 
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rarely can residents acquire enough political Clots wo hores 
the reversal of a decision. Too often the groups form 
around one issue and dissolve just as they are beginning to 
know the corridors of Gity nalts: vhe dispute is settled 
definitively and they return home. The result is obvious: 
the disintegrates. Lt may nave peen on the verge of ac- 
quiring some political leverage, but Its iseue has been 
settled, and its members lose their interest and therefore 
@neir solidarity. 

San Francisco's notable exception to thie vule iss the 
Mission Coalition Organization (MCO),. Designed to be the 
advocate of the general welfare of Migsion Diletrict. rese- 
dents, the MCO has obtained both the supperte and partacipa- 
tion of Mission residents. It has won some yVLeuvories. from 
Gacy mall. of béehalt of the entire Mission District. Its 
multi-issue nature enables it to survive from problem to 
problem, slowly gathering bits Of DOPLti¢ak Tespecuint Livy 
in the eyes of city politicians. 

There are other community groups in San Francisco or- 
ganized as coalitions uniried in the community interest. 
They surfer, more acutely than the MCO, the chronic problems 
Of aisracs-roocts organization: lack OF Lunds, Of Gompevece 
management, of adequate commitment by members to see a prob- 
Hem chrouga to ite regolution: Three of the more active 
community groups will be discussed below, in addition to ghe 


Mission Coalition Organization, 


The Mission District 

The primary organization in the Mission District is the 
Mission Coalition Organization (MCO). The MCO had its be- 
ginning at the Spanish Speaking Conference in February, 
1968 when guest speaker Mayor Alioto suggested that the 
Mission District form a representative organization and 
seek a $150,000 Model Cities Grant. Largely through Ben 
Martinez, the current president, the MCO came into being in 
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San Francisco in UL sLOOG..8) Lhe organization was patterned 


after a model developed by the Industrial Organization Houn-= 
dation of Chicago, Illinois and established the Boal “of oro 
vectving the rights and well-being of the Mission District 
residents, ~ To accomplish this, Ben Martinez realized that 
"a Single-issue movement dies as it achieves results (and) 
only a multiple issue movement can sustain power." He took 
a dynamic step forward by hiring a former Saul Pili ne yea doe 
Mike Miller as a. community organizer, The MCO emerged at 
the founding convention held October 4, 1968 as a multi-is- 
sue pressure group with strict parliamentary by-laws using 
Robert's Rules of Order. The MCO has now evolved through 
three Annual Conventions to a coalition of over 100 member 
organizations using the following organizational chart 
(apie mie5)* 


Delegates 
Counci] 


Steering 
Committee 


Standing and Special Committees 


| 


Stati. 
Director 
Secretary 
Ore? Ores Org. 


Table II-5. MCO ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 
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Annual Convention 
The annual convention is attended by delegates of the 


member organizations on the following representative basic: 


Organizational Membership Delegates and Alternates 


10-50 20% of membership & 3 alt. 
51-200 12 delegates & 4 alt. 
20l1---- 15 delegates & 5 alt. 


The annual convention elects its officers, adopts platforms 


and amends by-laws. The ofricers are: 


1. President 16. Filipino-American VP 
2, Executive vice-pres. 17. Anglo-American VP 
Bs : 18, South-American VP 
ly, : 19, American Indian VE 
5, N 20, Paciric: Telands VE 
ox : 21, Nicaraguan VP 
ee : Op, Salvadorian VP 
on ‘ 23. Business VP 
9, Corresponding Sec. Our Labor VE 
10, ) Recording See, o>, Clerey Vi 
11. Treasurer OO). Bloc Give E 
12. Mexican-American VP 27. National VF 
13. Central-American VP OS. Senior Civizens, VE 
1 Puerto Rican -VP 29, Youn VP 
15. Afro-American VP 


Delegates Council 

The Delegates Council consists of five representatives 
of each member organization, MCO officers and standing com- 
mittee chairmen. The purpose of the council is to meet 
monthly and review the interim decisions of the Steering 
Committee and implement policies that the annual convention 
has adopted. 


Steering Committee 


The Steering Committee is composed of elected officers 
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and chairmen of Standing committees, Meeting weekly, they 
are responsible to the Delegates Council for coordinating 
and approving all public activities of the various commit- 


tees. They insure that the directions formulated during the 
Annual Convention are followed, 


Standing and Special Committees 


i Howetoge 8, Economic Development 
2 Education 9. Police 

3. Employment 10. Consumer 

4, Recreation ll. Community Maintenance 
5. Health and Welfare 12. Youth 

6, Planning V3. Tax oliey 


7. Finance 
These committees, within their realm of SpeCiawty:; are re 
Sponsible for the progress toward MCO objectives. Special 
committees are created when necessary and have the status of 
"standing committee" until dissolved. 


otaft Director and Organizers 

The staff director and the three organizers are the only 
paid members of the MCO. They have respons loll Ley or oie 
day to day operation of the coalition and have varying de- 
erece. Ol Expertise in community organization. 

The MCO operates under the theory that to promote broad- 
ly based community support it is necessary to attack commu- 
nity problems on a wide front. During the initial months 
the MCO acted on problems which had a high probability of 
PVcces. gid, etter gaining public support, Wen om to ate 
Vackemore “svenificanvt- and dirficult problems. “To date crt 
has several notable accomplishments: 


- Whe City of San Francisco recognizes the MCO as the 
Sole voice of the: Mission District in negotiations 
on the Model Cities Planning Program, 


- The MCO acting for residents was able to convince the 
city to close 26th street between Harrison and Treat 
streets so that Garfield Square could be extended and 
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26th street could be used for needed basket ball 
courts. 

—~ The MCO convinced Ellis D. Sox, San Francisco Pups eee 
Health Director, to sign an agreement giving the MCO 
the power to elect 2/3 of the policy board to govern 
the Mission Mental Health Center. 


_ The Mission Coalition helped the Welfare Rights Or- 
ganization establish the right of mothers on welfare 
to set agide income for their children's education 
without having their welfare checks reduced. 


_ The MCO backed the Junipero Serra Parents Association 
in their struggle which led to portable classroome: 
for overcrowded schools. 


_ The MCO was instrumental in having the parking meters 
on 26th street removed so residents could have free 
parking in front of their homes’. 


- The Coalition has in the past negotiated and is cur- 
rently negotiating with landlords in the Mission 
District to have rents frozen except for cost-of-liv- 
ing increases and have a set time schedule for need- 
eq repaire in return for establishing the tenants' 
responsibility for proper care of the dwelling and 
promptness of rent payments. 


With All of the formality of the Miceion Crete Ralg va orgy yeah, 
is not an organization that was created to secure public 
money but rather a means by which people can help one. anot- 
her. The coalition operates ona $40,000 budget which comes 
from the San Francisco Foundation, the Episcopal church, 
the Presbyterian church, the Baptist church and the United 
Church of Christ. This money is used to pay for the $30 
per month office and the Staff Director who receives $9, 000 
per year as well as the three other paid organizers and all 
other incidental expenses. The MCO is currently attempting 
to become self-supporting by selling raffle tickets in the 
Mission District. If they succeed, it will show all 
would-be opponents that the MCO does in fact have broadly 
based support and will make the residents of the Mission 
realize that they can make their desires felt by working 
together as a united group to help one another. 


A key indicator to the future development of the Mission 
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Coalition is the fact that there are no other organizations 
(which are not members of the MCO) that can claim even mod - 
erate support in the Mission District. The major member 
organizations of the MCO have very limited goals, such as 
the Mission Merchants Association's coal of explorvine 
Mission street as a business district. At this point, the 
MCO seems fated indeed to become the "Voice of the Mission" 
and to gain a broader base of support from which it can 
Dromoversthe welfare of the Mission District. 


Sunnydale 


Sunnydale has three active community organizations: the 
Sunnydale Citizens League, Economic Oppoercunity Council. 
and the Sons of Sunnydale. A faltering OT eamiza tlon we 7a.) — 
So discussed briefly here. (The Welfare bighce Councd L 
bears weight in Sunnydale, but at the time of this WELL ines 
not much is known about it.) 

The Sunnydale Citizens League is a tenants! organiza- 
tion which encompasses everyone in Sunnydale plus other 
existing organizations (the Catholic Church is the only or- 
ganization which has refused to join). It is also the only 
OrganizZavion with a written constitution. As in most <omnu— 
nity groups, most members defer to the judgment and leader- 
Siiip of the few. in this area, the few are predominantly 
middle-aged white women. 

De wae “founded on May 10, 1965. The driving force be- 
Hind ose wncep tion was Mrs, Mollison, the current -chaiimman, 
The surrounding middle class Visitacion Valley had written 
derogatory articles about the Housing Project in a local 
paper. This so infuriated Mrs. Mollison that she wanted 
groups formed which could formally respond to the adversary 
iG has nou funding to speak of, but apparently can get do- 
nations when necessary. When needed, door-to-door votes in 
the area have proved effective as opinion polls. On mass 
Taceres) iesues, a full 70% of the populace might participate 
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in these polls. 
The goal of the League, as stated in their Constitution 


are: 
To serve as an instrument of communication for and 
within the community. 


To promote the welfare of each member of this commu- 
nity as a whole. 


- To promote friendship and understanding among ali 
members of this community. 


~ To encourage maximum participation on the part oF 
the residents of this community in carrying out the 
aims and purpose of this organization. 


There are five elected officers: the Chairman, Vice-Chair- 
man, the Recording Secretary, Corresponsing Secretary, and 
the Treasurer. Standing Committees includes the Executive 
Committee, composed of the officers, the Membership Commit - 
tee, the Publicity Committee, the Housing Committee and the 
Human Relation Committee, and finally the Education Commit- 
tee. 

The Citizens League has been responsible for getting 
Etreet lights; it has coordinated efforts with Hunter's 
Point for protest marches. On the other hand, it discoura= 
ged rioting when some Hunter's Point residents rioted last 
year. 

The Economic Opportunity Council is a federally funded 
outside agency. ina ghetto area this is enough to arouse 
antipathy and suspicion. Hence the people who work in the 
Sunnydale office-Mrs. Herrerra and her boss, Mrs. Frierson- 
are caught in a real dilemna. They feel that they are on 
the community's side, but their lilusory romance Seems te 
be one-sided, for some of the community definitely distrusts 
them, Ihe police public relations officer, a controversial 
figure in Sunnydale, often stops by bhe HOU, Tais a8 sure 
ficient reason for the more militant to brand the EOC as a 
two-faced tool of City Hall. 


The EOC workers are all-purpose advocates of community 
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growth. ‘They encourage self-help and self-motivation. 

the EOC” tactics involve working and building on already 
existing groups. Both Mrs. Frierson and Mrs, Herrerra work 
With the Citizens! League, When the EOC Sees al Ussuey aot 
organizes the people to attack the problem. = should saso me 
cion and antipathy grow Or, Oly the other Hand, 11 eenuine 
enthusiasm for an EOC project should DULL. the coCaqasl 
step aside and let the interested parties take over. (This 
is what happened with school monitors.) 

The Sons of Sunnydale is an organization centered around 
youth service to the community. With many of the Sunnydale 
homes being fatherless, it was hoped by some that these 
young men could serve as guiding male figures for the child- 
ren. these boys have taken over many of the surveillance 
problems in the school playyards and buses. 

The 508, is more activist (not really "militant" as the 
term is used today). Both want to take over Sunnydale's 
leadership. However, they do recognize the Citizens League 
(of which they're members). The only problem 12 that: their 
ampitChons are not @rounded in organization, The Sos changes 
its president frequently and has an ever-changing membership 
POLI ewe no more than a Handful of actives ata Gime 

Information about BEAU is included here as an historical 
note, for it appears that BEAU may already be defunct. 

This is an amorphous group. The idea for the orgeaniza= 
tion came to Sunnydale with George Davis one year ago. It 
has been very hard, however, to determine what he has done, 
and now he has even supposed to have left the group he 
started. Mark White is currently the acknowledged leader, 

iG 16 a small business enterprise group. They have 
thought about setting up community co-ops. However, there 
ane Ocner plans not Known to the community -"“a fact which 
has not impressed some of the other leaders. 

Backing for BEAU supposedly has been by a group of 
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put it is impossible to obtain any definite 


professionals, 
irectors (ten if Mr. 


tet, Lt has 4n eleven man board of d 


Davis dropped out). If financed, these men's wives will be 


the secretaries. 

They asked for $2000 from the Visitacion Valley Coordi- 
nating Committee (an overseer of Sunnydale) for operating 
fee, Ge bidd smith, fnead of the Visitacion Valley Center, 
nas tried to associate with BEAU; he is a new white commu- 


mitvy worker in the area. 


Observation: It is interesting to note: thav. tne. Black 
Panthers have no foothold in Sunnydale. They brought an 
organizer in but within two weeks his effort fizzled out. 
Shortly thereafter, the Panthers asked to run a breakfast 
program in the Housing Administration Health and Recreation 
Center. The Housing Authority had rules coneerning poli- 
tical use of the facilities, but Giscretely dropped the 
Hotcake into the hands of the Citizens League. A door-to- 


door vote ascertained that few wanted them. 


Sunset 

The organization in the Sunset area that appears to have 
the most potential for effective community organization 1s 
the Sunset-Parkside Education and Action Committee (SPEAK). 
Two striking facets of SPEAK should not escape attention. 
Hirst, oPHAK is a multi-issue oriented organization that 
stands to achieve permanence because it is not tied solely 
to one sector of public concern that may fade from view as 
public interest shifts to new problems. And secondly, SPEAK 
is professionally staffed by persons that know how to apply 
the community organizational skills that have proven their 
worth in other parts of the country to the job of helping 
the Sunset area residents advance their own interests. 

SPEAK was founded in January of 1969 as a coalition of 
community groups and individuals that would be broadly 


based enough to survive the rise and fall of specific issues. 
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Structurally, SPEAK is directed by an elected Steering Com- 
mittee, and administered by executive officers (President, 
Secretary, Treasurer) and a paid staff Consisting ofa 
full-time Co-ordinator and part-time assistants. Although 
SPEAK holds bi-monthly public meetings, their real work 

is performed by smaller task forces that are, AppounGced, to 
Study specific issues and recommend action on, Che part. or 


the community. At present these task forces include: 


- Public and Parochial Education Task Force 
- Voter Education Task Force 

- Public Safety Task Force 

= jJéalth Task Force 

- Mass Transit Task Force 

- Taxation Task Force 


- A group studying the possibility of Sebring’ wo: 4 
Citizens Planning Council, 


SPEAK is both an organization of organizations and an 
organization of individuals. SPEAK's paid membership pre- 
Beauly “votale 1/7 Rocal organizationsvand 132 indivaduads: 
each of whom pays an annual membership fee of five dollars. 
Membersnip is open to any local resident or group. Addi- 
tional income to meet their annual $12,000 budget comes 
from local gifts and church support. The group expects: to 
remalavas permanent feature of the community, butewill ore— 
babily need vo secure’ some foundation: financial eupportsin 
order to become self-sustaining. 

The primary goal of SPEAK is to serve as a vehicle 
through which community desires may be translated into ef- 
fective action. This primary goal manifests itself in terms 
Ole Speciaiac projects that are handled by, thes variloue task 
forces. These project objectives are both long and short 
range in nature. 

ZG onenimnediate) time, SPEAK is coming, to grips wath 2 


Vives orl community probleme, The Fublic and Parochial 
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Education Task Force is primarily concerned with improvement 
aeons duality of education in the area. Thies task Lorce 
has begun by studying the alternatives that have been made 
available to the schools by newly developed educational 
innovations. Presentations of these findings are now being 
made to the Sunset area residents in order to inform them 
and enlist their support for future school reforms that 
SPEAK may decide to press for. The Voter Education Tack 
Force has prepared a Ballot Measure Fact Sheet outlining 

the pros and cons of the major city and state propositions 
facing the voters in the upcoming election. Public hearings 
are being sponsored to discuss these ieee. “Lie Fup lue 
Satevy lack Force has just completed a project that hopes 

to improve police-youth relations by arranging for students 
pomreiae im police cars and gain a fires hand appreciation 
for the policeman's job and problems. The Health Task Force 
is working to improve clinic facilities for the area resi- 
dents at the University of California Medical Center. Also 
the Mass Transit Task Force has just completed a successful 
drive to prevent the construction of a 25 million subway 

for the MUNI under the West Portal Avenue business district 
which was heavily opposed by the area residents. They are 
also working to improve the present MUNI service in the 
sunset. 

In the long run, SPEAK hopes to set up an independent 
community-run Citizens Planning Council. This commission 
would be assisted by its own professional city planning 
staff that would be able to draw up plans for physical im- 
provements in the community that best serve the interests 
of the Sunset-Parkside area residents. It would be separ- 
ate from the central city government, ands thus pe ables ce 
develop its expertise solely to enhance the specific charac- 
ver and style of Jife in thie: communicy. 


Active homeowners! associations in the district play a 
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large part in representing the residents of the Sunset area 
before the city government. Among these groups are the West 
Portal Home Owners! Association, the Parkside District Im- 
provement Club, the Sunset Community Improvement Club, and 
the Sunset Heights Improvement Club. The Sunset Community 
Improvement Club is considered to be int luential ain ieee 
fairs of the Sunset largely due to the presence of Margarite 
Warren, its past-President. That she ig particularly effec- 
tive in making her opinions heard is shown by her recent 

and controversial appointment by the Mayor to the committee 
Studying City Charter revision. 

The desires of the Sunset residents are further repre- 
sented by a variety of other interest groups and civic or- 
ganizations. Merchant's associations representing West 
Portal Avenue, the Taraval-Parkside shopping district, and 
the Clement Street merchants help to give business a voice 
Lasthe Community. There are forty churches in the Suncseu- 
Parkside area, of which at least 20% are actively concerned 
with community issues. Educational concerns are voiced by 
the PTA's and the Parent's Guilds of the twenty public and 
Parec ieee Cnools jiy the district. <sPolice, medicals lipre— 
ry, and recreational services personnel are also interested 
in working toward the achievement of community objectives. 

Under present conditions, it would be expected that most 
of the PPA, church and merchant'sS.associations would contin-= 
He LTOruUnetLOn ii) their own areas of concern much as they 
have in the past. On the other hand, the home owners asso- 
Clavions Will need Co actively recruit new, younger members 
if they wish to assure self-perpetuation. As the problems 
Of edavancange age approach the long-time residents of the 
Sunset, the old line home owner's associations will probab- 
ly decline in influence. SPEAK is lucky in that its member-— 
ship draws upon the younger families in the Sunset as well 
as upon the self-perpetuating nature of its member organiza- 


tions. Neither of these factors assures SPRAK's future 
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development, but both seem to be hopeful signs that SPEAK 
may be able to function constructively over the twenty year 
time span considered by the Stanford study. 

The exact future route of development of SPEAK is not 
entirely certain because the issues that is addresses will 
change with the times. But @ eood projection based on the 
experience of similar community groups would predict that 
the Task Force approach to projects will remain essentially 
the same, while the paid membership base of SPEAK will shift 
to rely more heavily on the use of SPHAK as an umbrella 


coalition of community interest groups. 


Western Addition 

The primary organization in the Western Addition commu- 
nity of San Francisco is the Western Addition Community 
Organization (WACO), Another smaller and more limited or- 
ganization is the Western Addition Project Area Committee 
(WAPAC), The Black Panthers are also active in the area. 
WACO 

When the San Francisco Redevelopment Agency began its 
construction in the A-1 area of the Western Addition, about 
6,000 people, mostly Blacks and Japanese, were relocated 
Oueof the area with the promise that they could return 
after construction was completed. Unfortunately these 
people could not return to the high-rise apartments that 
were constructed because the rent was too high. The rede- 
velopment seemed to be completely outside the control of the 
people affected. 

When the San Francisco Redevelopment Agency announced 
plans for Western Addition A-2 area, the community became 
very concerned because the same procedure was going to be 
followed, i.e., redevelopment without the consent of the 
community. On December 14, 1966, six people met to discuss 
the redevelopment plans; the concept om a broadly based 


community organization designed to "fight the Redevelopment 
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Agency" came into existence. 


The primary goal of WACO is to preserve the Western Ad- 
dition community by resisting the San Francisco Redevelop- 
ment Agency that is destroying the community by DuLiding 
new housing units. WACO considers itself the community in- 
put into the decision-making process for issues that affect 
the community. It provides this inpuu Dy being thes wacen— 
doseand advisor or WAPAC, the organization that works direct- 
ly with the redevelopment EHECHAVOND & 

The other objectives of WACO are: 


- More involvement in education issues, Specifically 
in developing a Western Addition Education Complex. 


- More involvement in welfare rights @roups to insure 
that recipients get fully what they deserve. 


- More involvement in employment. WACO is now on the 
Advisory Board of the California State Service Cen- 
ver at Turk and Fillmore Streets, 4 division or the 
California Department of Employment in the Western 
ENGKG Bits op Gtehagn 


- More involvement in organizing tenants unions to in- 


Sure that tenants renting from the redevelopment a- 
Sency Obtain. Farr rates, 


- More involvement in any other iseues present in the 
Western Addition. 


WACO is now composed of over 50 groups, with the churches 
the main leaders. Meetings are held every Monday evening. 
The chairman, since December 1, 1969 has been and is Mr, 
Charles Turner, a business man in the Western Addition for 
many years. A number of committees are selected to investi- 
gate special issues and report at the weekly meetings. 

In its fight against the San Francisco Redevelopment 
Agency, a suit was filed in December 1967 by the Legal As- 
Sistance Foundation on behalf of WACO charging that the a- 
Sency Wiad iO properly certified plan for relocating resi = 
Gdemcremateplaced by redevelopment construction. Arter two 
years, in December 1969, Judge Sweigert handed down the 


decision in favor of WACO and issued an injunction which in 


aor. 


effect withheld federal funds until requirements were met. 


The problem still is not resolved since new federal funds 


are being cut and people are still being relocated from 
areas that have already been funded. 

In May 1970, two members of WACO and the community ac- 
companied Mayor Alioto to Washington, D.C. on hie mission 
to obtain more federal funds for San rancisco. 

The Western Addition Project Area Committee (WAPAC) was 
established in the fall of 1969. as stated in the Urban Re- 
newal Handbook, a Housing and Urban Development (HUD) pub- 
lication. It was welcomed by the San Francisco Redevelopment 
Agency, since WAPAC is a much smaller organization and might 
be considered weaker than WACO, WACO considered the move 
ag another tactic of the government to Suppress hte 26, ule 
yolce of the community, but since WAPAC is the Ui pinbay eae ye | 
voice of the people, WACO keeps close ties with WAPAC and 
exerts a strong influence. In fact, one might say that 
WAPAC represents WACO and the community in its relationship 
with the Redevelopment Agency. 

WAPAC's composition follows the HUD publication specifi- 
Caviors : 


"A Project Area Committee (PAC), made up of residents 
of the project area, shall be established for each 
urban renewal project in which residential rehabili- 
tation activities are contemplated. 


"a. The Local Public Agency (LPA) shall work closely 
with the PAC to assure that project residents partici- 
pace in the formulation and execution of plans Ror 
renewal of the area and improvement of the condition 
Of ite resident. b. Sufficient information about the 
project shall be made available to project residents 
to enable whem to participate knowledgeably.' 


It seems that in fact, the Redevelopment Agency makes 
most of its plans before and merely "goes through the motion" 
of sending the completed plans to WAPAC for approval. It 
may not matter if WAPAC disapproves, since the plans have 
usually progressed too far to be changed. The Agency has 
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also been known to submit a plan to WAPAC in the morning 

and-ask for a communi ty input at an afternoon mee Giqiee 

There is little time for WAPAC to get a community reaction, 

and the Agency's in such a situation Will not be overridden. 
Only minor changes have been made ag a Lect On sene 

input of WAPAC into the decision-making process. The most 

promising accomplishment that has resulted ig that the 

agency and WAPAC do work closer together as time passes. 

The attitude of the agency had changed from an interview in 


February and a second interview in May; there may be growing 
Understanding on both sided. 


Due to its lack of political and economic power, WACC 
will at best slow down the redevelopment of the Western 
Addition according to the plans of the San Francisco Rede- 
velopment Agency. 


*Most of the information above was derived from literature 
and interviews with WAPAC personnel. Further investigation 
is definitely needed for more effective evaluation. 


There did seem to be reluctance to discuss with one they 
considered a "white, middle-class student", who could not 
offer them anything substantial, like a large amount of 
money. Most of the time the discussion was in generalities 
on the subjects’ of being dictated to by the government and 
Chak tie conmunivy should have a volce in its own deectiny. 
A commom complaint was "the government has so much money 
andi tney don't spend it on us poor people. After all, we 
Paya vexcs COC and our men and boys Pight. and-die in, the 
Scityeecavevus themnoney “and welll fix the olace wo, ole 
PomOurOuUr fevlt that we are poor, | 


The people of Western Addition are mostly poor blacks. ‘They 
do want a better life to include more income. (Who doesn't?) 
They feel the reason they are poor is due to a lack of educa- 
VrLOmewevraimine and Skille needed for good jobs. TWhesreascn 
Porson ack ts Gue to.a racist attitude of the white wid 
Gleranduuoper class people. They teel “that the rest of “uhe 
people really don't “care about poor people enough todo 
anything except study them. 


Why do the people of Western Addition fight redevelopment? 
Pigs vot all. redevelopment didn't stem from the community. 
secondly, they don't have the money to pay the new rents 

and there isn't enough money to subsidize rents for everyone 
eyeeee 
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Since the formation of WAPAC, the agency tends to go 
directly to WAPAC without consulting WACO. It is growing 
apparent that redevelopment will not be able to: supply 
housing for everyone in the Western Addition. At present, 
about one-half of the working people earn less than $4,000 
aayears if these same people remained in the redeveloped 
area, the only thing changed in the community would be the 
buildings. New buildings will not raise the income of the 
present residents and will only slightly improve the stan- 
Cande ote di Vane. 

Since A-2 was first planned, more housing has been de- 
Sacnatved Lor public housing or housing with rent Supcaowee. 
The question is how much new housing will be avan lable: 1oc 
the present residents, and where will the rest of the people 


move their ghetto? 
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Se Urban Plannine 


Introduction - As a result of the diversity “of en 
urban population, a city has a multiplicity fore tunervenes 
Among the many functions are the numerous essential and 
non-essential municipal services which the eltyY MUST, DrOvacder 
fyraddition, when particularly disturbing or detrimental 
conditions arise, it may be NCCeSsary UO. AaCt —vo. al wevaare 
them. Ihis can result in the creation of Special programs 
which assume a degree of permanence the longer they are in 
existence. Often, both standard services and special pro= 
grams are disappointingly unsuccessful because of OUTright 
failure or damaging compromise. Following is a. ltetictaace 
tors which have been observed as hampering efficiency of 
city services. 

Lack of coordination. The service or program which is 
undertaken may require cooperation and coordination among 
Several “city agencies or departments,  Titeteoordina yan 
May wake, one of two forms. Active coordimetiion may be 
necessary when one agency requires material support from 
Cr7erc in Order bovexecute <inGs Dunc tion) 2One thesother saan. 
Ti may We Ssutrictent to ensure that another orcanizacicoumis 
HOwacuively pursuing a competitive or objectives either 
Diet vermverntly or deliberately... When such active or tacig 
Coordination 2s mov forthcoming, the perrormance. of ead, 
func elon Ls Prustrated, perhaps to the, point “of Whavine no 
positive effect. 

Lack of Comprehensiveness. A problem common to city 
services which is related to the previous one is the lack 
of comprehensiveness in any endeavor. In many cases, a sim- 
Plecuve eva uavlonm Or <a-meed or special proDlemmiresuite in 
Pacman cil Drovils On Ola particular service or program, 
Single-mindedness of purpose then masks the fact that there 
are additional, crucial factors contributing to the problems 


wach have nov been noticed, not understood, or mot taken 


ice 


into consideration. In many urban problems, there is a 


failure to realize that the problem does not have @ simple, 
neat solution and in fact, nas a larger scale than the typi- 
cal organization and orientation of city services. Abere 
consequence of not approaching the problem comprehensively 
ig that the unsatisfactory situation is not likely to res- 
pond to the prescribed treatment. 

Lack of Continuing Assessment. Another characteristic 
often found associated with less than successful city ser- 
vices or programs is inadequate evaluation of Chei.~ erect. 
The inadequacy may derive from several causes. To, begin 
Witt, very o1ten an appropriate measure of the performance 
of the program is not selected. The probability of this 
occurring is enhanced by the Wantangible’ Character sol Gene 
output of many municipal programs. To measure the effec- 
tiveness of the program a surrogate may be selected which 
in fact does not represent the effectiveness. A common 
error is to measure an input to a program ora Service 
rather than an output, consciously or unGonsci oucLy assu- 
ming a direct relationship. Typically, this assumption leads 
to a concentration on improving the inappropriate index and 
a tendency to avoid developing a superior measure. 

Continuous monitoring of the performance of the program 
is necessary for an accurate eveluation of its success-that 
is, to ascertain whether it is having the desired effect. 
Such assessment is often not relished when success has not 
been forthcoming, and this general state of affairs Suggests 
that evaluation by an independent party is a practical need. 
Another difficulty is the sluggishness which develops when 
a redirection of the service or program is evident. (Contin- 
uing evaluation has no value if the results are not acted 
upon. ) 


Insufficient Involvement of Subjects - It is usual that 


when a city program is brought to bear upon a problem, the 


Te 


program is conceived and implemented by an Organization ex= 
ternal to the subject population. This often means that a 
city agency executes a Program designed for a certain stra - 
Cun Of 1s population, according to what it judges to be 
best in the way of Solving the group's problem. However, 
only rarely is the applied knowledge and CXPCruULse sos ours 
Standing that lack of Support and involvement by the ocpm 
lace does not frustrate the program, Contributions by the 
arteCred weroup to the Planning and implementation of im- 
provement programs is now virtually a requirement in order 
for the programs to have a reasonable chance of success, 
Disagreement over Goals and Objectives - Another source 
Chediitiouloy for Cluy activi t1 es, a espe Givers. vy sOf Opin = 
on about what the problem really is and the best way to 
tackle it. The diversity originates in the Da Ue Or baat 
ed -intomation acauired by the individuals, PEuoUubs. Craor— 
Canizations with a stake in the Problem or fee resolwucion. 
In the case of severe disputes, the organization which 
controls the source of funds carries the most WElZht “and 
hence 18 point of view usually dominates the others. Fur- 
thermore, this organization is almost never an organization 
of the people in whose benefit the action ig being taken. 
When agreement connot be reached over Coals. ut may sc caries 
Den possible co concur on most or all Ob ec tives. = Ine tvais= 
tinction in terminology is that objectives are here to be 
understood as specific programmatic actions, a level below 
Uiexsoverail goals, hue, cooperation on a program does not 
necessarily imply that there are goals held in common; It 
is at the level of objectives that basic agreement must be 
reached. A minimum requirement is to ensure that all parties 
have access to all relevant information and knowledgeable 
opinions. There is then a better basis for discussion and 


possible agreement. 
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These are student observations. 


Framework 
A framework to keep in mind when planning is being con- 


sidered is the "planning matrix’. The planning process May 
be defined in terms of the functions which are a part Ob it. 
These functions, and consequently the process, are neither 
unique nor strictly sequential, so the following procedure 
may be regarded as a structure imposed for convenience in 
discussion. In the broadest terms, the planning process 
involves the generation of plans, the evaluation of UnoEce 
plans, selection of a course of action, and implementation 
of that decision. With slight elaboration, the planning 
process becomes: 

_ Establish overall goals and program opjectives:. 

_ Generate alternative ways to achieve objectives. 

_ Evaluate the alternative programe. 

=  pelece a Pprogran. 

- Implement the program. 


_ Measure the effectiveness of the program and compare 
Tas vo une OU,eCtives. 


An additional dimension of structure may be employed to 
describe the various groups of people or organizations who 
have direct or indirect interest in planning in the urban 
region constituent parties are: 

- The Department of City Planning 


PVA ouner city agencies whieh provide municipal ser- 
Vices. 


- The private sector, including labor and business. 


- Residents, by geographic, social, oF economic asso- 
Cala e Lol 


] ~Elected orficials:. 

= Me surrounding region. 

A matrix can now be formed with one dimension being ‘aals 
steps of the "planning process" and the other being the con- 


stituencies. This framework should not be construed as 
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defining a hierarchy of JON Haller vale ais; Simply a statement 
of what any good planner Should be doing and who has an in- 
Leres. 1h the Planning process and the results accrued 
therefrom. Both decentralized and centralized planning 

can be discussed in terms of this framework, 

This structure is not necessarily the best skeletal 
arrangement, but it does facilitate the Fathering of Antor= 
mation and the discussion of proposed changes, 

Observations - To add some depth to the comments about 
the, factors: listed earlier, we turn to some observations 
made during the study of the city by a spectrum of invescie 
gators. In general, the state of planning in San Francisco 
cee OCr aseit 1S in most citiese, Wretie failing despite 
the good intentions of those responsible over the years. 
The following comments are both analytical and suggestive, 


clearly pinpointing causes of failure and remedial ideas 


Chinatown 

Demographic Data: There are about 50,000 Chinese (about 4 
under the age of 25) living in a narrow strip surrounding 
Grant Avenue. More and more Chinese are entering profes- 
sional fields and moving out. ot the ghetto. The Chinese 
are industrious and hardworking, but need better jobs at 
higher wages. More than 3000 women work in garment fac- 
tories (12+ hrs/day) for less than $1/hr. 


haciale-and National Character: Chinatown is almost all Chi 


nese, about $ born in China. 


Family: Traditionally very strong. Parents have very Strong 
control (suppressive) over children. Kids are rebelling-- 
e.g., parents look down on mixed dating, but the kids fre- 
quently date whites and blacks. The woman holds a rather 
dominant role in the family. Social life is a very impor- 


taiuepauw Ol lite dn Chinatown, 


es 


Pacwilicies: Ln general, facilities are greatly overcrowded 
and inadequate for the number of people, €.@., one play- 
ground in all Chinatown; as many as 10 men may share one 
small room. The overcrowding is reflected in a Tuberculosis 


rate nearly three times that for the whole city. 


Education: The median school years completed is about 3 
yrs. for males and 10 yrs. for females. -this is improving, 


especially with the new immigrants. 


General: Chinatown lacks unity and effective leadership. 


"six companies", 


The old power structure, represented by the 
maintains its official position of leadership, but hac an 
fact lost most of its power. It is ultra-conservative and 
seems only interested in maintaining the Statue Oue,) — ine 
people themselves don't see the problem; they see the youth 
rebellion, but they don't know why. Most wait quietly and 
patiently for a "great leader" to come and cure the ills of 


Chinatown. 


Mission District 
Demographic Data and Racial Characteristics 
Total Population: 132,100" 
White: 118,900 (90%) 
"Spanish surname: 23,800 (18%) (34% of ss foreign born) 
Non-white: 13,200 (10%) 
Black: 6,700 (5%) 
Despite such a large Anglo population, the Mission has 
a predominant Latin flavor, particularly in the primarily 
residential areas. Immigrants from Central America comprise 
the majority of the foreign born; Mexico is about sixth in 
representation. Most of the Blacks live in the Bernal 
Heights area or on Protrero Hill. A "significant" number 
of Indians also live in the Mission District. 


ee 
1968 Health Department estimates. 
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Family Structure 


Only qualitative data exist here since the 1960 census. 
Generally, the Mission contains both an unusually large 
number of single people and large families; at least 8% 
of the Mission families have six or more members, 


Sunnydale 
A, Basic Demographic Information 
eee eae ee Fa On 

1. Boundaries of complete housing project: 


Hahn St., Velasco St., Brookdale Dies 
Sunnydale St., 


2. Boundaries for neighborhood focus: 


Hahn St., Blythdale Ave., Santos ib ss 
Sunnydale Ave. 


3. Racial make-up: 


Approximately 50% Black, balance is a mix- 
tures of White, Chicano, FPidtpeings 


4, Appropriate 1960 census tract: 
M10 

bie 2 OOULati on Density: 
80/acre (1968) 

Ge Lsirtnra te: 
O55 Mue8)) 

(Ouse Project: 


Units are 20-25 yrs. old; low income 


Be lanly So pructure 
High incidence of fatherless homes. 


Active community leaders are mostly middle-age women 
and young men (15-25 yrs.). 


Many mothers managing homes and have large numbers of 
Children, Teenage boys tend to rebel against matriar- 
chal situations (perhaps a strong desire to assert 
masculinity). 


Many college age men trying to aid by supplying male 
guidance in schools, playgrounds, etc. 


eae 


Ce. 


p. 


Facilities 

Housing Administration Building: Health and Recreation 
Center (at 1654 Sunnydale Ave.) has a gym which 
is being reopened. 

John McClaren Park - outside playground, indoor swimming 
pool, fields, golf course. 

Of the five local playgrounds, only one has a paid direc- 
tor. These playgrounds could provide invaluable 
community centers in the evenings. They can help 
Kids to stay off the streets, 


Organizations 
BEAU (Business Development) 
Sons of Sunnydale: an organization of young men whose 


aim is to provide missing male guidance for child- 
ren in the community. 


Miscellaneous Comments 


Young black college students, with whom we have had 
extended conversations, have emphasized: 


1. The need for the community to develop its power 
both financially and politically. 


®, Violence i8 a tool to be used when the need dic- 
tates. 


3, People in the community must be unified in order 
to fight evident exploitation. 


4, Many rebellious youth must be employed this sum- 
mer if severe problems are to be avoided. 


Sunset Area 


Basic Demographic Data 


Boundaries: Bounded by ocean, Twin Peaks, and Portola. 
Population (1960): 102,000 
Racial: 95% white 


Population Density (1960): Along beach and park--30- 
59.9 persons/gross acre. Rest of Sunset--.7-29.9 
persons/gross acre, 
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5. Dwelling units and vacancy rate west of Twin Peaks and 
Sunset: (1968) Dwelling units: 55,655 
Vacancy rate: 0.65% 


6. % of family households (1960): 81% and over 
7. Median family income: $7500-$9500 


8. Age: Persons under 18: 20-30% 
Persons 65 and over: 11-15% 


9. Land used for commerce: 1-4,99% 
10. Approximate birthrate: .012 births/pop. 
11. Approximate 1960 census tracts: Q1A, Q1B, Pl, P2 
(cotal pop. 57) 000) 1960) 

Description 

Sunset is a predominantly white area, and lrish Catho-— 
lics are the largest single ethnic group. The population 
is extremely stable. There is little construction and few 
Vacancies. There is a mixture .of white @nd oOlue collar 
workers. A lot of them are civil servants (police, firemen). 
Since the area has been growing older, there have been 
fewer children; this is reflected in the mon-compulsory 
DUSe Iie Ol lack children co Sunset iscnools to. Rims 
the schools. The area voted for Kennedy in 1960 and voted 
for a liberal congressman (McCarthy). Sunset is not go much 
reactionary Or Conservative as apathevic, “although there 
ie growing fear, There is livtle «commerce, mainly cairns 
St. Homes are in the $30,000 range. In the northwest 
Dearc-Or sUnSseL Dy the Great tighway, unere are younges 
people, Blacks, Chinese, and “hippie” types. This area is 
deteriorating in relation to the rest of Sunset. «Major 
issues are education, crime, mental health, parking, taxes, 
and transportation (there 1s Opposition to the proposed 
construction of trolley tracks under four blocks of West 


Portal Avenue). 


Recreation Areas (there ig not a great demand for parks) 
Golden Gate Park West Sunset Playground 
aterm Fark School grounds 
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Organizations 
SPEAK -- new group organized to promote community involve- 
ment 


6 community improvement groups 
several merchant associations 
i public schools 

5 parochial schools 

35 small Protestant churches 

EB Cavnolve Darasnes 

Taravel Police Station 


Newspapers 


Sunset News -- once a week 
Progress -- twice a week 


Carhnoiic Monitor 


Chronicle and Examiner 


Western Addition 

For purposes of the class the following area has been 
designated for closer focus: between Geary and Turk and 
between Divisadero and Fillmore. 
A, Demographic Data 

About 50% earn less than $4,000/yr. (these statistics 
for all of Western Addition. 

Unemployment is about 15% for males and 13.5% for fe- 
males. 

About 25% of the population is under 18. 

Juvenile crime rate/1000 in 8-18 age group is 76. 

About 42% of children under 18 do not live with both 
parents. 

About 23% of the people older than 25 have 7 or less 
years of education. 

Venereal disease rate/1000 is 21. 
B, Family Structure 


Do not consider the following without being critical. 
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Lc lars aia rai omker- al family, the father may not live with the 
family. if the father t< employed it is with some menial 
Job and he probably changes jobs frequently for that rescons 
The family, in most cases, is matriarchally dominated. The 
mother probably works. Juveniles probably spend little 


time at home. Street-corner society does exist, although 
tO What extent is not known. 


C. National and racial characteristics 
—$—— eS St ON AVAC CET ISUICS 


In 1960 about 60% blacks occupied this area, A Japanese 
community is non existent. 


D, Facilities (in the target area). 


1. Housing projects on Scott and Pierce Streets 


Vie 


2. Midtown apartments are leased and owned by the city. 


n 


They are for "moderate" income families. 


Commercial activity and bus route on Filmore. 
ewe rarks a1 Area 
s Seni rankilin Junior High School 


3S 
mM 
ez) 
6. Golden Gate Grammar School 
fancoaavry hospice. 

8 Higetin Lucher Kingrecuare ts to pe im area. 
g, 


Entire area is designated an A-2 section for redevelop- 
meme. DY the CELY . 


Target area picked because it is most representative of 
Western Addition. It has old and new housing, employment 
Ploplems, problems associated with drugs and liquor, anal 


mixed age group of people. 


Appropriate 1960 Census Tracts: 


(pop./acre); 1968 


. densit 65 
a ! estimates) 


birthrate 
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C, ECONOMIC STATE 

i, £ublic Pinance 

City of San Francisco finances presents a clas- 

sic cage of economic deterioration, rising tax rates, and 
faster-rising expenditures. Total expenditures as of June 
1969 were $415,206,258; a figure showing an average annual 
increase of 12% over the past decade. The 1969 expenditures 
can be broken down as follows (with average annual increa- 
ses for the ten year period). (See Table LLs6)) 


Table I1-6 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
AS OF JUNE 1969 


Annual Increase 


1960-69 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


General Government BOT (3b ber qs 

Public Safety 50; 015, 795 8% 

Hospitals 23; 267) 536 15% 

Public Welfare 108, 875, 922 28% 

Schools Ou, 937.9 12% 

Recreation alg tee Woy tyne Sei) 9% 

Add other 29,405,099 8% 
OTHER EXPENSES 

Bond Redemption and 

interest 15,015,374 0% 

Pensions and Compen- 

sation 23,483,409 2% 

Municipal Railway 

deficit 17, 890, 780 26% 

Additions to Capital LO, 105. (29 


All Ovher 314,751 
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Most of the increases could not be easily avoided. Public 


welfare eligibility and rates are set by state and federal 
regulation. Rising school costs were primarily due to 
rising enrollments. To maintain a level of expenditures 

would have meant a decided decrease ins per student services 
Also municipal employees wage rates have had to increase to 


be competitive with the private sector, 
Over the game ten year period, revenues have managed to 
grow in proportion to expenditures. City-raised revenue 


Showed an average annual increase of 12%, broken down as 
follows (with the 1969 level given): 


Table flv 
CITY-RAISED REVENUE 
1969 
11969 Level Annual Increase 
1960-69 


LOCAL REVENUE 
Property taxes and be 
penalties $211, 756,815 10% 
Retail Purchase and 
Use tax 220 767 029 UG 
Business tax 
(1969 only) iy none giee Se 
Dseeeeg) 3,056, 066 30% 
raieea 1,799, 064 1 
Court ‘fines Le SO lke TO 5% 
Departmental Revenues 42,400, 946 30% 
Interest earned 9,913,452 50% 
Other EAC Ome CLG Vz 


$304, 882, 376 
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In addition to own revenues (those locally raised), the city 
of San Francisco had access to etatve=sshared revenues and 


federal and state grants-in-aid. The amounts are as follows: 


Paple LL=6 


STATE-SHARED REVENUES AND 
FEDERAL AND STATE GRANTS-IN-AID 


Annual Inerease 


1960-69 


1969 Level 


STATE-SHARED REVENUES 
Motor Vehicle 


Ruel Wax $8,969, 090 10% 
Motor Vehicle 
License fees 8,914, 897 1% 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Micense <eubsidy iba Non (35) a 
Cigarette tax 
(1968-69) 4,128,595 47% 
FEDERAL AND STATE 
CRANTS=IN-ATD 
Welfare eye \eisre QUG 
Education OO, O10 eG 
Seo 4, 374,082 11% 
Other Iso Se 32% 


While revenues have kept pace with expenditures in the 


past, these sources seem to be reaching a point of diminish- 
ing returns while expenditures appear to be growing exponen- 
Pine OGG he. ie) Property taxes provide approxi- 
mately 50% of own revenues. This percentage has been de- 
creasing over the years because this tax has not kepv up 
with general economic growth. (See Fig. II-23). Almost all 


of the increase in revenue from property taxes in receny 
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; oie total 
Lxpenditured,% nevenues 


millions le 


of $ # 
4 


Figure II-22. TREND OF SAN FRANCISCO 
REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 


Source: Data used from Annual Report of the Controller, and 
National Income and Product; Accounts! Office ‘ofr 


Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 
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of $ 
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Gross .ational Product 


800 


750 


700 
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600 
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Assessed Valuation 
of faxable rroperty 
i Sole 


10 
. 
[e) 


Wes . - . : 
1960 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 39 (0) 


Figure IIT-23. TAXES LAG BEHIND ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


Source: Data used from Annual Report of the Controller, and 
National Income and Product Accounts, Office of 
Business Economics, Department of Commerce, 
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years has been the result or rate increases, not increases 
in the assessed value of property and improvements taxed. 
Assessed value is designated by state law ag 25% of the 
market value of the property and its improvements. The 
assessment is made by the assessor's OLLICes. anda inte 
determined by the gale price of comparable property (loca- 
tion dwelling, etc.), 

A greater use of municipal bonds has been Suggested by 
many casual observers. But this source of funds is very 
restricted by regulations Surrounding its use. At present, 
the limit on municipal debt is set by (both city charter and 
State law. The city charter limit is set at 12% of the as- 
sessed value of property subject to taxation. (The State 
limit would be 15%.) Certain types of bonds are exempt 
from the 12% limit (See Table II-9). In addition, the 
School district can issue bonds up to 15% of assessed valu- 
ation because it maintains a junior college. (le hee not 
issued any.) At this vime,. NOWEVer, Tt re mov the dene 
ceiling which is the problem. The maximum rate of interest 
peems to be the pottleneck, State law sets the bimie at 
6% (there is a constitutional amendment being contemplated 
to raise it to 7%). Ina tight bond market, even the fact 
that municipal bonds are exempt from federal taxation does 
not make them an attractive enough asset to clear the mar- 
ket. As a result, the city had $177 million in uneola ponds 
ae or sune, 1969. An additional consideration in the weer 
bonds is revenue for redemption and interest. Even if the 
interest rate limit is raised, the bonds must be paid off 
through the same taxes that will soon be unable to meet 
other claims on them. 

Current federal and state funds are not going to fill 
the gap. At present, state-shared revenues from motor 
vehicle fuel tax are restricted to use on highways and 
roads. (Legislation to divert it to use for mass transit 
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Table IL-9 
PROPERTY TAX RATES 


em uncotal. e 
1960-61 8.463 omy 8.4380 
1961-62 8.29 Loe 8.310 
1962-63 9.386 004 9.390 
1963-64 Sees ,084 SZO20 
POOH=O5 9.060 2170 9.230 
1965-66 9.860 SOS 10,166 
1966 -67 10.193 s417 10.610 
1967-68 8 446 354 9.800 
1968-69 Se (se2 498 LO, 230 
1969-70 ios ~605 12.290 


* 

Rate per $100 valuation. Includes general funds, schools, 
Municipal Railway deficit, Bay Area Air Pollution Control 
Dusoricy, and adil other facilities. 


| 9 eS ener omer mri mre 
Table II-10 
BONDING CAPACITY OF THE CITY ”** 


PUI ee Bigs Sp tee fees oR es ee SS Se eee 


Hume 30. 1969 
Maximum limit 


12% of $2, 251,547,600 $270, 165, (£2 
Total issued 318, 224, 000 
Exempt from xX 


12% limit 169, o44, 000 
158,180, 000 


Limit to Future Bond Issues 
2} 
(Subject to 12% limit) $112, 005, 71 


TS 

Excludes the bonding capacity of the school esprielu. Cal 
issue up to 15% of assessed valuation because of the exis- 
tence of a junior college in the district. 


Gist 
Exemptions include bonds for (a) water supply, shortage, 
distribution, (b) public improvements that can be assessed 
against private property benefitted thereby. (None issued), 
ue debt for acquisition, construction and improvement of har- 
or, 
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Woe ccc iv ly deteated),, The erante-in-ald trom etacemend 


federal government sources are issued by program and are re- 
stricted to use in that function (Aid to Families with Depen- 
Children, Manpower Programs, ete.). Most of the federal 
funds are passed through the state. Due to the fact that 

san Francisco's population is a small percentage of the 
state's (even though it has a large percentage of the prob- 
lems), it has little weight in the legislature. Therefore, 

a big swing toward aid to the city does not seem too likely. 
Nor is a major influx of direct federal money likely. 

The 1970 Economic Report of the President provides an 
interesting projection of the nation's economic resources 
and the demands on those resources Uroven 1975.5 ey eS. 
this study projects increased state and local expenditures 
of $30 billion. These projections assume full employment, 

a substantial pull-back from Vietnam, existing Federal tax 
raves, and existing patterns of private consumption and in- 
vestment. San Francisco's share of the $30 billion would 
be approximately $100 million. (This includes $30 million 
in new programs.) Substantial increases above the $100 
million would require either higher federal taxes ora 
major redistribution of Federal expenditures. We make two 
observations on this: 1) Congress has just reduced tax 
faves which will reduce revenues collected by 1975 by the 
amount of $4 billion. 2) A major redistribution of federal 
expenditures with constant taxes has never taken place. Con- 
gress will be more likely to reduce taxes than to increase 
expenditures as the Vietnam war tails off and the chance of 
Diet meet boise part Of the: funds from e6xistine programe co 
C1 torswne Clules 2s practically ma. 

Future Directions 

From the evidence presented above it can be seen that 
San Francisco can not continue with its traditional revenue- 


moter ceocess. ligatedoes,, there will have to be 2a 
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drastic cut in services or there will be a fast approach 
fPomtiecal ruin. in order for whe city to remain viable, 
neither alternative is possible. Theret ore, the city govern= 
ment will have to find and institute new modes of financing 
public expenditures. (Figures 11-24 and I1-25 give a break- 


down of City expenditures and sources of revenue). 
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Lducation 


2 3% 


Welfare 
26% 


Operating 
lixpend, 
cat 

16% 


Figure II-24, BREAKDOWN OF 1969 CITY EXPENDITURES 


: Other 


E Local 
& Sources 
Property ene 
Tax & 28% 
CC, 


Penalitiesf 


i State 
-Grents—in— 
i Aid 
22% 


Figure 11-25. SOURCES OF REVENUE FOR 1969 EXPENDITURES 


City and 
3 DOr tyor stune Controller of the y 
ace os 4 35 Prancisco. stor fiscal -yearrended 


une 30, 1969. 
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2. Employment 
Recent Trends In the San Francisco Labor Market 


Total Employment - Civilian employment in San 
Francisco passed the half million mark in 1966 and currently 
stands at an estimated 535,000. Employment in the City has 
experienced moderate gains during the last decade but the 
rate of growth has been significantly slower than the Bay 
Area as a whole. The steady decline of two industry groups 
-- manufacturing, and whole sale Erade =— Which account LoL 
Alioscs of over 13,000 jobs since 1958, has served to offset 
the 37% growth in the finance industry. 

Unemployment _and Subemployment” = pan Hrancis¢co ' s.econo— 
mic expansion has not had strong impact in the City's povere 
ty areas where unemployment may be as severe as it was a de- 
Cadesetor Iie ofticial rave of unemployment ranged between 
3.9 and 5.8% during the sixties and the current figure is 
approaching 5%. It is noteworthy that the unemployment 
rate among San Francisco residents is normally higher than 
rates in other parts of the Bay Area, because the method 
used to determine unemployment figures does not consider 
many forms of "de facto" unemployment. A 1966 employment 
survey conducted in the heart of the Western Addition and 
the Mission District found unemployment at 11% of the labor 
force. Whichever rate if employed, it is clear that between 
25,000 and 50,000 people are currently without employment in 
the City, The unemployment figures also do not reflect the 
degree of "subemployment" in the labor force. The subemploy- 
ed include those normally counted as unemployed plus those 
who have given up looking for work those working for pover- 
ty-level wages, or those who are working part-time but seek- 
ing full-time employment. The 1968 survey referred to above 
found subemployment to be about 25% of the labor force. 


* 
Appendix II-E is an Unemployment Model Developed for Urban 
Resource Development. 


iL=o2 


Eo should “be noted, however, that neither the OLR Vela at ei 
res nor the special-purpose Surveys consider the impact of 
iitegalfactivities on the economy of the community. Crude 
estimates suggest that such activities as prostitution, 
drugs, gambling, and thievery provide significant economic 
Support to the high unemployment areas of the Cioye 

Manpower Supply - San Hvancisco, like Wiost majouscatiec- 
has an abundance of residents Seeking work in low.andsun= 
Sei Veds ope. vin increasing proportion of the labor force 
is under 25 years of age (16% in 1960, 23% in 1970). Many 
of the city's younger residents have limited work experience 
and find themselves beset by numerous problems when seeking 
employment. These include: limited education, language 
barriers, discriminatory practices against Blacks and other 
ethnic groups, physical and social problems, and CLT s Oe 
Structure, 

the over-25 workers have generally moved to the suburbs 
outside San Francisco but have returned to their HOUS. iA 
the city. This segment of the labor force is largely white 
and constitutes a major portion of the skilled, managerial, 
Senaaprofesstonal positions in, the city, The nunber orvcon— 
muters into San Francisco has increased sharply in the past 
decade and currently exceeds 40% of the labor force. The 
humber commuting» out of the city to jobs in the Bay Area ic 
about 40,000, a small figure compared to the 225,000 enter- 
Ligne e Luv eachrday. 

Employment Opportunities - Although the total employment 
of San Krancisco has risen from 472,000 1an 1959 to 535,000 
in 1969, the structure of the job market has undergone sig- 
nificant changes. Commercial employment has increased by 30% 
in the past decade and currently comprises almost 50% of the 
labor force. Financial activities, which include banking, 
real estate, and insurance have witnessed the most rapid 
growth and have served to strengthen the City's reliance 


Es 


on white-collar professional, managerial, and clerical em- 
ployment. Business services such as advertising and pub- 
lishing have kept pace with the finance industry, but these 
professions have not provided significant job opportunities 
for the less-skilled worker. Retail trade which services 
the resident population has remained relatively stable be- 
eause of the decline in the city's population. Tourism- 
related activities have risen sharply but again these posi- 
tions cannot be easily filled by those currently unemployed. 
Industrial employment has declined steadily. since une 
end of World War II. The city lost 16,500 industrial jobs 
from 1953 to 1966 while at the same time industrial employ- 
ment in the Bay Area rose by 53,000. Despite this decline 
San Francisco industry, which includes manufacturing, whole- 
sale trade, trucking and warehousing, and water-transporta- 
Tloumeemploys about 115; 000 persons =- approximately 21% 
of the total labor force. The reasons underlying the shifts 
in the labor structure are similar to the reasons for the 
changes in most case cities. Industry, particilarily manau- 
facturing, is hampered by antiquated port facilities (and 
strong competition from modern East Bay ports), Less direct 
and more congested transportation facilities, shortage of 
physical space, and the high cost of land relative to other 
Bay Area sites. It is notable that according to a 1967 
Chamber of Commerce survey only two firms employing more 
than one hundred employees began to operate in the City 
Since 1950. No firm of this size has entered in the sixties. 
Although the survey of industries is not complete, the avail-= 
able figures indicate that extremely few jobs for semi- and 
unskilled workers have become available in the sixties. 
The net shift in mobs reflects: a sharp) decline am position 
for these types of workers. Over 75% of the manufacturing 
jobs are classified as administration and auxiliary, food 


and kindred products, printing and publishing, apparel, 
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and fabricated metal production. These jobs generally re- 


Quire greater sophistication and skill and therefore have 
not provided significant opportunities for young, untrained 
Imad ividuals:: 

In summary, the indigenous unemployed labor Supply cur- 
rently does not provide the skills demanded by the City's 
employers. Industrial leaderg contend that they must have 
greater numbers of skilled and managerial employees before 
they can hire the less skilled. The Skilled workers are 
found outside the city but the Shifting job market makes 
it increasingly difficult for the less-skilled individual 
to find meaningful employment within the CEG Y.. 


A Hive Year Projection of Employment Trends 

Total Employment - The overall employment of San Fran- 
cisco will be strongly affected by the de-escalation in 
Vietnam, the national economy, and the extent of DRloOrETy 
shifts toward "quality of life" activities (pollution con- 
trol, reguilding the ghettos, etce.). Assuming that the 
war effort will decline steadily, that the economy will 
maintain a moderate growth, and that the emphasis toward 
the nation's domestic problems will be expanded moderately, 
EBne=wemployment level of the city should “continue the mii 
growth pattern exhibited over the past decode. War-related 
jobs will dampen the expansion but the centralization of 
fitianclal activities in the Central Business District wie 
Overshadow these declines. 

Manpower Supply - The explosive growth in the numbers 
Ory oune Deople desiring to enter’ the labor force myreine 
tne sixties will begin to subside over the next five years: 
The numbers will continue to rise but the relative increase 
Witsoe minimal, Lhe prooleme Lacing the 15 to 25 year old 
Brow siow No Signs of subsiding, however. “Ihe potential 
workers will be increasingly non-white, possess little more 


Saucatvrvomeand job skills, and sufier from perhaps even more 
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severe physical, social, and psychological problems than to- 
daytis youth. The established work force will continue its 
exit to the suburbs as soon as the financial means are avail- 
able. The deterioration of the City and the increased acces- 
sibility to the City because of BART will hasten this trend. 

Employment Opportunities - There is little evidence to 
suggest that present trends of commerce and industry will 
shift significantly over the next years. The financial and 
business services will continue to centralize in the down- 
town area and will create job opportunities for large num- 
pers of technical, clerical, managerial, and professional 
employees. These people will be drawn largely from areas 
outside the city but greater emphasis will be placed «an 
hiring younger, less skilled workers from the city and 
training them on-the-job for technical, clerical, and other 
white-collar positions. These activities must be coordina- 
ted closely with the education system ana government train- 
ing programs. 

The industrial sector should remain steady during the 
next five years as several industrial tracts are developed 
ig the southern region of the city. Other plants in the 
South of Market area will probably relocate outside the 
Gity but the total impact on jobs should not be significant. 
This static condition in the only industries open to less- 
skilled workers suggests that greater numbers will have to 
commute outside the city to find jobs. Although unemploy- 
ment levels are almost as high in the East Bay and South of 
San Francisco areas, the only possible job opportunities 
will be in these areas, not in San Francisco. The City re- 
Sident will be at a disadvantage by having to commute but 
no other alternative appears feasible at the present time. 
Unless the conditions are altered drastically to stimulate 
industrial development in San Francisco, it is highly 
doubtful that business of its own volition will return to 
the City. 
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Some General Problem Areas i 


n the Labor Situation of Sunny - 
dale 


The potential labor force in Sunnydale Dresen Civ’ as stchay = 


ded into two major sectors. First, there is a number of 


young men in their late teens and early twenties, many of 
whom are high school dropouts, and: the majority of whom 

are untrained and inexperienced, Due to the lack ofsine moe 
Teg ious. rurain ine opportunities or other means of gaining 
employment in the immediate Sunnydale area, these men mi- 
grate elsewhere in search of SOO 

The second major sector of the unemployed labor force 
consists of middle-aged mothers acting as head of household 
in the 75% of families in the area who are on welfare. Some 
of the women in this position are seeking or already have 
Jobs. Many are eligible for semi-skilled work as secretar- 
ies, or vocational nurses. A problem faced by most is how 
vo Care for the children and work at the same time. 

A few fathers in residence who have jobs are unskilled 
and work as janitors, bus drivers, airport workers or in 
Simaial occupations. 

There are few jobs available to residents in the Sunny - 
dale area. The major commercial interest in the area con- 
Sists of small stores and businesses with limited employment 
duotas. lhneresis no major industrial park el osevby, sand 
the ene facvory near by, ochlage Lock Works,” nas very Win 
ted demand for unskilled workers. There is presently one 
small housing construction project in the area, but becaudge 
Of Unvom and Skill requirements, the contractors are rely-= 
ing mainly on workers from outside of Sunnydale. 

Job placement services, such as the South East Poverty 
Commvesion on, HOC, ete., have had limited success “in the 
past. Many rely upon community Service: openings (playground 
Supervisor, etc.) and government supported activities for 


jobs. However, federal employment (Post Office worker, 


ee 


census taker) offers very limited possibilities, and even 
when openings do occur, many of the applicants are turned 
away because of poor performance on the Civil Service Exam. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps has been @ etandby for <n- 
ployment of youth, especially during the summer. These 
jobs are limited, however. This year, out of 1663 N.Y.C, 
jobs in San Francisco, only 676 will be open to youth in the 
Southeast Poverty Area (Hunter's Point, Sunnydale, ete. ke 
Often in the past these jobs have gone unfilled because of 
administrative mistakes. 

Jobs in the larger communities near Sunnydale are also 
becoming very scarce. For example, the shipyards, once a 
source of unskilled and semi-skilled employment opportuni- 
ties, have been plagued by extensive layoffs recently. 

One barrier to employment faced by Sunnydale residents 
is union membership. This problem has three different fa- 
eats; lack of skill in the potential workers, racial and ot-= 
her forms of discrimination by the unions, and the problems 
of lack of seniority in the unions faced by new members. 
Often the unemployed young man in Sunnydale lacks the train- 
ing required to get a job or belong to the Uren; Ane. as 
thus denied access in two ways. He is not only unemployed, 
but also has no strong organization to help him gain the 
skills needed and the job he desires. The aspect of dis- 
crimination on the other hand denies a man employment 
where union membership is required even though he may be 
eminently qualified for the job he is seeking. The problem 
faced by the new member of a union is that he is most like- 
ly to be laid off early because of his lack of seniority 
in the union. Thus, union membership is often viewed by the 
unemployed in Sunnydale as a barrier rather than an aid to 
employment. 

Transportation to and from work or potential job areas 
and Sunnydale does not seem to be an overwhelming problem. 
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There is a regular bus route north into the central San Fran- 

cisco area. ‘Transportation to the southern peninsula ie 

less adequate, however, If there were major unskilled job 

openings in the south, then low cost CLANsSpoOrtatiom tere 

could become a major factor in the Sunnydale job outlook. 
Within Sunnydale there are minor problems for those 

without cars, notably the lack of adequate transportation to 

Adult Education classes and to and from Supermarkets and 

other businesses and the low income housing areas,» Taine 

tack, could be’ a factor in tending to keep welfare mothers 


from seeking jobs and other adults from increasing their 
education. 


some Projections for the Near Future of the Labor Problem 
in Sunnydale 


Present population change statistics provided by the 
housing office indicate a turnover rate of about 2% per 
month in the low-income housing area. “The trend seeme to ve 
Toward. an “overall influx of Blacks: by arwatio fr two to once 
This may lead to the eventual formation of an all Black 
gnevvo. One Jabor problem associated with this Gs umion 
discrimination, 

The incidence of families on welfare (75%) will probab- 
ivy rewamy nieh as will the incidence of fatherlesswniomec. 
These two related tendencies are due to the restrictions on 
payment of welfare to families with an able-bodied adult 
male in residence, and the existence in the area of subsi- 
dized housing for welfare recipients. Thus, those families 
Mmovane into the area will tend to be fatherless and on wele 
fare. There will remain, therefore, a large potential la- 
bor force of middle-aged mothers. Child care centers and 
training for secretarial, nursing, or related types of 
employment will be needed if this force is to be employed. 

There is a tendency for the young men in their late teens 
to seek jobs outside of Sunnydale and to move out of the 
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area once they are employed. The lack of job opportunities 
in the immediate area is also in part responsible for the 
great number of fatherless homes. Since there does not 
seem to be much possibility of the opening of large-scale 
employment opportunities in the area, the drain of unskil- 
led, but employable males from the area will probably con- 
wane % 

To establish a successful enterprise which will employ 
Sunnydale residents, there must be some outside sources will- 
ing to donate capital and managerial skills, -—& evep in this 
direction is the planned establishment of 2 CO=-Op ror the 
area residents. Though such a business will not provide 
employment for large numbers of residents, it is hoped that 
towel provide training in management for a few, and will, 


if successful, encourage other such ventures. 


Possible Long Range Implementations and Their Implications 


One proposed training program would involve students 
from colleges in the San Francisco peninsula area. tee ae 
envisioned that these students could gain valuable training 
experience while providing organizational and teaching abili- 
ties badly needed in any job training program. The students 
could earn credits toward their degrees as appropriate. 

Much of the energy now devoted to other causes could be well 
spent in a program of this type. Secretarial and bookkeep- 
ing skills would be ideally suited to this program. 

Another much broader program could provide jobs as well 
as training. This program is envisioned as a type of uni- 
versal mandatory civic service. A program of this sort would 
encompass many of the goals of such organizations as the 
Peace Corps, Vista, and others. In it, each person would be 
required to dedicate perhaps one year of his life to some 
Sort of civic service, For this he would be paid, trained 
if necessary and by all means would be allowed credit for 


his work in the program so that it would not be considered 
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as lost time. Positions provided by this program could vary 
widely to fit the needs and talents of the individual and 
would provide much needed services to the community, laa 
program would be both locally and nationally administered 
to provide a broad range of opportunities and services, 
ites envisdoned aca government subsidized program that, 
unlike welfare, provides some social Service in return for 
the funds invested in it. 

The implications of the above mentioned programs and 
the envisioned improvements in transportation, child care, 
housing, and other problems in the Sunnydale area may lead 
to drastic changes. The high incidence of fatherless fami= 
ties on welfare in the area is due to conditions there 
which promote this type of Society, Fr ondi tions 1netne 
area are changed without regard for upgrading the remainder 
of the city, then a new area similar to Sunnydale may form 
elsewhere. Thus, heavy industrialization or the formation 
of a business district near Sunnydale may well tend to 
shift the basic problem of the area (lack of good paying 
Joos Within the skill level of the residents) elsewhere, 
Merefore aymajor area of focus for this community must 
be in training personnel for those jobs that exist and in 
Che ormation of Joos suited to) the abilities tof the resi. 
dents. 


Western Addition 

Hive wear Projection: For planning purposes, it would 
be safe to extend the findings of the employment survey ta- 
ken by the U.S. Department of Labor in November, 1966. That 
survey showed, for the Filmore-Mission District where 47,290 
persons lived, unemployment was 11% and Sub-employment was 
a startling 25%. The imbalance between skills in the slums 
ang the demand for these skills will most probably continue, 
The Table below shows occupations last held by the unemploy- 


ed in the Filmore-Mission District in the survey, and the 
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demand for those el cald maliesyA 


Table II-11 
OCCUPATIONS LAST HELD BY THE UNEMPLOYED IN THE 
FILMORE-MISSION DISTRICT 


Employer Unemployed 
Occupation Demand Experience 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 

White Collar 13.6 abe ak 
Craftsmen iS yale O39 
Operatives ral iy, 2 
Laborers On Wao 
Service Eye AS atl 
Farm Oe alg: 
Never worked = 14.5 
Occupation not O Oss 


reported 
ene et 8 a a a ee eee 


te te Cifficult to eet data ona specific sec tormor ene 
"Western Addition", and the foregoing estimates should be 
taken as symptomatic evidence of a general slum condition. 

Because of Redevelopment in the A-2 Area of the Western 
Addition, employment in the construction occupations can be 
expected to increase. This is due to Affirmative Action Pro- 
grams, as will be explained later. Whether those filling 
these newly created construction jobs will remain within 
the Western Addition as residents is questionable. The ten- 
dency voward fluidity, i.e€., rapid turnover of residencve Wae 
are unemployed, will probably continue, and therefore should 


pesconsidered So for planning purposes. 


Redevelopment and Affirmative Action Program - Redevelop- 
ment in effect buys land “retail”, prépares it and cella ic 
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"wholesale" to private developers. The Agency's "equal 
opportunity policy" is 


to take affirmative action to ensure that applicants 
are employed and that employees are placed, selected 
fore cvraimine, Grained, upgraded, promoted, demoted, 
layed off, terminated, rated, compensated, given work 
and shift assignments, and otherwise treated during 
employment without regard to race, color, religion, 


or political creed, age, sex, nandacap, or nacional 
Opi wera has 


The following language appears in the "Information to Bid- 
ders" section of nonexempted construction contracts and in 
the "Information Packets" provided to bidders of renewal 
Dire ieee. Land si 


Ten days after notification by the San Francisco 
Redevelopment Agency, the (apparent low bidder) 
(proposed selected redeveloper) will be required 
to attend an affirmative action compliance con- 
ference along with his’ known DrAnGcipalsssubcontrac= 
tors, including but not limited to major items of 
work such as heating, electrical, Olumbine ‘amd 

SO fortmo. This conference 16 for the purpose of 
providing details of how its proposed affirmative 
action compliance program will carry out each of 
the following nine tasks comprising the San Fran- 
Cisco Operational Plan for ensuring equal employment 
OppOrtunity in Bay Area Conse truction.... 


The 50% Employment of Area Residents: 


Taeorder to Tuntier the purpose of the Redevelopment 
Plan which is to better the community both physically 
and economically, it is hereby required that 50 percent 
of the work force used to perform this contract be 
besidenus of the Area, The purpose of this orovision 
is vO Channel certain economic. benefits of the Agency! 6 
redevelopment activity into the local community where 
the redevelopment work is beine carried out so .as to 
upgrade the residents of the community economically 

and vhereby help to equip them to Vive within, and 
maintain their community, once the redevelopment pro- 
eess 2s completed. For the purpose of recruitment, 

the following Area is hereby defined as that portion 

Or eunereCaty and County bounded... . 


SeOrcle Cxtent the Contractor is unable (as deter- 
mined by the Agency) CO TUL) the work ferce, conpo— 
sition requirement of this Section of the contract he 
must hire one resident trainee for each non-resident 
employee. 
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The trainee rather than the non-resident will be 
considered as making up the work force. 


b. Affirmative Action Program: 


The contractor and each subcontractor shall require 
their respective subcontractors who have a subcontract 
to develop a written affirmative action compliance 
program.... Hach contractor's program shall provide 
in detail for specific steps to guarantee equal em- 
ployment opportunity keyed to the probleme end meeds 
of members of minority groups, including, when and 
where there are deficiencies, the development of 
specific goals and time tables for the prompt achieve- 
ment of full and equal employment opportunity.... The 
table should provide a SOBIC (Spanish speaking, Orien- 
tal, Black, American Indian and Caucasian) profile of 
existing and projected work force. 


Gn Racial Quota: 


The affirmative action compliance program shall not 
require any specific racial quota but is intended to 
contribute to the achievement of a reasonable relation- 
ship between. the racial composition of the City and 
County of San Francisco and that of construction work 
Lorces . 


gd. ‘The Actual Case 

The 50% minority requirement clause "may be added at the 
discretion of the Area Director," in Model Neighborhood Pro- 
fecu Areas and in other depressed urban renewal project 
neighborhoods. The recruitment area is often much greater 
than the specific redevelopment area. The Agency generally 
requires a 50% composition for its work, i.e., demolition 
and site preparation. For actual construction done by 
the develcper, 50% is not spelled out. However, it has been 
requested by the Hunter's Point Community (and granted). Hence 
it is a visible precedent which has quite often been follo- 
wed, 

The list of minority contractors has grown appreciably 
in the last several years. Contractors often support each 
other by using others! services. Joint-ventures are good 
possibilities for these small minority contractors. Benson 


Hattem, the Agency's Affirmative Action OPticer, uses pic 
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impluence to sée that all Affirmative Action Programs in- 
clude minority members. The 50% precedent Used Spy eule 
Agency and requested by Hunter's Point gives him a strong 
arguing position. Indeed, many contractors do approach 
50%. 

If a contractor cannot find a minority union member 
from the locality, he will hire "someone off the street, | 
Tiss Moet easily done with laborers, carpenters, and 
cement masons, as these skills are much in demand in con- 
struction and training velavively acy. Orato example, 
he may hire a welder from the shipyard if he cannot find 
one from the union. The contractor then gets the trainee 
into the union, somehow. The System works on hypocrisy, 
but it works. The net result is to add Minority races to 
the unions, which is basically what they want anyway. 

Williams and. Burrows has been cited ag parvicularihy 
responsible in minority employment. They are large enough 
to be able to rotate their people through different jobs, 
thereby accustoming them to the "moving" nature of con- 


Strucuion work. 


e. Critical Deficiencies: The Agency has noted the follo- 
wing trades for their glaring deficiencies in minority mem- 
bership: 
Asbestos Workers; Carpet, Linoleum and Soft Tile Layers; 
Hisetrieians; Elevator Constructors: Glaziers: tron Wor- 
Keve; bavhnere; Operating Engineers, Plumbers andy Pipe 


Pitveres; Sheet Metal Workers; Sprinkler Fitters; Tile 
Setters and Tile Helpers. 


f. Western Addition A-2 

Mr, Joseph Hall, Assistant Housing Specialists for the 
Agency, said that ten new construction starts would begin 
Within the A-2 area this year, probably deliverable within 
one year. He also stated he expected that A-e2 redevelopment 
would be completed within 3 years. This is probably very 
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g. The Philadelphia Plan and San Francisco 

The Philadelphia Plan was put into effect. in che Pralta- 
delphia area last September by Labor Secretary George P. 
Shultz under Executive Order 11246. "Tt requires contractors 
bidding on federal and federally assisted construction pro- 
jects costing over $500,000 to agree to make a good nraith 
effort to assure that a specified percentage Of “the Workers 
in each of six designated trades will be members of minori- 
ty groups." For example, the plan states that from 5% to 
8% of the plumbers on a job during the calendar year 1970 
should be from minority groups and that by 1973 the range 
should be from 20% to 24%. 

There are indications that if San Francisco does not 
come up with an acceptable version of the Philadelphia Plan. 
the Federal Government will impose it by itself. The City 
has until the end of July 1970 to come up with a plan. such 
a plan, however, will not affect the Agency, whicn already 
operates its Affirmative Action Programs on a much higher 
basis than the Philadelphia Plan. 


20 Year Projection 

While the noticeable effect of A-e2 development in the 
Weevern Addition will be the addition of area minorities vo 
thesconetruction labor force, this alone. will mov solve tne 
acute sub-employment problems. Unless new industries are 
included in the San Francisco of 1990, it seems probable 
tac une Western Addition will still contain a bigh percen— 
pa@eor people Who ‘haven'> made it yeu, 


Nissron Distreics 
Or, the 132,100 estimated vo be living in tne Miseileneore— 
trict in 1968, roughly 90% are white (including 18% Spanish- 
surname), 5% are black, and 5% non-white; 6% are foreign born. 
Of this number, 60,000 are estimated to be in the labor force 
in 1970. Unemployment is estimated to be 10%, resulting in 
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6,000 unemployed in the Mission. The number of teenagers 


14-19 is estimated to be WS;000 £626,000." Bor an unemploy- 
ment rate of 35% with 50% in the work force, there are from 
2200 to 4400 unemployed teenagers 


Subemployment includes 13% working only part-time and 
7% earning less than $60 ber week, In numbers, there are 
7,800 in the first category and 4,200 in the second. 

The effect of the detrimental employment factors is 
PePlcovedmin 7% (5,300) of the. famiiqes having incomes 
less than $3000 in 1960, and 26% (8000) having an income 
less than $4000. A Filmore-Mission section surveyed in 
1968 reported a median family income of $4200 compared 
with the national average of $6300, 

This same Filmore-Mission survey indicated that 50% or 
3000 (if these figures are applied to the Mission as a 
whole) of the unemployed had not finished high School; les 


we 
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than 20% or 1200 had not completed the eighth grade. In 
1960, 63% of the Mission population over 25 had not fimniehed 
high school and 22% had not finished the eighth grade. The 
major problem perceived by the unemployed in minding sa oo 
was the lack of education and training. Next on the list of 
problems came health problems, followed by personal problems 
Suicioas 2 police record. 

Based on the Filmore-Mission survey, 75% (4500) of the 
unemployed would be willing to take on-the-job training, 50% 
(3000) would return to school if necessary by preferred 
on-the-job training, 25% (1500) would live away from home 
for job training, and 20% (1200) would move to another area 
Orinda “ob: 

Imvadaition to the above statistics, a sienificant per— 
cent of the unemployed teenagers have income from crime such 
as car theit. The environment of the youth and present so-= 
eiolmeccontes sare. Such tliat It 2s Guive difiricult if noc ain 
Dose lesLor sa weenacer to perceive that staying. in’ echoo! 


@rmeevting 4 job (thas 18, making an “honest Divine") ie at 
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advantageous or desirable. 
A number of job training and employment assistance pro- 


grams in the Mission represent hopeful signs Dut ate 1KO l 
perceived as having a significant impact in relation to the 
unemployment problem. 
Five-year projection 

The combined factors of continuing immigration, the de- 
parture of low-skill industries from San-Prancis¢co, and whe 
educational and social problems of the Mission Tid1ca ve: -cCon= 
stant if not steadily growing unemployment. The’ present 
job-training and employment programs, plus modest extensions 
of them, are to be viewed qualitatively as not being able to 
jaeluence the trends within a period of five years. This 
Waellene due primarily to a continuing’ influx of Dirore Tne 
and uneducated people to the labor force. The influx will 
consist of high school dropouts and immigrants to the Bay 
Area plugs workers with outmoded skills. ne social condi- 
tions of poverty and racial discrimination and cultural 
barriers which cause this influx are expected to show little 
@nenee uring thie period, The Secial conditions appear 
to be @ Constant in the system of national priorities-——thay 
i aubpject to only token attention. As a result, bandaide 
programs treating the symptom of unemployment are expected 
Co Continue their present course of insignificant succece 
clecasl DUG: , 
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D, HOUSING STATE 
1. Housing Production 

Introduction During the Winter of 1970, one of the 
San Francisco dailys published a cartoon depicting a museum 
that showed an animal known as the "Brontosaurus" which had 
outlived its usefulness as a result of tne process forevolu— 
tion. In the background of the skeletal remains of the 
Brontosaurus was the skeleton of several VStick! conctruce 
ted houses which had apparently outlived their usefulness 
as well, The identifying Sign of these skeletons read 
"U.S. Housing Construction-1470 A.D", 

The message is crystal clear, namely that the tradition- 
al methods of producing housing, like the huge mammals that 
once inhabited the earth, have Simply outlived thein saucer. 
ness, and evolution has taken its toll. The message is 
clear that these methods will Very shopuly ie iconiv vanmiene 
of historical interest for future Sere rawlonc, 

Realizing the nature of the constraints on traditionat 
building methods, the housing industry has been turning more 
and more to the factory and production-line techniques used 
in other segments of the American economy, “to produce indus= 
trialized building systems. Many such systems can be assem- 
Died of Grecved on thé site in a matter of days; some in 
NOUrS = “providing, almost literally, “instant space. 

Certainly, instant solutions for long-standing problems 
Cr landecost, a major factor in providing housing, social 
acceptability, financing-cannot be solved by just devising 
moresannovative alternatives. to traditional stick-buile 
housing. The effort must involve a joint-venture between 
government and the private sector-the financial institutions, 
Sponsor groups, architects, contractors, planners, sociolo-— 
gietse. lomebuilders., developers, “manuracturers; andr ane 
DuvelwC tse lt; 

But the technology of producing instant space is, at 
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least, enabling the housing industry to take: she Tires ten- 
tative steps toward meeting the need for a decent home and 
a suitable living environment for every family. 
4. Traditional Methods 

Even though the housing 4ndus try in the United 
States is one of the largest productive enterprises of the 
modern world, it has been relatively glow in taking see Le! 
advantage of the technological progress of ats times Most 
of the tract housing built Utllizesfimbersas structural 
members. Yet, timber frame construction, which is very 
much common place how, was only made possible by .alseriee 
of innovations introduced over a period of nearly 200 years. 
Tiwacwin 2070 thas the first patent for cutting and board- 
ing nails was granted, The palloonframe method of construc- 
tion ig claimed to have been first applied si Losat) | Lawimore 
recent years, progress has been achieved in the techniques 


of forest conservation and rotation, ine unennine, fein 


and the transportation of lumber, and. An Cubting sandsscascu— 
ing of timber. Processes for quick seasoning by water, 
steam, and chemical treatment have allowed expanded produc- 
tion and a better product. Today, timber is now used in new 
forms besides the traditionally known poardey ws Uveuais. 
joists, and beams. The perfection of new kinds on ehues 

and rosing and the use of hydraulic or power presses have 
allowed the production of plywoods, of hard boards made of 
wood pulp, of composition boards and gandwich panels. They 
have developed the techniques of ary construction in timber 
with resulting economy in time of erection. 

But by watching the nature of the process by whiehieea 
house or an apartment is put together, it becomes apparent 
that even the best accomplishments of traditional building 
methods in programming, planning, management, construction, 
etc. are clearly far from optimal. One sees workers scurry- 


ing up and down expensive scaffolding. They may be cutting 
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and fitting as many as 5,000 or 6,000 different pieces 
a Single house or apartment Biol er 
nadie and floor tiles. 


Low 
and more if one counts 
Most of these pieces and parts are, 


of course, made itn a factory. But most of then are not made 


to fit together. They are not Standardized. 

There is not one but three walls-the exterior, the in- 
Sulation, and the interior finish, When the three walls 
have been put together, someone hag tO put holes: into them 
again to anstall the heating ducts. And someone also hag 
to put in more cuts and holes in order to put in the elec- 
tric wiring and outlets. Nor is there just one window. 
Thereoare- usually. only parts-the wood or metal sashes, the 
glass and the hardware, that are put together im the coniu= 
Sion of on-site construction. If it rains too hard, schose 
PekKesOcher parts, can't be put together until the weather 
clears up. And then, of course, someone else must come and 
Oaciaes ibs, 

The craftsman who put all the pieces together use most- 
ly hand tools and are highly specialized. They won't touch 
cach Obners work, which means that they have to wait for 
each ouner cto finish and a lot of them are adle forse coed 
Parte of whe. time, Much of the non-timber material ucedme>s 
pum che Duilding toseuher=the concrete, mortar, ¢luestead= 
hesives, and paint-is wet. They have to be mixed, cured or 
Shaken in all kinds of weather. There is always someone 
Wetmine around Until they dry. On the average tradivionar 
housing construction job, labor ig used to an average 60% 
OL eCavnacesuy , 

hecemtly, traditional buvlders have been tranvicalily 
Searching for “cost reduction techniques wherever possi oles 
Foundations have been reduced to bare minima, The thickness 
icrdualicy of materials used in partitions and exterior walt 
has been reduced. But even in the lowest priced units, the 


price is too high for the low and moderate income group to 
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pay. Yet in these dwelling units, the cheapest lines oF 
hardware and appliances are used. Sound and heat insulation 
have been skipped or greatly reduced. in short, the tradi- 
tional housing industry has reached the point of diminishing 
returns. Any further cost reduction is impossible in the 
traditionally-built unit without curtailing the amenities- 
and traditional builders have also tried doing just thav. 

The earliest curtailments that were applied were in the 
dimensions of rooms and in the CuUalLEcy OL CONSULUCULON. = LO 
prevent any further curtailment of housing quality, codes 
and standards required by landing and sponsoring agencies 
began to cover each and every aspect of housing design and 
construction. These were mostly based upon standard good 
Mracuvess au che: ame OF their formation, but today are often 
termed arbitrary and perpetuating of the Stave Guew ha 
this sense, they are inimical to innovation. 

As previously pointed out, the traditional housing indus- 
try is an industry in transition, however SOW. So 1aced 
with the competition of industrialized housing and the pre- 
dictions that up to 75% of all housing built by 1980 will 
be industrialized to some extent, the progressive tradi- 
tional builders are evolving to a type of construction best 
referred to as rationalized traditional methods. 

it.” Reationalized: Traditional Methods 


Rationalized traditional methods, while relying 
mainly on the traditional skilled building trades, incorpo- 
rates various industrialized techniques, such as on-site 
mechanization, improved work-site organization and the use 
of some prefabricated elements. Rationalized traditional 
construction iS an obvious transitional step “in an-andus vey 
that is being revolutionized from traditional to industrial- 
ize€aq construction, It trys to achieve the best of oot 
methods, but usually is a hit-and-miss application of true 
Systems building. It does have three basic advantages over 
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traditional "stick building"-quality, Speed, and savings. 

One of the principal sources of these advantages is pre- 
cisely the fact that the rationalized builder 18 tyoicalay 
a large-scale housing builder and, Chus, deals with masc=-oneoe 
duction. He can secure lower prices by mass-purchagsing, 
he can receive better bids from sub-contractors who are 
assured of a steady production, and he can achieve better 
Scheduling, considerably reducing adie labor at, any eulmes 
Standardization of design elements and jig-assembly of 
Pabts can reduce the cost of, the time for, and the qualgy 
of assembly. 

For example, the use of precut lumber by rationalized 
DUEIderemnac all the inherent advantages .of true dndustri= 
elized Duiiding, vetit is easily, and commonly, applicable 
to traditional construction. Precut lumber means just what 
pac cei wimplies, na central) prevaratiom area—-call ates 
"factory" if you wish-an assembly line crew cuts to size, 
iimadvatree, all the dumber the unit will veduire, Other 
workers number the pieces, organize them into neat bundles 
and deliver them to the site, complete with instruc tione 
ECmeescenbly. Hrom then on, 10'S just: dike puttine so. oug= 
gle voce cvners.  but,unlike puzzle. buffs, the, workman eit aene 
Site knows exactly where each piece is-and exactly where each 
piece goes. Assembly time drops by as much as two-thirds, 
Tamora ocwns are Cut and eliieiency, 16 improved. - ldo. cace 
all pieces are cut to size at the factory, there are no vodds 
anawends a» the Site: that 2@o tO waste, and Jess ar the fac— 
tory than if cut piecemeal on-site. What's more, because 
the lumber must move down an assembly line, there is less 
Chance sof debrective pileces reaching the ssite, Thus, cual, 
Leal so “improved. 

Other common examples of rationalized traditional hous- 
ing construction include the use of pre-hung doors and win- 


dows, PVC pipe, wnitized bathtubs, tilt-up conerete panel 
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walls, and lift-slab concrete floor and roof slabs. 
Assembly lines, mass production and divisiom o1 haber, 
which are old hat to most industries, are finally being 
applied in the traditional housing industry. While many 
builders will apply these, and other rationalized tradition- 
al methods, and do quite well in producing a quality pro- 
duct at lower costs, the immediate housing needs require 
greater volume, lower costs, and more radical innovations 
than rationalized traditional construction alone can provide. 
For the most part, it must be viewed as a transition between 
true traditional methods and the goal of a mud ti=disei pines 
systems approach to indugtrially produced housing methods. 
iii. Mobile Home Construction 

Introduction A mobile home is a movable or 
portable dwelling unit constructed to be towed on its own 
chasis, connected to utilities and designed with a permanent 
foundation for year-round living. It can CONE LS v OL Olen Os 
more units that can be folded, collapsed, or telescoped 
when towed and expanded later for additional cubic capacity; 
or of two or more units, separately towable but designed to 
be joined into one integral unit, capable of being again 
separated into the components for repeated towing. Mobile 
homes are currently produced as 12 foot wide singles or as 
doubles of either 20 or 24 ft. widths. A recent phenomenon, 
the 14 ft. wide single has already been introduced in the 
majority of the midwestern states; it allows a greater 
variety of interior floor plans in both 14 Puy wide emele- 
and 26 or 28 ft. wide doubles. The highway length limita- 
tLon is typically 60 fts, with 4a heteht Minitation of approx 
imately 13/5 ft. The current most popular size or mobile 
home ae 6O°Tt; Dy 12 ft. by 1O ft.) or (20"sddare eure 
area. 

a; Exterior 


Mobile home manufacturers are becoming more 
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conscious of the fact that the exterior design of the mobile 
home in many cases still leaves much to be desired. The 
unit has been a product that really has no care forvits ene 
ViTOnmMent.. lt doesn't mold ‘Goutne SuULCrOUndING Ss av 116 ame 
warmth, no texture. But the results of new materials and 
technology will surely be seen in this regard within the 
next few years. Already some with SLAIneS oT Yoak.. pines 
or pecky cypress, and with global or mansard roofs are being 
marketed. The reason for the typical low pitched roof 
(maximum of 3 ft. by 12 ft.) is the highway maximum pitch 
roof and 2.5 ft. for wheels and clearance). More often to- 
day, and in the future, roofs are being moved into place au 
MMe slice tO provide 4 higher piten.  “Wrin Wea turce cucu 
roof overhang are generally hinged or site applied to over- 
come problems related to width limitations. 

it is dirricult to provide a variety of"exterior elleva- 
tions for mobile homes and maintain reasonable or competi- 
tive costs. However, most factories provide extra cost 
Options such as porch attachments, bay windows, and carports 
Cregarazes to relieve thé regularity of the boxecnaped  cemuc— 
tures. 

b. Materials 
The materials used to produce a mobile home are 

not Similar to vhe materials usedsin the traditional teuse, 
Moe skins on the outer and inner walls move to the touch of 
tae wand, Tne roor usually is not strong enough to walk om, 
The windows are smaller and applied to the outside of the 
Walis. “Only the Tloor would be comparable To “a, traditionally 
Cul house. Lnewreason Mor schvs Us an the Useorcoeapen 
materials. Cheaper in the respect that thinner panels of 
conventional materials usually used with less stable connec- 
tlons. However, there 1s nothing inherently unsafe or detec— 
Dive ti Gils “cy Oeser Construction; “and Tt sls “ener major 


reason why mobile home prices are much lower than traditionally 
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purlt units of similar size and Suy ke. Conventional material 
wee, it is claimed, assures good consumer acceptance of the 
end product. Conventional materials in the mobile home indus- 
try are generally considered to be metal exteriors and thin 
wood panel interiors on 2 inch by 4 inch stud walls. 
eo. Preduetion 

Production of mobile homes as currently practiced 
in the United States, makes minimal use of automated systems 
even though production takes place in a factory. There has 
heen Little effort directed in the past toward the develop- 
ment of new production equipment or the use of new, improv- 
ed materials. The emerging involvement of large corporate 
structures in the industry, however, should help alter this 
situation. 

Most existing production processes do make us of jigs, 
component cutters, automatic nailing devices, and the like. 
Framing materials are generally ordered pre-cut or a Trew 
facilities operate their own component Gutters. Jigs are 
used for forming the roof structure, tnterior, and exterior 
wall panels and floor joist system. im moet efficient 
operations fabrication benches and assembly stations are 
laid out along a production line with the fabrication ben- 
ches being positioned around their respective assembly sta- 
tions. The assembly process begins with the rigid. steel 
floor joist which are used to maintain the necessary toler- 
ances to correctly fit the foundations and to maintain 
structural integrity as it doubles as the highway transporta- 
tion chasis. Each station is responsible for adding selec- 
ted components to the structure. The assembly tasks are 
repetitive and typically require few special skills. The 
plumbing, heating, and wiring tasks are most often comple- 
ted under the direct supervision of a master craftsman. 

Some companies subcontract the higher skill requirements of 


such tasks as plumbing, electrical tape, texturing, and 
painting. 
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IVa. Aileernative Used 


With the predicted increase in mobile home produc- 
tion this decade and the expected diversity of mobile home 
manufacturers, there is no doubt that mobile units offer 
Por rous alvernatives ton wraditional bul ldingeor: housing. 
Obviously, the mobile home is not the one Single answer to 
meet the challenge of the lower cost housing need, but it 
is one of several. So far, they have been used single-sto- 
ried at fairly low density in mobile home parks or alcne 
On otherwise unused land, Mainly for this reason, their 
applicability to inner city Tocations where land 1s expen— 
Sive has not been feasible, except when used as temporary 
housing during urban renewal or similar projects. — Im ‘these 
Mistaneces, “che mobile Nome has served aimeably. VBuGeim sie 
pact tew years, the architectural “journals nave included 
dozens of proposals made in Whieh mobile home type? Univegare 
UtLlaZea in patterns allowing hiem densities to be achicved 
along with well planned land-use techniques. Most of the 
pavverns developed recognize the fact that mobile homes are 
mobile no more, and capitalize om the compactness thav the 
resulting volumetric module achieves. Some proposals refer 
tothe Units as “stabiles” fouhers as the: “new bud ldingeolocss 
or some other such designation meant to convey the idea that 
the Tinimshed Housing can be bullet Up With, “Orvinserved am 
frames as other building blocks to form multi-storied super- 
Sirucuures. 

The simplest patterns place a box (a mobile home) on the 
ground, and stack other boxes on top of it, utilizing the 
Btrenetne of the walls or the box. Pnisousually allowe mon 
CWO Stories Ol nelehu Witnout additional structural, reinuior- 
cement, though some proposals do suggest reinforcing the 
WanlowoL cies ave Wiel a SURG CUral eveel Tramevdesianed 
por ablow mor scacking Up to four Stories dni heignt, When 


Such stacking up does take place, these are of course, the 
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consideration of utility connections for which space must 
be provided between the units. Vertical circulation towers 
are proposed in some examples, joined by single or double 
loaded corridors leading to the individual units. 

To relieve the drawback of monotonous, irritating, and 
undesirable identical stacking and packing, some proposals 
suggest pinwheel arrangements of the boxes, each unit form- 
tno ia part a terrace for the unit above-rit, similar an 
concept to Habitat in Montreal. 

v. Conelusion 

Flexibility in land-use, financing, and taxation 
give mobile homes their unique market pesition. Bue the 
resulting housing units have been fundamentally "cheap" 
in construction, rather than low-cost. As such, in their 
present form they are inadequate to the needs of their ocecus 
pants and unsuited to providing the basic housing unit need- 
ed for healthy communities. Although they may often meet 
their objective of lower first-cost, their construction and 
@noice of materials has historically ignered all factors .of 
maintenance, up-grading, and rehabilitation so necessary to 
@stabiieh and maintain a.viable community. Because the 
Masor censideration in the production of these units 1s 
initial construction rather than continued use of the dwel- 
ling, they also ignore the dynamics of the changing life 
styles and household requirements of the family and even 
become obsolete for human needs before they have structually 
deteriorated. 

To meet these problems, the systematically organized, 
well financed, and sophisticated management structure of 
large corporate businesses are entering into the mobile 
home industry and are proposing housing systems that utilize 
the mobile home concepts with the multi-discipline systems 
approach to provide a decent home and suitable living envi- 
ronment for mobile home dwellers. 
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When this revolution in the mobile home LHOUS OP ya eon 
cessfully completed and its goals met, there should be very 
little discernable differences between what has previously 
DGen referred to as the mobile home industry and the newly 
developing post-operation BREAKTHROUGH multi-discipline 


Systems approach industrially produced housing indus crys 
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®, Housing Finance 
In looking at the housing needs and the current nous-= 


ing situation in San Francisco, it is quite clear that the 
type of housing that will penefit the majority of the, city!s 
population is the apartment. Thus, this section OL vheere— 
pertmwadil have it’s major emphasis on low and moderate in- 
come apartments although much of the material could also be 
used by those interested in high income apartments and sin- 
gle family dwellings. 

The currently deteriorated housing situation gives rise 
to two alternative methods of creating living space; the 
rehabilitation of sub-standard units to meet the existing 
standards, and the urban renewal projects that are building 
new units to replace those that have been condemned. This 
does not preclude the necessity of building additional units 
to keep pace with yearly increases in the population of the 
(Callen ee 

inietooking ab the possible sources of financing oun te 
need for housing, the relevant areas for consideration are: 
cost of the housing; the sources and terms of mortgage lend- 
ige@eseand, twne avallability and distribution of Anvestmens 
capital. In addition, we are suggesting a new form of finan- 
Gial institution that will become another source of funds, 
two financial innovations, and several proposals that other 
groups might implement to facilitate the generation of 


Pueds Or The finaneing -of the: Housing sore jec Ga. 


Costs of Housing 

The costs of housing may be divided into two major cate= 
gories with each one including a multitude of “items that 
must be considered when making a cost estimate of a given 
Dro ject. 


New Construction 


In costing out new construction the total costs include 


materials, labor, land, overhead, and financing. Additional 
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GOSUS That must be considered after the units 
constructed, 


have been 
especially when costing out apartments, are 
insurance and maintenance. In apartment busi ney eases 
uhese costs plus those of non-occupied units determine the 
actual rental rates. The rents charged then determine the 
income level of the occupants. A well developed estimate 
of costs will determine the Déeael or ity oF che Drolece weaned 
indicate the best method of CONS truce clon, 


Rehabilitation of Existing Structures 

Typically the costs of renabilitavion are lege than 
those of new construction. Much of the WOK Of Dut lea cesar 
already been done, therefore the costs and time needed to 
complete the job are not as great. Often the LENent, OF own 
erties able todo some of the work, thereby reducing the ex- 
tent to which the costs are reflected in higher rents. 


Henabiliveavion Coet and Non-Profit Organizations 

When comparing the difference in DYS (do it yourself) 
cost and the average contractors cost of rehapi lication ene 
idea of a non-profit cooperation seems to be a possible 
workable solution. Such an organization could develop ice 
own work force with an experienced and rEeSpecved. Cone eruc= 
tion supervisor, The profit figure could be reduced thug 
reducing the contingency expense of the actual cost of the 
work. Along with efficient business Manas eneniGn Ginie sc Oulla 


bewa very meaningful solution to housing finance, 


Daisoan VMrancisco renabilivation of SUPUCtTUra lly eeourrd 
buildings may be more difficult than in some other locations. 
Since many of San Francisco's older apartment buildings are 
in better physical condition than many new ones, replacement 
of older buildings becomes a matter of economic obsolesence 
Pedgieteidiad vet eOr Oly Ss Cal roe teriorga tion. | lnat 136.6 the reo 
turn from a modern building is greatly in excess of the 


revenue from the present structure. 
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An Overview of the Sources and Terms of Mortgage Lending 


During the twentieth century housing has constitutred an 
investment outlet of vast size and great economic importance, 
The economic significance of this type of shelter directly 
affects real estate lending institutions and investors 
seeking advantageous investments. The Fisk factor must be 
considered by both owners and creditors if the advisability 
of making a loan or investment in a particular property is 
going to be properly evaluated. 

A substantial number of possible sources exist for loans 
on apartment properties. In fact, lately prospective Dorro- 
wers Quite often found considerable competition between in- 
@titucional lenders to make Such loans. The mast active 
lenders in this loan field have been: (1) savings and loan 
associations; (2) commercial banks; (3) mutual savings banks; 
(4) insurance companies; (5) mortgage companies; (6) the 
sellers of apartment properties; (7) various branches of the 
federal government that are authorized to make loans for 
apartments utilized by special groups such as the aged and 
infirm; and (8) special private sources such as pension funds 
and foundations. 

In determining the terms and provisions of possible credit 
arrangements we are again dealing with legally established 
limitations upon such loans as well as those established by 
past experience and by the economic factors that seem to 
operate on the debt arrangement. Within these limitations 
the lender and the borrower can negotiate the terms of a 
specific loan agreement. However, as with the terms of loans 
for other purposes, loans on apartment properties will be 
governed primarily by statute and by administrative regula- 
tion. 

If a government agency or private corporation insures the 
repayment of a loan, the loan-to-value ratio for certain in- 
Stitutional loans may go above 90%, If there is no such 
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insurance of the debt, the maximum for such loans ig usually 
75% of appraised value. For institutions such as banks,.an 
which liquidity is particularly important to financial sound- 
ness, the ratio may sometimes drop to between 50 and 66.6%. 
Private sources of credit such ag the seller, mortgage com- 
panies, and pension funds have ereater latitude tn making 
loans; therefore they may well exceed the two-thirds loan- 
to-value ratio. 

Ti ecnere 1s a, possibility that @ loan wild ve macdesonmaa 
aperunenuy Property, the usual procedure is for the lender 
to invite an application from the prospective borrower. 

PVcH applacatlon, forme typically contain induiries concerd= 
ing: (1) name of borrower; (2) length of repayment period; 
(3) amount of money desired to be borrowed; (4) length of 
repayment period; (5) size of building; (6) type of construc- 
tion; (7) gross rental income; (8) expenses of operation; 

(9) total number of apartments; (10) size of apartments; 

(11) borrower's experience in property management; (12) fi- 
Poneialweondition of the borrowers and (13) tyoetof Diiildime 
Neturally many more ivems can be-ineluded in an application 
Lorn, 

Unee property will usually be appraised by 2. cualicied 
Peecocn we litse valuation esuimace and additional factual 
Getamorouuced by The appraisal will-ailso be Considerea" in 
making the loan, as well as by financial institutions and 
Povernment agencies. In making the decision on a loan, 
therefore, the lender will have information relating to 
tae reduest for credit based upon the financial Statement 
OEmene moorcower, the loam application, the abpraiser" =e re- 
Dore, and any current market-studies. 

imemoct areas of the country, financial inetitutions are 
inva Darvicularly Sensitive position relative to the existing 
supply of apartment space. If they do not furnish the neces- 


sary credit in times of a space shortage, Simlar. to. Bane 


Dia ikes 


current housing situation, the community suffers, and if they 
continue to make funds available when there ig alreacy an 
adequate supply of space for the foreseeable future (not 
likely anytime soon), they will contribute to a detrimental 


situation regarding real estate investments and loans. 


Availability and Distribution of Real Estate Investment Capi- 


tal in the San Francisco Bay Region 

The availability of capital for real estate investment in 
the Bay Area closely follows national tvende, Alternating 
periods of credit stringency and ease are closely associated 
with similar changes in the national money market. The only 
major difference is that since California is a capital defi- 
cit area, those requiring investment capital can expect to 
pay more for it than in other better supplied areas. seal 
times of "easy" credit the Bay Area borrower may expect to 
pay, approximately 1/10 of 1% more than the national average. 
Mi cimes of “tights credit, this difference eam inerease Zo 
as much ag 4/10 of 1% and more, The availability of eregit 
j2 dareely a function of policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board. At present, there are few indications of an immediate 
elaekning of the tight money situation, 

Me demand for housing appears to be influenced in the 
short run by the availability and terms of real estate loans 
and in the long run by changes in population, family fore- 
fien and ancome, and net migration of households. ft is an-= 
ticipated that the shortage of real estate funds will contin- 
ue in the immediate future, None of the fFinaneial inetitu- 
tions supplying real estate loans are able consistently to 
attract sufficient funds to meet all demands placed on them 
for loans. 

The distribution of mortgage debt in the Bay Area at the 
end of 1960 is as follows: 


Mortgage debt held by selected type of lenders on residen- 
tial properties located in the San Franciseo Bay Area at 
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the end of 1960, 


Commercial Banks 21.4% 
Savings & Loans 29 .2% 
Insurance Companies 27.0% 
Federal Nat'l Mort. Assn. 5.4% 
Mutual Savings Banks Wy 
Pension Funds Bee 

100.0% 


Of the total mortgage debt outstanding on Bay Area prop- 
erties at the end of 1960, 43% represented outside funds, 
mostly supplied by mortgage holders. 

The supply of new funds to the Bay region for 1960 
through 1965 was approximately distributed as follows: 


Dollars No... ©F boand 
Savings & Loans 39% 39% 
Bonds 27% 19% 
Insurance Companies 11% 1% 
Mortgage Companies 2% 1% 
Individuals & Others 20% 39% 


lm addition to the demand for loans to build or purenace 
homes, an Gnereasing demand will develop for funds for walver= 
aurone, repairs, and modernization as housing Stock agéc and 
prices of new homes rise. These demands will place addition- 
al drains on lending sources that normally support new con- 
SU cuca On, 

As homes are completed the demand arises for shopping 
Centers, theaters, churches, civie cenvers, hospitals, Senools 
and, varieties of non-residential construction. Such tyoes or 
GonscCrucuLon Can De expected LO continue to provide armayer 
MorTLOM Of the demand Por Construction with demands for reci— 
G@ential construction loans. Commercial banks can provide 
Noa for repairs, improvements and modernizavulonsom 4 pDusi— 
meas Loam basis, ‘buv the amounts available are mov. sulfieiens: 
VOmoLttoecu whe Ime reaced Gemands for such Loans. 

San Francisco families receive one of the highest annual 


ineomes in the nation; however, there are still many families 
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who do not share in this affluence. Many of these families 
are not adequately housed and unfortunately do not share in 
the flows of real estate loans either. This portion of the 
housing market is consistently under-supplied while, at the 
same time, the middle and upper-income family housing markets 


are rather consistently well-satisfied. 


Proposal - A Quasi-Governmental Institution 

in locking at traditional vehicles for raising funds; the 
tax Erée status which Local governments have ror floating 
debt issues is particularly attractive. Thus we raise the 
question of creating a financial institution whose purpose 
a8 tO float débt issues specifically slated for local hous= 
ing programs. The funds generated would be used solely for 
housing programs. Our idea is to make it quasi-governmental 
SO that thé anstitution ean obtain the tax free statue for 
ate GO606 iseuées, Ln conjunction with thas proposal, it is 
Puseested that the current Limitation on thé total value of 
the public bonds be increased to allow these debt issues to 
be tleated; 

Another option that this institution could initiate would 
be the issurance of convertible securities of a type in which 
equity is converted into debt. The Federal Government could 
Supply the initial equity that would eventually be assumed 
by the landlord or tenant, thereby leaving the government in 
the Gebt position, 


Financial Innovations 

Two promising, proposed, but not yet effectively imple= 
mented financing innovations are: 

a) National Housing Partnerships - Private firms in any 
kind of business will form partnerships to aggregate their 
assets for direct investment in housing ventures. A firm 
with good net income but a poor Gash flow situation will 


find the distribution of book losses (primarily from depre- 
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ciation) DrOopoOrtlonalwto ite investment to be attractive. 
Each partnership must embrace 75% local capital. The patee 
nership, established by Congress in 1968, represents the 
profit-motivated application of private capital from firme 
faree end snali in providing housing for low and moderate 
income families, primarily through the federal housing sub- 
Sidy programs. 

b) To simplify housing investment for institutions (ene 
Sion funds, insurance companies, evc., would control very 
large pools of capital and small investors alike) a new, 
negotiable open market bond should be issued by the Govern- 
ment National Mortgage Association (GNMA). Secured by @& pool 
of mortages, the bonds bear federally guaranteed iSneuloaveoaiiarsl il 
and interest. The bonds would be issued in pooular denomina-— 
tions and maturities, at interest rates equivalent to other 
government bonds, and redeemable in cash if the particular 
mortgage pool the series represents becomes insolvent. While 
a mortgage iS a cumbersome investment -- not easily traded 
or converted to cash, not easily redeemed in the event of 
horee VOSULre, issued Only by Insti tutions expert in reatece— 
tate appraisal -- the proposed GNMA bond would be as negoti- 
gore Tana “Secure ee: other Zovernment Securities. Avlamcenyol— 
ume “or funds; at the prevailing interest rates and constrained 
by general "tightness" of the money supply, would consequent- 
dy be attracted to investment in housing for low and middle= 
Pocone Tani lies™ 

Other techniques, less subtle but more broadly effective 
Snide polivically risky, might be tried whem the morveace funds 
shortage is defined as "dire": 


t,) Coneress appropriate several billion dollars of 
the National Budget for the Home Loan Bank Board 
GO) LOanieto waviness and, Loam SeSociatione. 


2. Direct the Federal Reserve Board to directly pur- 
chase housing agency obligations. 


ieee 


Suggestions for Changing Current Policies 

In looking into the housing finance SLpuatLonwit becenes 
apparent that many of the proposed solutions are many face- 
ted. It would be impossible for a solution to become viable 
without changes in some other aspect of the city's method 
ef doing things. 

A major problem of low income housing is the lack of 
welue chaes tenants place in their homes. Too often the Low 
income housing is segregated and the people resent this dis- 
tinetion. The housing units are poorly constructed and put 
together as inexpensively as possible. This combination of 
elements develops a house not a home, and the houses are not 
maintained. The maintenance costs of a building can become 
Astronomical, but maintenance is needed to keep the structures 
Within the standards imposed by various agencies, and pro- 
long the useful life of the building. If the welfare system 
was altered to allow for housing subsidies of various types, 
these tenants would have the freedom to live in a house of 
their choice. This could eliminate the segregated projects 
of today, allow people of various levels of ineome to live 
together giving everyone the luxuries of a moderate income 
apartment, diminish the housing maintenance problems of a 
project, and generate within many people respect of themselves, 
their families, and their homes. 

Another suggestion, as previously indieated, is the ans 
crease in the amount of debt issue that a local government 
agency can float. As the majority of the housing projects 
are within the city and the normal sources of Pinémne tye 
especially during times of tight money, are not particularly 
interested in investing in urban housing projects, a reason- 
able financing solution is to have the city generate its own 
money. ‘The issurance of public bonds, similar to school bonds 
with the money being especially designated for the financing 
of local housing projects is one proposed method. Due to 
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large sums of money needed to build new housings Tas Unieice= 
ly that this new debt instrument could be included under the 


current resulavions, therefore, the debt Celine Siow pe 
raised. 


A Strategy for the Financing of Housing 

We propose the creation of a Corporat on. that Wie anvec 
tigate alternative methods of financing for the various types 
of housing that will be required in the "target areas". It 
Walt nelo cost out the finencial reduirements or the new 
housing projects and rehabilitation operations as determined 
by the housing experts, and seek the means necessary to 
senerave, the required capital, Various conventional @ourced 
Will be used based upon the peculiarities of each project, 


and new sources will be suggested if appropriate. 


General Comments and Recommendations 

Considerable effort must be made to increase the amount 
Of private capital currently being invested in housing for 
lower income families. Several different proposals designed 
to accomplish this objective are presented under this recom- 
mendation section of the report. A somewhat different appro- 
ach to this same goal is presented in the following descrip- 
CLONn Of aly Investment opportunity proposed by two private 
businessmen from Georgia, Howard J. Simpson and Scott Grant. 
(While the offer is presented in terms designed to be most 
appealing to the private investor, the broader implications 
of the innovation are still quite apparent.) 

Messrs. Simpson and Grant offer to assign 5 equal inte- 
rests of 6 per cent each, aggregating 30 per cent, in their 
@o-Venture, or partnership, which owns and is to operate 
Cedar Heights, a complex of 150 apartments located in Mari- 
etta, Georgia. 

The project is one of the first "Rent Supplements" in 
Toca Ue oe UMder Lal seCconcepu, sorivate enterprise provides 


living units formerly available only through governmentally 
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owned public housing. ‘The construction is rigidly inspected 
by FHA to determine that it conforms to plans and specifica- 
tions approved by that agency, and the availability of con 
struction money is insured by the federal government. 

Under the program, the amounts of the rents are also 
subject to FHA approval and are set to provide funds Tor 
debt servic, care and maintenance, replacements, management, 
and other operational expenses not including depreciation. 
Apart from the equity growth produced by the reduction one 
the mortgage principal, the maximum operational profit is 
negligible (.66% of investment). 

Whee bype of preject takes its name, Rend Supplemeny; 
from the fact that governmental contributions are made to 
Supplement the rent-paying ability of the tenants. 


The Nature of Investment 

The immediate and very substantial benefits of these in- 
VEelMents are realized through their participation in the 
operating losses of the co-venture. Because the rents do not 
cover depreciation (other than a reserve for replaceable 
Sees), coat expense cannot be offset by any profit except 
equity growth, And, since that growth ig relatively minimal 
in the earlier mortgage years, the depreciation expense will 
assure net operating losses. 

By utilizing his proportionate share of these losses; 
each investor thus lessens his otherwise taxable income. To 
a taxpayer whose income puts him in a Surcharged bracket, the 
tax dollars thus saved are much more valuable than the same 
dollar amount in additional earnings. For tax savings are 
an absolute gain, while additional investment yield is di- 
minished by creating further tax liability at even higher 
rates, For instance, each tax dollar saved by a taxpayer 
in the 50 percent bracket is equal to at least two dollars 
in additional income, 


Nor can the absolute gains produced by these investments 
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be diluted by any unplanned operating loss. For each inves- 
tor is a limited partner, and therefore his initial invest- 
ment 1s his only cost. He is not liable for any mortgage 
obligation or any part of an operating deficit, Indeed, 

the only effect of such a deficit would be to increase the 
value of his investment by increasing the deductions from 
taxable income which he is entitled to take, 


The Value of the Investment 


Rach share in the co-venture may be purchased for $25, 000 
and the very generous returns therefrom are based upon a 
useful economic building life of 25 years. Each investor's 
taxable income will be cumulatively reduced by the amount 
Of Wise Gnvestnent in Just. five years. And his cumulative 
reduction in taxable income plus his pro-rata share of appre- 
ciated equity growth will equal the amount of his investment 
in just over two years. 

Even though the Internal Revenue Service's "Guidelines" 
suggest 40 years as an "average" apartment house life, the 
use of the 25 year basis is quite realistic for these struc- 
tures, by reason of their inexpensive frame construction, 
Lnvenstuy Ol Use and type of tenancy, will ‘certainly sustain 
much faster-than-average depreciation. 

Although no formal ruling can be obtained until after 
the co-venture files its first tax return, the application 
of the 25 year depreciation rate is entirely consistent with 
the informal conference opinions expressed by the Office 
of the Chief Engineer, Internal Revenue Service, Washington, 
DG, 


The Added Bonus 
iv addioion to hice Aamportant tax savings, produced by 
the reduction in his taxable income, each investor simulta 


neously shares in the growth of equity as the mortgage pay- 
ments are made from operating revenues. (The term "equity 


es. 


growth" here means the reduction in the principal amount of 
the mortgage.) 

Even this increment is tailored to the needs of the 
taxpayer, because it is mot. taxable until a sale of the pro; 
perty. And then it is not ordinary income, but is subject 
only to the reduced rates applicable to capital gains. 

The equity expansion, like the fax Savings, iss andece 
quite profitable. For instance, at the end of five yeare, 
the equity owned by each investor will be $11,628.58, “at the 
end of ten years $15,381.74, at the end of fifteen years 
$00,444.19, and at the end of twenty years PO Te eio ar 

This impressive growth is all the more so because it 
does not include any of the realistically anticipated appre- 
ciation. A conservative estimate of appreciation in the 
Memnotta, Georgia area is 1 ye percent per year. Taking 
this factor into consideration, the equity that will be 
owned by each investor at the end of ten years will be 
$09,552.37, at the end of fifteen years will be $42,521.69, 
and at the end of twenty years will be $57,888.89. 

Tue, these investments provide excellent protection 
aeainst the inflationary trend, as well as an opportunity 
Comcove: (aree amounve if taxes and to parvicipavre im canta 
gain equity growth. 

The value of this investment scheme in terms of increas- 
ing the amount of private capital being channeled into low 
income housing Should now also be apparent. By offering 
Privave investors a lucrative and, at Least im part, 2uaran— 
CeCd investment Opportunity, it 1s nou dilrieult Go obvain 
Picwr part Cl patLon, “The important thine 28 the peund seve ci 
ment opportunity is as profitable (and for some people, dé- 
pending on their tax bracket, even more so) as most other 
real estate investments. This, I believe, is the key to 
developing successful programs and investment schemes de- 
signed to attract private capital to the field of low-income 
WOUs Le ; 
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Also in line with the objective of encouraging private 
capital and private industry to aid in solving the housing 
problem is the "turnkey" method of housing construction. In 
the next few pages I will otuline in some detail what this 
new program involves and what advantages it has to offer. 

It should become apparent that any composite housing finance 
programs designed to stimulate the construction of Vow-in- 
come housing should at least consider "turnkey" construction 
as one possible alternative. 

"Turnkey" is a term which is familiar to those engaged 
in residential building. It means that the prospective 
Durchaser of a piece of residential property Concracus «vo 
buy 1t at the point when all he needs to do is turn the door 
key and move himself or his tenants in. It reverses the 
tCradivional public housing construction system under whieh 
a fecal housing euthority (LHA) buys @ site, develoue plans 
and specinications, and selects a contractor alo domune Vek 
from among the ones who bid’ on the job. 

Te policacion or “turnkey “to public housing construc 
tion was developed by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development in conjunction with the private residential 
butdang industry. Ut-atlitzes the statutory autnorivy or 
the UN. POuUsinec Act (of O37 sae amended: 


wie 


This is the way""turnkey" works: 

A developer who has an appropriate site, or svructures 
in needa of rehabilitation, makes a proposal “vo the LHA Tor 
the area to build or rehabilitate some housing in accordance 
Woon oOwn plans and. specifications. lf Unies proposat ais 
acceptable, the parties enter into a Letter of Intent follo- 
wed by a contract of sale under which the LHA agrees to pur- 
chase the completed housing. The Letter of Intent and con- 
tract of sale are backed up by the financial commitment by 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development to the LHA 
and to the developer. This commitment assures the availabili- 
ty of the purchase money upon completion and assures the 
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developer (or his financing institution) that if the LHA 
should fail to carry out its contract, HUD: wili.taKke- over 
the rights and obligations of the LHA and carry ouv its 
contract. With this LHA-HUD commitment, the developer 
obtains his financing through normal private lending chan- 
nels. Construction and inspection standard and practices 
under "turnkey" conform to private commercial practices in 
general. 

The method is being applied to housing that includes 
highrise developments with special facilities for the 
elderly, new or rehabilitated row houses, and detached pre- 
fabricated houses. Construction techniques are being tailor- 
eduto fmt Local conditions and needs and the developer's 
usual practices. Large-scale rehabilitators, for example, 
are developing mass rehabilitation techniques which are be- 
iieeuceo an lange cities: (Other rehabilitation techniaues 
gresbeine applied co smaller groups of houses) im aditierent 
Lindewor Communities DY different types of buclders. 

Initial experience has shown numerous advantages of 
"turnkey" over traditional government construction. In 
addition, this method offers new business opportunities 
wommnemvors or Local building and —fPinancine enterorisecs trac 
Maven OCC Gsenececed Onl yin DriVvate Construction. UtGcwadva ne 
tages, enjoyed by both the community at large and the low 
Dac ome mo ODULa CLO, Include ¢ 

* Substantial cost savings (uo to 15 percent) 


* Substantial time savings in getting needed 
low-rent housing built (as much as two or 
three years 


= better possibal utiles tor developing projects 


and neighborhoods without too high concentra- 
UlOn Ol, Very poor Tami lees. 


a Extreme flexibility in design type, construc-— 
tion techniques, and types of entrepreneurs 
taking. parc, 


The flexibility of "turnkey" makes it especially 


ees 


appropriate for builders who want to engage in rehabilitation. 
Depending upon the structural type of the housing in rundown 
condition, homebuilders, remodelers, and contractors can all 
fina VoOppersbuni tes. 

The Los Angeles Times, on March 6, 1970, carried an ar- 
ticle which contained several important insights into the 
“turnkey leasing program. The article began by Quoting a 
prominent real estate lawyer, William K,. Glikbarg, who 
chases creed the savings and loan industry for not commicvuing 
enough funds to the "turnkey" apartment housing programs 
Ore che Door. 

Glikbare stated that his company, Ogo Associates of 
Beverly Hille. has -arrvanced for construction, of Some. 500 
units but that builders have been hampered by lending 
ims tLouvd one) reluctance Go ceu anvo the field, 

The reasons behind this reluctance provide some realis- 
tic amcigmtse into today's housing financerindus¢ry ands the 
insights are equally applicable to San Francisco as they 
are to Los Angeles. 

One reason that some savings and loan associations are 
mop Lending ine thi g-areal is that they have not been apie 
to increase their borrowing from the Home Loan Bank System 
becauge of statutory maximums. 

Insurance companies won't enter the field because they 
are unwilling to lend more than about two-thirds of a pro- 
Beruy is «appraised Value. 

Savineceand Loan <assoclations are also being forced to 
avoid "turnkey" programs because of racial fears of their 
savings customers. Some savings and loan's have been scared 
out of participation by local homeowners! objections to 
having racially mixed rental housing in their neighborhoods. 

One mortgage expert commented at the annual management 
meeting of the California Savings and Loan League that 


"savings and loans have been staying away because of the red 
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tape involved. It can take literally years for an associa- 
tion to get all the quadruplicate forms and documents for a 
loan cleared through the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, which has to approve each property and give 


the federal guarantee." 


The implications of all of these observations is appa- 
rent. The problems presented represent just a few more 
hurdles which must be cleared on the track to solving the 
problem of inadequate and substandard housing. If the 
financing obstacles mentioned above, however, can be over- 
come in San Francisco, then it is recommended that the 
"turnkey" program be given serious consideration in the 
search for solutions to the housing problem. 

A general observation worth makings if <enly Driemtiys 2s 
that those interested in improving housing conditions : through 
financial innovations should not allow the government to 
get "off-the-hook" in this area by substitute measures, such 
as intensifying old code enforcement programs. 

While such measures are appealing in the eyes of the 
government (because they don't cost anything and because 
it seems to be a positive measure toward eliminating 
slums); these efforts do not attack the housing problem 
at the roots. Code enforcement, for example, cannot in 
itself provide enough good housing for the poor, It cannot 
cure overcrowding in one area without creating overcrowding 
in another. Of course, these small measures may still be 
worthwhile, but they clearly should not be substitutes for 
the really important things the government should do, i.e.; 
provide funds and develop programs to encourage the construc- 
tion of new homes and rehabilitation of old homes? 

In passing, it is perhaps worth quoting from Government 
and Slum Housing, a book written by Professor Lawrence Fried- 
man of the Stanford Law School. 


esse programs to punish and destroy ‘the evil, sium 
landlord have helped to create or at least 
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perpetuate the evil slum landlord. Intensi- 
fication projects and administrative reforms 
run the risk of making slum housing more 
expensive than ever of making slum housing 
more expensive than ever before, both finan- 
cially and emotionally. A program of hatred 
and coercion may make some landlords give 
heat, make repairs, and get rid of rats. 

But the crackdown approach is indirect and 
perhaps self-defeating. It does not provide 
new investment in the slums; it discourages 
it. Something new must be tried 


The "something new" which must be tried, clearly must 
be financial in nature. There are some times when there ig 
no substitute for lots of money, and this ig one of those 
times. 


lia lesa 


E, TRANSPORTATION STATE 


Introduction 
As a city, San Francisco has shown an unusual degree | 


of interest in developing a transit-oriented transportation 
system, as evidenced by the high ridership of AC Transit and 
Muni, the construction of BART and Muni Rapid, and the elimi- 
nation of several freeways from the city's trafficways sec- 
tion of the Master Plan. At the same time, however, San 
Francisco is clogged by automobiles, particularly in the 
downtown area, and often overwhelmed by the smog they pro- 
duce, in this déscription of the present state of transpor= 
tation in San Francisco, the reasons for this apparent con= 


tradiction should become clear. 


hee Transportations! Impact on ban Francisco 


On the one hand, transportation gets people into 
@ne clty (an particular, into the CBD), around it, and back 
Out again, and it doés So in a variety of mannérse varying 
irom cable cars to ferries to the private automebilé. This 
1@ the aspect of transportation moét often considered, 

There are other aspects to the city's transportation, 
however, which must also be kept in mind. The various ele- 
vated freeways in the city are a blight on the skyliné, and 
a source of irritation to thosé who must look at them and 
listen to them, and who must live under them. The motorist 
driving up scenic Interstate 280 in San Mateo County is often 
Shocked by the smog layer he sees just over the horizon ahead 
of him; but then fifteen minutes later he joins thousands of 
cars in adding to this pollution. This discussion will con- 
centrate on the "hardware" aspects of San Francisco's trans- 
portation system; however, the environmental impLiecationes of 
that system, and projected or proposed alterations and addi- 
tions, must be borne in mind, 
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Tiers t halpeor thie section of the report wil) 
discuss the systems which bring 200,000 commuters into the 
city every day from Marin, the East Bay, and the Peninsula. 
Included will be a detailed analysis of the peak hour problem. 
Then, transportation facilities WiC the erty a ceelr warn 
be examined, with particular emphasis on the Municipal Rail 
way ("Muni"). In both cases, present systems will be dis- 
cussed in some detail, and an idea civen-or- future olenes 
should be borne in mind, however, that millions of dollars 
have gone into studying San Francisco's transportation. There- 
Poree it more depail ws desired, the reader should refer to 
the annotated bibliography; here, the emphasis will be on 
giving the "flavor" of the various systems, although there 


must, of course, be some numerical data. 


b. Commutation 

Figure II-26 is a map showing how the commuter enters 
Palerireancisco; Table 11-12 ve a matrix Showing how many of them 
there are. The following discussion will examine the diffe- 


rent modes available to commuters coming from different direc- 


tions and also evaluate their.effectiveness in PST. Orme: 
tiete tasks. Ierhaps: most important, however, will be the 
thorough analysis of the peak hour problem: if you can handle 


(ne taehest lével “or demand, you can satisfy lesser Vevels, 


Further, if the systems have adequate capacity for the peak 


ae ance * 


‘out" commutes, they will have more than enough 
capacity to handle "reverse" commutation; indeed, further 
use of "reverse" commutation will increase facility utiliza- 


tion, as would economically be desired. 


ec. Golden Gate Corridor 
1. Present Service - The 30,000 morning commuters 
(13,000 in the peak hour) traveling through this corridor have 
their choice of the private automobile (84%), a rather poor 


Greyhound bus service (15%), or a ferry service from Tiburon 
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East Bay to San Francisco Corridor : 


Bay Bridge ~ 
private Auto 
ac Transit Bus 
Greyhound Bus 


BART 


GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE 


arin County to San Francisco Corridor: 


Golden Gate Bridge 


private Auto 
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Commuter Access to San Francisco 
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PENINSULA TO SAN FRANCISCO CORRIDOR 


I 280 - 
(0 Bayshore (101) 
Private Auto EY 

Auto 


Greyhound Bus 


Southern Pacific RR - 
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County 
Alameda 
VOMUrasc os ta 
Marin 

Napa 

San Mateo 
Santa Clara 
Solano 
Sonoma 
Other 


Sun. Lotal 


San Francisco 


Tove a 


eOuieg Libel o 


GROSS COMMUTE MATRIX 


1965 
(Thousands ) 
Into San Franciscot 
Number 0 
4H 0 Nea 
2a Aah AS 
eile Sale 
eh Ont 
book Lee 
ISS Pre 
ao) ONG 
art 0.6 
187.4 396 
29549 60.9 
481.3 L0G. 


Totals may not add due to rounding 


Out of San Francisco 
umber b 
ae Rs See 
desi OD 
eis Oa 
res O20) 
IRD ee 
1.4 0.4 
Oe Ove 
Cee ORS: 
6.4 pee, 
Oe Ayes 
ES ow,S) 87.4 
B AOrat LOO FO 


Notes: 1) Numbers in this column indicate the residence 


Location» or those working in SanaFrancieeo:. the 
in comma te, 


2) Numbers in this column indicate the employment 


source: 


Study Commission. 
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Location Of those living ine San franc eco: tne 
"reverse commute." 


1965 Home Interviews by Bay Area Transportation 


5/70 


a 


(1%) which will soon be supplemented by a second vessel ser- 
ving Sausalito (August; 1970). Two-thirds of these commuters 
work in San Francisco's financial district. 

At the peak, traffic on the Golden Gate Bridge is at the 
pridge's capacity of 7200 vehicles per hour. However, on a 
good weather day with no accidents, it is not uncommon CO 
find traffic moving across the bridge at the limi, hindered 
only by the condition of US, 100 at some points a Morin 
and the congestion of the bridge approaches in San Branceco, 
A freeway route from downtown San Francisco to the Golden 
Gate Bridge is considered necessary by the Department of 
City Planning. 

2. Golden Gate Bridge, Highway and Transporta- 

tion District - One particularly interesting 

popce mu or chia acorridor is the Golden Gate Bridge, Highway 
and Transportation District, formerly known as the Golden 
Gate Bridge and Highway District. This District was origi- 
nally established to oversee the Golden Gate Bridge while 
the bonds floated during its construction were paid back. 
However, the present directors have put the Discricty anco wee 
transportation business in a major way by not Limiting them= 
Selves to the Bridge. During the five month strike of Harbor 
Pours, coe operator of the Tiburon/San Pranciseo ferry ser= 
vice, the District arranged with Harbor Tours to continue the 
Operation “for the public good," as the Bridge is just av 
the point where 300 cars (out of 7000) can make the difference 
between congestion and smooth sailing. In fact, after a slow 
Scart,--tne District madera profit through such service aio. 
vations as midday and weekend scheduling, and lowering the 
fare from $0.75 to $0.50. Indeed, the District enjoyed opera- 
ting ferries so much that, with Harbor Tours back in service, 
it is currently spending $600,000+ to purchase and recondi- 
tion a ferry, the Point Loma, to introduce in service beuneer 
sausalito and San Francisco's Ferry Building in August. 


ap eib sia 


iad eons vnexDistrict 16 oreanizine a “club bus! geen= 
mute “Service as a prelude to launching an ambitious commuter 
bus system for Marin-San Francisco travel. One interesting 
DUerproject. which has. been encouraged by the District 26 an 
entirely black-owned and operated feeder bus for the Tiburon 
ferry. In supplies 20% of ferry business, and 65% of the 
bus users say they otherwise wouldn't take the ferry. It is 
anticipated that this service will be expanded to include 
the new ferry service to Sausalito; indeed, Sausalito is re- 
Quiring feeder service of some sort. Further, the Ford Foun- 
Gationw eanaounced ian May; 1970, 4 $20,000 @rant sto study, the 
feasioilivty of expanding the, system to all of Marin... The 
District hac also financed several reports concerning future 
Prencoorvavion min the corridor... Iwo Studies currenuly under— 
way are a Kaiser Engineers study on a transit link between 
Sen francisco and Marin, and a ferry system study by Phillie 
DOeULaGine, une moayad archivect who has been advicine tic 
Districreconcerning the Point Loma, One of the technical 
GConbproversies still to be finally resolved is whether the 
Bradge is capable of supporting a second deck to handle 
rapid transit between San Francisco and Marin. 

i showicd be noted that eome controversy surrounds. ene 
Pier rictend) ite direcoore, Tne critics sugges. Ghav tie 
directors are more interested in self-perpetuation than in 
doing something for the Marin commuter, and transportation 
in general; they point to the large contracts that tne Dis- 
trict gives for studies which seem to continually come up 
with contradictory results -- such as the second deck con- 
troversy. Much of the criticism may merely be jealousy that 
the District's surplus enables it to commission expert stu- 
Gieowmeluetact, (the District ic required to submit a tones 
range plan to the State Legislature [Gicubeycmauron ebnelon aks Hells 
and ig trying to obtain competent professional advice; fur- 
Ciera loo acurOncyCeruainily Seem vo be in the best interests 


or the Marin commuters. 


ete 


3. Outlook - Demand for space on the Golden 
Gate Bridge during the peak hours Will Show drastic “increases 


over the next twenty years, as the following table shows: 


Year Commuters 
1970 307000 
1980 Lee OOO 
ISSO) ESE OEO 


Over the next ten years, the District is planning expansion 
of present services to handle demand. For example, the in- 
troduction of a second commuter ferry should serve 900/1300 
commuters a day, or 600/1000 automobiles during the peakenouges 
Over the next decade, the District intends vos continue expan 
STomeor une ferry service, with Corte Madera the next etop 

to be added; however, approximately $1 ma litvorm wilh be re= 
Quired to dredge a channel there. According to Spaulding, 
Service to Points farther north, such as Gallinas Creek {on 
Gace oay cact of Terra Linda and north or Sam mataci> walk 
require vehicles with speeds faster than the 23 moh ferrice 
to be used in Corte Madera. Hovercraft and hydrofoils are 
€apaple of higher speeds, but have yet’ to be completely pvro-= 
ven. . 

As indicated earlier, it is anticipated that a modern 
commuter bus system will be established between San Francis- 
Ccmanc Martin within the next Pive years.) Initia mea 
anticipated that a better service would increase bue conn 
ters trom 4,000 daily to 6,600 daily, 

Also, the Golden Gate Bridge hopes to encourage car pools. 
However, a recent experiment in this direction by the Bay 
Bridge was totally unsuccessful. 

In sum, present systems should be capable of satisfying 


demand for the next ten years, if they are suitably expanded 
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through the addition OL@addic ronal frequencies and Stops. 
Between 1980 and 1990, however, an increase of 26,000 com- 
muters is anticipated -- almost as many as there are in to- 
tal evoday. “The present systems will be unable to take care 
of this demand; by 1985, introduction of some other form of 
transit will be needed, It is interesting to note in this 
resard that the Léerry cermnina le: wil lepe Lik LOSS Dre xm ay 


to the right-of-way of the Northwest Pacitic radlrosd (cece 
Bigwetl 27). 


4. East Bay 

a. Present Service -~ Commuters traveling from 
the East Bay to San Francisco use the Bay Bridge. However, 
as seen in Table II-13 there ig major difference between 
the Bay Bridge and the Golden Gate: the Hast Bay commuter is 
almost as likely to take a bus (Greyhound or AC Transit) ag 
his own car. Thus, while the Bay Bridge has only one more 
peak hour lane than the Golden Gate Bridge (equivalent to 
1800 cars), it carries almost twice as many commuters during 
the peak hour, 


Os AC Wrensi¢ <The Magor Peason for the larce 
number wor Dus riders {6 AC Transit, the bus service of the 
Alameda Contra Costa Transit District. The District was for- 
med in.1956 and consists of 11 cities and some unincorporated 
areas in the named counties, and covers 150 square miles and 
over one million inhabitants. In 1960, AC Transit took over 
from the privately owned Key System Transit, and has had 
remarkable success; indeed, it is necessary for erriciens 
commuting, as the June, 1970 strike has so vividly pointed 
Guy, 

It operates twelve transbay routes plus thirty-two routes 
in the East Bay. Between 1961 and 1965, transbay passengers 
increased by 14%, and local East Bay passengers by 10%. The 
rising trend has continued, as recent AC Transit figures show 
(February, 1970 vs. February, 1969): 
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Dotted lines indicate the present 

ferry route to Tiburon and proposed 
Putuce Mines co Sausalito and Comte 
Madera. 


Crossed lines show existing 
railroad right-of-way. 


Figure 11-27. FERRY ROUTES IN CLOSE PROXIMITY 
TO RAILROAD RIGHT-OF-WAY 
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Table II-13 


Bae 2RoDGE RUSH HOUR STATISTICS 


(Westbound 4/16/69) 


Rush Hour (6:30 - 9:00 A.M.) 


Peak Hour (7200 — © 700.470. ) 


Other Facts 


Venice ype Number 
Cars MOONS 
Busses Sylea 
Other ea alier®) 
Total 19,692 

Vehicle. Type Number 
Cars enone 
Busses 349 
Other 851 
Total 8,657 


Passengers 


23, 000 
17, 794 
2,182" 


43,336 


Passengers 


TO NSOLO 
wen ses 
851 


* 


a, 239 


eee 
Wk 5 
51.8 


Si 
HOUR © 


Peek Hour begins at Co42) has 9,981 velicles (11.07 cn 
Gay te) toca) 


husmetiour (0630-0900) has .24.3%..0f idayts total of 8O;o3x7 
Wenleles. |O7.4%. 00 day's toval of 26,400 bus cacsencer.. 


Source: 


Traffic Survey Series A-32, University of California, 


Inet tute or Transportation and Trarric Engineering: 
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Table I1-14 
INCREASE IN TRANSBAY PASSENGERS 


Service % Change 
Transbay + 1.74% 
East Bay + 3.25% 
hi U.S e. sranes¢ =-6,30% 


It should be noted that while AC Transit is doing better at 
the farebox than the rest of the transit industry nationally, 
it is faced with the same problem of costs which are rising 
faster than revenues. In February, 1970; revenue wae up 
8.47% and operating costs were up 10.46%, Since its incep- 
tion, AC Transit has had to raise its tax rate from 80.01 
from $0.17, per $100 assessed value. The strike will undoubt- 
eqly require a still higher wace, 

A recent innovation in interest is the establishment of 
an exclusive lane for buses at the Bay Bridge Toll Plaza, 
ailowing them to cut five to ten minutes oft car times_ror 
the crossing. Another advantage of the buses is that they 
have a terminal adjacent to the financial district in down- 
town San Francisco, thue placing thé rider néar hie working 
area with no worry (expense and time) about parking. One 
measure of the efficiency and desirability of the service 1&8 
that 20% of the transbay riders take a car to the bus (vs. 
5.5% for the rest of AC Transit and Muni), which also indi- 
Caves that COMMUTErS Will TRAanSTer Prom Gars TO Sublig UranS 


sit if the service is convenient. 


ec, Bay Area Rapid Transit Distriet = Thé Die= 
trict was created in 1957 by the California State Legisla- 
ture, and originally included the five counties of Alameda, 
Contra Costa, Marin, San Francisco, and San Mateo, However, 
Marin and San Mateo have both dropped out of the District: 


Marin because an early engineering study considered it in- 
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feasible to place rapid transit facilities on the Golden 
Gate Bridge, and San Mateo because it thought the coste would 
outweigh the benefits for its residents (see page II-151 on 
Peninsula commuting). On November 6, 1962, 61% of the voters 
(60% was required for passage) approved the issuance of $792 
Histon waegeneral obligation ponds to finance construction 
of the system (minus the Transbay tube which is being paid 
BOLO revenue ponds ol che Calitornva Toll Bradge AUCHORIGY 
eecured by the wevenues of the Bay Bridge, the San Matec 
Bridge, and the Dumbarton Bridge). Bond interest and prin- 
Capel are Go be paid: back Out of property taxes, while opera] 
ting expenses and rolling stock should be paid for by opera- 
tine revenues. 

ihe “system ame vshown in Pig. Ll=28 alone with projected 
travel times. BARID will average roughly 50 moh from East 
Bay terminal stations (Richmond, Concord, and Fremont) to 
San Franeiseo's Central Business District (CED), ineluding 
Scop) Gime. elhe Crains will’ be composed: of trom two so,ten 
Core 72) seats each) Operating et speeds of wo to 7O aon 
Un¢deweadvanced auLomatvic train control permitting minimum 
headways of 9O seconds. Thus, the seated capacity of -BARID 
will be 30,000 people/hour, exceeding the present hourly 
peak flow across the Bay Bridge by 25%. The first commuters 
across the bay are expected in late 1972. 

Clearly, BARTD will have a significant impact on commu- 
ting from the East Bay. It has been predicted by Simpson 
anoscCurtine baat BARTD wil, savert S200 automobiles an tie 
peak hour (two lanes of traffic) and carry 80-90% of AC Tran- 
sit's transbay passengers (four lanes); thus, BARTD will be 
ther eduivalent of Six trangsbay automobile lanes in the peak 
hour/peak direction. 

PARDO Vl ale o nave gm Impact On une present Uraiicay 
system. For example, it is expected that AC Transit will 
become avueccer for BARID, eiving up most. of ate transbay 


POuvetmONe Ver nC Tranett Officials have recently expressed 
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2B}, CONCORD 


24 | PLEASANT HILL 


419 | WALNUT CREEK 


LAFAYETTE 


19TH ST. 
12TH ST. & BROADWAY 


Figure IT-25. WEST BAY RAPID TRANSET (4) 
San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit System 
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Some dis-satisfaction with this arrangement, stating that 
it may well be faster to take AQ Transit all the way to San 
Francisco rather than transfer between modes. In saying 
this, AC Transit is well aware that its transbay routes 
generate surplusses to help offset losses on the feeder 
routes (36.6¢ per vehicle mile in 1965) in the East Bay; 
therefore, abdication of transbay service would require fur- 
ther increases in the jumping tax rate. BARTD will also have 
a significant impact on San Francisco's Municipal Railway, 

as Will be discussed later, Perhaps more important, however, 
are the more subtle implications. First, BARTD has encour- 
aged the Board of Supervisors to adopt a plan calling for 
doubling CBD employment over the next twenty years. The re- 
Sult has been an unprecedented building boom in the downtown 
area, aS business anticipates easier access to the area for 
bussemployees. oimilarly, BARTD 4s influencing Land=vsewand 
property values all along its routing, and encouraging the 
development of residential areas at its East Bay terminus 
Doancue. 

BARTD can also be expected to aid those Dianne. Loire 
"reverse" commute to get present unemployed and "underemploy - 
ed" persons out of the city to potential job locations. The 
Mission District, a center of unemployment, is the best ser- 
ved residential community of San Francisco, with two stations. 
One Une other hand, this may be a mixed blessing as property 
values (e.g., rents force residents out of the area). 

Most importantly, the outcome of the BARTD experiment in 
regional rail rapid transit will be watched by transportation 
planners in other large cities anxious to be rid of the cycle 
of miles of conerete and skies clouded by automobile pollu- 
tants. In the Bay Area, Marin and San Mateo will also be 
Watching as they consider rejoining BARTD, or establishing 
connecting systems. 
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Py een neule 
The daily volume of traffic into san Francisco 


via the major arteries, and mass transit modes, is shown in 
Table I1-15 unfortunately, with the exception of the Southern 
Pacific, peak hour figures do not seem to be readily avail- 
able, although they can be estimated. in this. section, 
there will be discussion of each of the available modes, as 
well as a paragraph on the West Bay Rapid Transit Authority. 
a. Freeways - The peninsula is served by two 
major freeways, the Bayshore CUgex 101) and Junipero Serra 
(1-280), known as the Southern Freeway in San Francisco. 
The Bayshore was effectively completed in May, 1958, when 
the James Lick portion was finished; it will be widened to 
four lanes in each direction in all of San Mateo County by 
1975. Although begun in 1963, the Junipero Serra Freeway 
Torcotei missing. a Live mile portion -in, san. Mateo County 
Wore woe, held up by a discute over route selection, Leis 
now expected that the Freeway will be completed in late 1974. 
Poor rancisce, the route 1s complete only to Léth streec. 
which means that CBD-bound commuters must either take 15-20 
minutes to wind through the South of Market. industrial dis- 
trict, or get onto U.S. 101 at the Alemany interchange. Many 
enooseethne latter, ereating rush hour, Graffie: james of, lavage 
magnitude at the interchange. The extension of I-280 to 
Sixth Street ig scheduled for Summer, 1971 completion; while 
this will undoubtedly ease the interchange bottleneck, as 
the highway engineers predict, it will also put added pres- 
Sure on the CBD to supply further parking at the same time 
that the Board of Supervisors wishes to discourage downtown 
automobile travel, 

A third peninsula freeway, the so-called Bay Front Free- 
way from San Jose to San Francisco, has been planned for ten 
years; however, in a move aimed primarily at Southern Cros- 
Sing critics, the Califormia Department of Public Works in 


Thiet 


abe: ka1> 
PENINSULA - SAN FRANCISCO TRAVEL 


Route Daily Vehicles 
Bayshore (U.S. 101) 50,000 
T-280 ere ae 
El Camino i Sele) 
Highway 1 8,500 
Total SS Oe) 
Greyhound 8,500 people 
Southern Pacific my SiC ‘ 
Total 207,000 


Source: Simpson and Curtin, Coordinated Transit for the 
Dolbetrancisco may Area =suhow to LOU 
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April, 1970 asked the State Assembly Transportation Commit- 
tee to eliminate the 40 mile route from the map. 

Fl Camino Real and the Pacific Coast Highway (Highway i) 
are secondary highways which feed the eity; El Camano feeds 
into the Southern Freeway, while Highway 1 traffic feeds in- 
to the Southern Freeway and Nineteenth Avenue. Thus, e266 
and U.S. 101 can be considered to be the principal freeway 


routes from the peninsula into the CBD. 


b. Southern Pacific Railroad - The San dose-San 
Hrancas¢co right-of-way has been in usé since the early part 
of the tWenuLetn eGentury. During World War 12, the Line 
Garried ten to thirteen thousand daily passengers in each 
G@iseectaon., While number dropped bricily at the 6nd of the 
war when gasoline rationing was ended, but then climbed to 
a peak of 16,000 in 1954. The 1958 completion of the James 
Lick Freeway, and hence the Bayshore system, produced an 
Mimearabe Gop af Southern Pacific's totals. Por tne pace 
Hine years, the daily patronage has remained virtually c¢on= 
Stant at 11,500 commuters, while freeway use has risen 
eveddily to its present saturation lévéel. 

At the present time, the Southern Pacific is operating 
e> Commuter trains with a total capacity of 12,250 seated. 
During the peak hour, the trains are scheduled with a mini- 
mum headway of four minutes, emptying about 4,240 passengers 
into the Third and Townsend San Francisco depot in less than 
an hour. From the depot, the commuters can take fréquenvLy 
over-crowded busses up crowded Third Street to Market, or 
walk the three-fourths of a mile. 

Financially, the commuter service 18 not worthwhile Ge 
Southern Pacific, Although operating expenses are covered 
by revenue, the line suffers a yearly $1 milhi2zonr dévicig 
when fixed costs are included, This néesativye return 6m ine 
vestment is not sufficient inducement for Southern Pacific 


to expand its service; further, in 1968 the Southern Pacific 
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indicated to the West Bay Rapid Transit AUG ORL Verma 


would not accept Subsidy as compensation for increasing ser-= 
vice. However, at the present time the Southern Pacific 
rates are below those projected for BARTD, on a per mile 
basis; further the $1 million deficit works out to 


$1 Nie Leo 
(20, 000 commuters/day) x (5 days/week) x (52 weeks /year) 
= $0.20/fare 


Therefore, a fare increase might well erase the deficit with- 


out losing very many passengers to the presently clogged free- 
way system. 


c. Greyhound - Although Greyhound carries a re- 
Spectable number of people into San Francisco 6 Fe a ge in open 
not commuter-oriented., For instance, Palo Alto service, cones 
Sists of a bus every half hour (peak and off-peak) which 
follows the El Camino up to Belmont before CUPNIing onto the 
Bayshore -- hardly a commuter's Gelven. 

Hor further indication of GCreyhnound's small role in the 
West Bay, consider the following San Mateo County statistics: 
between 1948 and 1967, patronage declined from Os, Mellon 
Dessengsers annually to 7.4 million passengers while the 
population was tripling (and automobile registration anerea— 
Sine Tiverold) , 

Again, the commuter service is not rewarding to Greyhound, 
In fact, in 1968 the company told the West Bay Rapid Transit 
Authority that the deficits were such that it would like to 
Stop the service, although it would be glad to operate a 
service "adequately" (= profitably), compensated for by the 
Authority. 


d. West Bay Rapid Transit Authority (WBRTA) - 
Originally, San Mateo County was a member of the Bay Area 
Pap iOmlransite District (BARTD), but withdrew in 1962, osten= 


Sibly becausé the proposed facilities were thought to be too 
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expensive with relatively few benefits for San Mateo County 
residents. In fact, San Mateo withdrew because local busi- 
nessmen were opposed to improved access to can Francisco, 
fearing loss of business. 

In May, 1964 the California State Legislature created 
the West Bay Rapid Transit Authority, which in 1965 spon- 
sored a large study by a team of engineers: De Leuw, Cather 
and Company, George S, Nolte Consulting Civil Engineers, 
Inc., and Stanford Research Institute. The study was com- 
pleted in 1968, and proposed the immediate implementation 
of a complete, publicly-owned bus network for San Mateo 
County, JO1ne action with san Francisco to link the aivoorg 
With BARTD at Daly City, and adoption of a plan which would 
provide eventual extension of regional rapid transit through 
San Mateo County (and presumably on to San Jose). 

A plan along these lines was submitted to San Mateo's 
voters in 1969; with 16% voting, the proposal was defeated 
by a 4-1 margin, for the same reasons as earlier stated. As 
&@ result, the West Bay Rapid Transit. Authority expired on 
June 30, 1969, as per the enabling act. 


e. Outlook - The commuter presently has a dif- 


Ficult time gaining access to San Francisee, with the penin- 


Sula freeways overcrowded -- the James Lick in particular. 


While the completion of 1-280 may temporarily relieve some 

ef the strain, it is clear that the freeway system alone is 
inadequate to meet the anticipated doubling in commuters 

over the next twenty years, particularly since the long-plan- 
ned Bay Front Freeway will not be built. Although Southern 
Pacific has tracks which could carry many more people if 

used to their full capacity (as many as 30,000/nour, compared 
to the present maximum of 4300/hour), the company has evi- 
denced no inclination to either introduce expanded service 

or attempt to promote more demand. 


In sum, if present trends continue, the freeways will be 
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major parking lots by 1980; extensive bus service or a0 LO 
transit will be imperative if the commuter is to reach his 
Jobe before Guattine time. 


6. The Peak Hour Problem 


The most striking aspect of the commuter problem 
is its peaking nature. Consider the westbound traffic on the 
Bay Bridge, Fig. IT-29; the peak hour handles 11.6% of the 
pare eatoulltrariic, In fact, the brides 6 carrying traf- 
fic at a rate greater than 5,400 cars/hour (equivalent to 
three lanes) for only CWO Hours of the day, in eacn divece 
tion; this means that two of the five lanes are needed Only 
because of the peaking natrue of commuter travel. Although 
Similar dava Is not available for the peninsula, there is 
seme data for the Golden Gate Bridge, On April 6, 19705 
Cre TOLlOwiLne Greate count wae made: 


e 
% 


Tape. le Ve 
APRIL 8, 1970 TRAFFIC COUNT 
(Golden Gate Bridge) 


ome: southbound Vehicles 
0600-0700 4117 
0700-0800 COL 
0800-0900 55568 


Even within the rush hour there is very definite peaking. 
iiere are two-umeortant dmolications. Hirst, the comu— 
ter asebeine “subsidized” by those who use the roads and 
bridges during non-peak hours but who, through various user 
Coxe], ue G Oly fOr capacity, utilized Tor only 2 lLimitved 
Merv or wieswday. secondly, it 18 clear that flattening the 
Ped. oOllGmmMaverially wnerease a roadway's utilized capacity. 
Withee cDeCu oO, tie wlavter, there are several waye of im- 


plementing an increase in capacity. Flattening of the peak 
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Source: University of California, ITTE 


Figure 11-29, BAY BRIDGE VEHICULAR TRAFFIC COUNT 


Westbound; Tuesday, April 15 (1969) 
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might be accomplished by a staggering of working hours, or 
Cirovugh a Variable toll Structure. Both have been Suggested 


and will be discussed in a later SEC CLON. | ln.cOC lL ironecu 


3 


increase in the number of passengers per vehicle would also 
increase a roadway's "capacity," as demonstrated by compar- 
ing peak hour travel over the Bay Bridge (strong bus service) 
with that over the Golden Gate Bridge (weak bus service). 

The Bay Bridge has five lanes to the Golden Gate's four, but 
carries nearly twice as many people in the peak hour. 

In order to quantitatively evaluate the re la CLoOns ion col 
bus service to roadway capacity, the following model was 
developed for a link which was considered to have two possi- 
ble modes: 


Let Ps = number of passengers/hour Careled 0%, modern 


sey egg 

U,; = average occupancy/vehicle for mode i 

c¢ = capacity of the link in vehicles/hour (assumed, 
Slightly erroneously, to be independent of ve- 
hicle mode, in order to dimplify the analveie) 

UP=Cavacigmrot the. link in DabsSengers, per Home 

Then, 
ee ac 


aie Po = Ce 


ui ut 
Gari PS af P, Dy der Ina tien 
C = (1+ q) : 
a) 
al ue 


The capacity curves for the Golden Gate Bridge (see Ap- 
pendix) and Bay Bridge, Fie. TI-30, were drawn using the 
above relationship, for various levels of public transporta- 
tion patronage, with the traffic assumed to consist of pri- 
vate automobiles and public busses which occupy the same 
amount of space on the bridge. Curves for average automo- 
pile occupancy ranging from 12425 tO 2.0 Per Cars and average 
bus occupancy ranging from 35 to 65 per bus were drawn for 
Gane purpose of sensitivity analysis. Fora given public/ 
private ratio, it can Be Been that an incréase an automobile 
occupancy from the present level of 2Bout 1,5 66 2.50 aicren— 
ses the bridge capacity by at least 20%, while increasing 
average bus occupancy from 35 to 65 does not significantly 
increase bridge capacity. 

In view of suburbia's love affair with the automobile, 
it can be hypothesized that almost everyone will commute by 
car until congestion develops (road and parking); at that 
time, drivers start switching modes. One case in point is 
the Bay Bridge, where almost half of the peak hour travel is 
by bus, compared to less than 10% during the midday hours 
(Fig, I-31 for AC Transit graph). As the June, 1970 AC Tran- 
sit strike hag shown, bus service is necessary as demand in- 
ereases. 

The foregoing discussion suggests that bridge capacity 
might be thought of in terms of people, not vehicles, and 
that the critical parameter is the average occupancy of the 
vehicles, Cléarly, a roadway would be néar capacity if at 
were filled with busses, which today's roads and bridges 
are nov. 

Further, one might think of determining the expected 
people demand for a bridge, say, and then of détermining 
the number of buses which would be needed to serve that 
demand (assuming as many 4s possible would take their pri- 


vate autos). The model discussed above can be utilized in 
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this manner; a Bay Bridge graph is found an Fig. 1-32, nd 
one for the Golden Gate in the Appendix, 


7. an Francisco Transportation 


San Francisco is a very transit-oriented city; with 
a yearly ridership in excess of 146 million revenue passen- 
SCs, sts Miding habit (revenue CPips per capita) ior igs 
is second only to that of New York. Further, although nation- 
al transit usage has declined over the last decade, in San 
Francisco it has remained Virtually conetant. Thissicadue 
to the rugged topography of San Francisco, which makes auto- 
mobile traffic difficult, the high residential dens tryaen 
ali persons/acre, and the relatively low fare. Nevertheless, 
many residents drive their vehicles to work, for reasons 
which will be seen. 

To begin with, the San Francisco Municipal Railways 
(Muni) will be examined in detail, followed by some comments 
on the transportation problems of the CBD, and observations 
on freight movement. Finally, there will be a brief discus= 
slom- of the oroblem of getting passengers, employees, and 
well-wishers to the airport from San Francisco. 


a. San Francisco Municipal Railway 
The San Francisco Municipal Railway is operated 
by the Public Utilities Commission (PUC) of San Francisco. 
This section of the report will examine its POuUteSs, finances, 
equipment, outlook, and make some general observations about 
its operation. 


1. Service Provided - A fleet of over 1,000 
buses, streetcars, electric trolley coaches, and cable cars 
operate over 62 lines covering 693 line miles (Fig. Ups a) een 
appendix for more detail information on service). Eight of 
Unese are express, nine are limited Stop, and two are shop- 
pers shiuvites, ihe major purpose of Muni is to get commu 
ters to and from the CBD; of the 53 routes operated in 1965, 
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34 were radial, downtown -oriented routes, with seven crose- 
town routes which connect the arterials and twelve feeder 
routes, which are either snucvcvles oF éonnections to arveri-= 
als. Further, of the 409,000 adult passengers dail y;, more 
than half board or alight in the CBD, and 70% of Muni trips 
are work related (Table II-17). Despite the fact that daily 
people do take Muni to work in the morning; 16 AS Sell aS 
ter for most commuters to drive into the CBD (laple Iisic). 
This is because of waiting times and the large number Ol 
stops which Muni vehicles must make for loading and unload- 
ing, which helps lower their overall average speed to rough- 
ly 10 miles per hour. During the peak hour (4:30 P.M. - 
5:30 P.M.), almost half (45.7%) of the people leaving down- 
town do so by mass transit, although 98% of thé vehicles on 
the street are taxis or private automobiles. 

The Muni also provides special services. Por 2nstances 
special service is provided for the schools, where students 
are charged only 5¢, Over 65,000 students use this service 
on @ typical day, and there are aleo <ome Sther school Cnar- 
ters. There is also a senior citizen's fare between 10 and 
3 on weekdays, and all day on weekends. Shopper's shuttles 
operate during the same period downtown Win a bo¢ fare. 
Extra services are also provided for sports events, holiday 
events, evc. 

One very noteworthy program has been the Transportation 
Assistant Program, whereby operator-trainees ride along on 
certain routes with the purpose of maintaining order and 
preventing crime or dangerous mischief. This effort has 
been very successful, not only in lowering the crime rate 
and restoring Sarety to thé worst rouves, bus aleo by -pue- 
viding experience and employment for a number of previously 
unemployed minority-group members. Unfortunately, the pro- 
gram has been discontinued at the present time because of 
a Lack OL LUNGS < 
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Work 70 .8% 
Shopping 7.0% 
Personal Business Ua yee 
Social & Recreational 1 8% 
Other 5.6% 

100.0% 
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Source: 


Northern California Transit Demonstration PROGEC tr 


Coordinated Transit for the San Francisco Bay Area— 
Now tor Lo7>.. Table 6, 
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Table IL-19 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY EQUIPMENT INVENTORY 


eC See 
a eT 


ype Peak Schedule Needs Avail. Vehicte 
Street Cars 100 105 
Cable Cars 26 sit 
Trolley Coaches 287 B32 
Motor Coaches 437 bos 


ee 


Spares 


Source: Schedule and Traffic Department, Municipal Railway, 


Fact Sheet; September 25, 1969. 
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e. Hdulpment - The present inventory of Muni 
equipment is seen in Table IT-19. At the present time, the 
railway is in the process of acquiring 200 new diesel buses 
to replace the more worn and aged vehicles among their fleet 
of motor coaches and trolley coaches. The latter will even- 
tually be phased out in favor of the more economical and 
i(plexvuoLe movor muses, Cable cars, though quite expensive 
to maintain and operate, can be expected to remain tnecsen= 
vice indefinitely due to their public appeal and unique 
character. The street car system, though antiquated tna con= 
cept, Will actually increase in importance as it is modified 
to become part of the new Muni Rapid/BARTD system (see Out- 
look, no. 4 of this section). Muni is purchasing a fleet 
of Specially designed “articulated” rail vehicles which are 
fe feet long with an ability to bend in the middle to nego- 
Clave curves and.tUrns,. These qiit operate as Single cars 
on the residential routes and couple together into two and 
three car trains for the Market Street "trunk line," as is 


we 


done somewhat now by the Boston Municipal Transit AUTHOR Gy. 


3. Finances - Burdened by a 15¢ fare in effect 
eamee June, 1952, the Muni had the following deficate: 


able hao 6 
MUN DERI CDus 


Hiseal Year Amount 
1961 $6.0 million 
1965 B20 i 
1968 ike'..(@ : 
1969 74 


The Muni'ts fare, even at the 20¢ level to which it was 
Talsed) UO Start tfascal year 19/0, is one of the Lowest ian 
Unie COUnvry, while the basic wage rate, which has risen more 
thanweae ime three years, 1s one of the nation's highest. The 


deficit, which amounted to 11.9¢ per revenue passenger in 
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faecal 1969, is paid for out of the city's general funds. 
Tideed, of the fiscal 1970 tax patelor S12 <e9Cnperin Weenae= 
Bessed value, $0.893 was for the deficit (at the same time, 
the BART rate was $0,605). Tolerance of such high deficit 
levels by the Board of Supervisors is because of their sta- 
ted policy to encourage transit use; however, the fe vee OF 
a fare increase is again (June, 1970) before the Board of 
Supervisors. 

Several interesting tables on the operations of Muni appear 
Pomel See POLU, Highlights include the importance of the s 
labor cost in overall expenses, and the pregent unimportance 
(because of anvLduaved equipment ) of equipment cost; the high 
expense of cable car operation (me t=anieote: sol) $ = 3,0 5y/ake 
vs. an average of $ -0.60 for the rest of the system); and 
the greater losses incurred by feeder/shuttle service com- 
pared to arterial service (crosstown routes sites ala between). 

The latter fact is important when the advent of BART ae 
considered. At that time, Muni will probably relinquish some 
of its arterial passengers to BART, and substitute feeder 
passengers for them. This may well lead to a requirement 


for higher fares and/or larger subsidies for Muni. 


iy SOutlook = By 2973 BART wil bovine ful 
operation (Fig. II-34), which will have considerable impact on 
Muni; as part of that system, the Muni streetcar lines are 
being upgraded to "Muni Rapid" (see system map, Fig. Ibe 25) 
On Market Street, BART will be on the lower level of a sub- 
way and Muni on the upper level. Combined with newer equip- 
ment capable of higher speeds, the avoidance of Market Street 
congestion will materially increase the attractiveness of 
the streetcar system by cutting travel times (aba MEIC 
AG the same’ time that streetcar tratric is ancreseing.. ) ums 
Will be under pressure to provide more adequate feeder ser- 
vice both to BART and Muni Rapid. (It is expected that 65% 
of BART riders will reach the system by way of Muni or AC 
Manet.) 
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Table: TT-?i1 


COMPARISON OF RUNNING TIMES 


MONTGOMERY & MARKET STREETS TO OUTER TERMINALS 
EVENING RUSH HOUR 
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Sway Meneallee Choke a Despite antiquated equipment, the 
Municipal Railway is able to supply reasonable service to 
those traveling to and from the CBD for working purposes 
(90% of San Francisco residents live within two blocks of a 
Muni line). However, Muni is not very successful Lio e 
public relations arena. 

For example, the stops are not as well marked as they 
might be, and average resident has no idea of the headways 
between vehicles at off-peak hours, even Chouem the dieiVveire 
do have a schedule to which they are expected to ous 
aoghere. This is particularly erucial during the evening 
hours, when potential riders worry about long waits at. the 
bus stop. One plus for management, however, is the new color 
scheme of maroon and gold, which 16 duite attractive and coi. 
Conmuelyeev de Oe, 

Another area in which management seems to lack the neces 
sary skills is equipment utilization. For example, the pre- 
sent inventory of vehicles shows a 30% margin of motor coaches 
Over veak four requirements —- far too high to be justiried 
by maintenance needs, which should be done during off-peak 
hours anyway. Apparently, many Of the MovOr CoeCc nes ake 
being "cannibalized" for spare parts, particularly the new 
ones which were originally ordered with no provision made 
for any spares. Further, one would think that equipment 
might be utilized in the off-peak by schools ROR Chaves. 
while there is some of this, AC Transit has a major contract 
to provide this service for San Francisco schools. nas) OU 
San Francisco in the rather curious position of helping to 
SUpperu AC Transit at the expense (to the taxpayer) of ine reer 
sinew one Mundt Ceric1.. 


8, Freeways 
San Francisco's freeways are clearly seen in 


Fig. II-36. More were originally planned. Among them the Golden 
Gate Freeway (between a to-be-completed Embarcadero Freeway 
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Figure II-36. SAN FRANCISCO FREEWAYS 
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and the Golden Gate Bridge), the Central Freeway (Golden 
Gate Freeway to present Skyline), the Crosstown Freeway 
(Southern Freeway to Park Presidio Freeway), and Park Pre- 
sidio Freeway through Golden Gate Park to the Golden Gate 


Bridge. However, public pressure 4n the late’ 1950's brought 
about a 1959 Board of Supervisors! announcement that none of 
these routes would be built. 

At the same time, however, there are Stile Cer cade free — 
way routes in San Francisco which are under consideration. 
For example, the city is still searching for ea freeway, con 
nection between the Bay Bridge and the Golden Gate Brigece, 
and/or between the peninsula and the Golden Gate. In 1963, 
the Board expressed an interest in a Pacific Heights "Cross- 
town" Tunnel route, which would go directly from the Turk 
Street terminus of the Central Freeway to the Richardson 
Avenue approach to the Golden Gate. 

There has also been wide consideration given to an Embar- 
eadero route. At the present time, the Embarcadero 1&8 un- 
miaiened, and what there iis-of 10 is 42 blighv om che cen 
Francisco skyline. One proposal calls for knocking down the 
resent, structure and putting the entire rouve av least par— 
tially underground, and thereby connecting the two bridges 
(aG°a cost of $300 million). = Pressure for this route will 
increase as the Southern Freeway is finally linked to the 
Bay Sridee jin about. 1975. 

The other route still being considered is the Hunter's 
Foint Expressway, as shown in Fie. Ti-<37. While thie statucemus 
often presented as part of the Southern Crossing package, it 
Stands on itS own merits; it would relieve Hunter's Point of 
much truck traffic and make the area more attractive for the 
kind of industry that area needs. It would be at ground 
licvelj» throveh presently Unpopulated areacg. 

Aside from these two problem areas, however, the city 
has dropped consideration of freeways as.4, Solutiloneto. 106 
transportation problem. 
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Figure II-37. PROPOSED HUNTER'S POINT FREEWAY 
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9. Central Business District 

aor praneisco!s CED (Rie. Dl-sc)mie taemis reer 
generator/recipient of person-trips in the Bay Area. At the 
present time, roughly 70% of the people entering the area 
during the day do so by private automobile, bur during rush 
hour the percentage drops to 55%. More significantly, be- 
tween 1959 and 1965 there was a 2.4% decrease in the number 
of vehicles leaving the CBD during the evening peak hour, 
and a 12.4% increase in those leaving by mass transit. 

Tie 26 of some interest to consider the purpose of vehicu— 
lar trips into this area (Table II-22). In total, workers ten- 
ded to take mass transit into the CBD (62%), while those on 
shopping and personal business preferred the automobile (75%) . 

A further statistic to consider is that 25% of the vehicu- 
lar trips were wholly within the study area, indicating much 
communication between businesses Cara argument against stag- 
gering working hours very Sienmiticant ly), Many of them were 
for short duration; the Downtown Parking and Traffic Survey 
(DPATS) found in 1965-66 that 40% of the parkers remained 
forgless than 40 minutes, indicating a very mobile sivuacion. 

Along with Muni and private automobiles, taxicabs provide 
Service Tor the area. oan Hraneisco nas ones of the countrys 
less plentiful and more expensive taxi systems (Tab. Tes eae 
the number of taxicabs is regulated by the city. One propo- 
sal considered by this project was for "public vehicles"-- 
taxicabs which would be driven by the user, thus eliminating 


mueh of the labor cost while allowing personal service. How 


ever, there are vehicle distribution and security prop leme 
with such a system. 

Two corridors in the area of interest are Market Street 
Ltsel? and Southern Pacific (Third and Townsend, not on map ) 
to Market Street, both of which will be discussed in great 
detail in the recommendations section of the study. 


VeWnteulLerpcar the in general is quite congested in the 
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Maple LE=22 
TRIP PURPOSE 
VWEHECULAR TRIPS TO THE SURVEY AREA 
SS 
Trip Purpose (Auto and Truck) Percent of Trips 


Work Ble 
Business visiting, sales and BeeS 
service 
Freight loading and unloading LOe2 
Shopping 9.0 | 
Social 6 | 
Medical or Dental as 
Miscellaneous (so 
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Source: Downtown Parking and Traffic Survey, 1965-1966 
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ave: el 23 
COMPARATIVE TAXICAB DATA 


See a Poe 
eee eee 


Wasmine ton, D.C. 200 zoned fares 


New York 650 A5¢/1st. 1/5 
10¢/addl. 1/5 


Newark, N.d. (Os 

Chicago 785 40¢/1lst. 1/5 
10¢ /addl. 1/5 

Baltimore 825 

Philadelphia 985 4s¢/ist. 1/4 
10¢/addl. 1/4 

Los Angeles Ours) SOG lai wel, > 
10¢/addl. 1/5 

San Francisco 1-060 5O0G/LS te aly 5 


10¢/add1l. 1/5 
ee ee eee eee 
Source: Taxi Topics (1966) 
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area. In an attempt to alleviate this condition, the Chamber 


of Commerce has introduced a plan to establish towaway zones 
on certain key, one-way streets, and to add more loading 
zones for trucks. This will at once make driving easier 

(by removing trucks which are presently blocking lanes) while 
making parking more difficult (by eliminating spaces, some 

of which are "returned" at 1P.M.). Further recommendations 


and discussion on this subject will be found in the proposals 
Sec uLon. 


Oe: Freight Movement 
Ly Gsccittileult toO-obtaim an eCccuUraletmecaom.. 

of freight movement in the city; however, there are some 
statistics available on the subject. There are 47,720 com- 
mercial vehicles registered in the city of San Francisco, and 
some o,200 Local freight carriers, As DPAIS points ovules Ciuc 
crattic is extremely important to the city because all ¢oode 
AoC mOuscrial products moving In théewcrty-are wl timately 
handled by trucks, Within the CED (Fig. I1=39), 37,000 commer= 
€iel vehicles require parking between 10 A.M. and 6 PMs on 
an average workday. 42% of these are engaged in loading or 
Weboadinesrreient while carked, and 80% of these latter veq 
ewes waonparked) for less than thirty minutes. plea temor 
coOlceiivenes G stOrnove that almost halt of ther drivers save 
to walk less than fifty feet from their truck to the delivery/ 
DiLCk. Upr LOCcatLon. 

it seems that many of these trucks are picking up and de- 
fivering only emall volumes at every stop; these cmalisn1 oe 
ments must ultimately sum up to the city's total needs, re- 
quiring many trips. Elimination of many of these trips by 
having a single freight carrier handle all small volume ship- 
ments would do much to ease the downtown traffic problem. 
Dhis eonceoG will be furcher. developed in a later section «of 
Che repore,. 
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145 San Prancisco. = San Francisco International Air- 


port 
San Francisco International Airport is gecond on- 


ly to San Francisco's CBD as the Bay Area's largest Cralae 
generator; a total of more than 65,000 person-trips originate 
fnere each day (1967), and this figure is expected to mote 
than double over the next twenty years. Presently, 90% of 
those trips are by auto, with 25% of them destined for san 
Francisco (20% for East San Francisco). 

It is clear to all observers that the present highway 
network is incapable of handling the éxpectéed tnerease in 
demand which, according to current studies, is constrained 
not by runway capacity but by a lack of adequate access to 
the facility. While this was true even when the Bay Front 
Freeway was expected to be built, it is particularity. vruc 
now. 

Interest is presently centered around an extension of 
BARTD from Daly City to the airport. There are two reasons 
for this: 1) to improve airport access (there will be an 
air passenger terminal in Yerba Buena); and 2) to get BARTD 
started down the peninsula, where it has met opposition from 
San Mateo's voters. At the present time, a $350,000 engin- 
eering study concerning routes and feasibility has just been 
awarded; a recent Stanford Graduate School of Business study 
Suggested the route shown in the Appendix. This subject will 


Be GAScussed ASAIN In the proposals section of the reooru, 
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KF, COMMUNITY SERVICES 


ID y  divgWirarers iver walteva 


The community services Sroup is concerned with eval- 
uating the current organizational Structures, scope of opera- 
tion, needs of the community, and future growth of the social 
services, law enforcement, employment services, 


and fire departments. 


education: 


1. Social Services 

Personnel - Because of inadequate funds, the De- 
PartinentwoL Social Services is working with a bare minimum 
OGSvatt Co carry out the welfare programs. —Toiinsures wma 
the recipients receive financial assistance it has been neces- 
sary to use service workers to assist the SlLigi ikl cy arenes 
in determining financial grants. This condition should last 
through fiscal year 1971, since the Department budget request 
has been reduced by about $30,000,000. 

Management in the Department of Social Services is current- 
ly faced with a personnel crisis. Because of a relignnent. of 
duties which separates the eligibility determination from 
the social services function, some of the employees are dis- 
gruntled because they have been downgraded. Resulting from 
this reorganization has been a number of legal actions by the 
employees and a work slow-down by at least a few of the em- 
ployees. Below are the social worker positions which are 


employed by the Department of Social Services. 


New Careerest - Supervised by the City Civil Service. 
These people are the hard core unemployed people who work 
andwrece ye) training In equal proportions. Abou L2 New 
Careerest workers are used to help clients concerning loca- 
Gane Wwousine, money management, etc. 

PlGeile by eoLerke = About 300 Hiigibilicvy Clerks periormn 
CieeiwvineGroncsol baking an application for assistance, deter= 
Mipvicmume amount. OF cash @ranva, and redeverminations. of 


Sea oa noy are! primarily fiscal clerks dealing with 
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finance rather than Services. 


Service Workers - Personnel of this type are to perform 
the service functions. Currently, because of high workloads 
ead lack of funds, some of the social workers have been per- 
forming tasks to be handled by the Eligibility Clerke. The 
Miveipilatvy Clerk position is a new position and has been 
Grilled @radually over the pasy wwo yeate. Re of June 30; 
1969 the staff consisted of 658 social workers, 134 1st line 
supervisors, 671 administrative, accounting, Clerical seve 
workers, This totals 1,463 workers. 

Although the service worker position does not provide 
for fiscal responsibility, the Department of Social servaces 
has not used “social services” nearly enough. Studies indi- 
cate that a very high percentage of the welfare eliente, meed 
eeryices a6 well ae financial assistance. Adequate Social 
services simply have not been provided by the Department of 


DOG oOerVLCeS, 


Welfare Payments - Payments to welfare recipients are 
barely enough to provide a minimum subsistance. The amount 
ef paymmene made vo families with dependent children arc ice 
Meclally Of a meager amount. Backloads, especially for aid 
to the disabled, have been delayed beyond the statutory time 
limit, which has resulted in delayed payments as well as 
personnel use problems in the Department. Federal regulations 
must be met in order to receive the full proportion of feder- 
al Support. Some of thé shortents used to process srante—i7- 
SUOmMave wresuLteG in Savuatilons bordering On Loosins nederas 
Support. 


Welfare Dependency - Current programs encourage continued 
Gependency on weltare programs, Many of the ciitentescinoly 
do not care to seek employment and rely on their welfare 
checks. tn addition, the program for employment training 
of welfare recipients has been drastically curtailed by the 
Department of Labor and Education. 
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It has been speculated that a majority of welfare recip- 
jients are school dropouts. Arguments have been presented by 
welfare personnel that the elimination of "dropouts" from 
educational establishments probably would reduce the welfare 
rolls 50% or more of what they are today. 


Employment Potentials for Recipients - The Department 


of Social Services ig responsible for the Educational Train- 
ing and Rehabilitation Services (ETRS), which is to assist 
and motivate public assistance recipients toward improvement 
Hoe CuUnctLoni ne, eocial adjustment, and toward self SUpDOruU. 
This basically is accomplished through the Work Incentive 
Program (WIN), and through and ETRS program which is for 
DUDIAC. asset stant recipients not eligible for the WIN program 
GUG™ to “the fact “that WIN head limited capabilities. 

The WIN program ig actually Utilized age tre operational 
level by the Department of Labor which USES both public wel 
fare and state employment services in carrying out the pro- 
gram. Because of limited staff and Craiiine tre cadet eoeitae 
ETRS Program has only 300 people enrolled during fiscal year 
To Ose resulting. in unmet cralining.neéeds of at least 000. 
Enrollment in WIN has been curtailed Upon requess of Whe 
California Department of Employment. It is apparent that 
the WIN program has not come clost to attaining its desired 
results. 

Reference is also made to the need for more and better 
day care centers. Reading matter and pUbLIC. Contaciversind ae 
cate that most mothers receiving assistance are Wil Die ioe oO 
seek employment provided their children are adequately cared 
for. Daycare centers are therefore viewed as incentives to 
reduce employment, and consequently reduce the number of re- 


cipients dependent on the welfare system. 


Location - Presently the Department of Social Services 
is housed in five different buildings in the downtown area. 


All services are not available at any one building. For 
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example, a person needs one type of (aid. but oes Sue the 
wrong building, he might then have to walk to another build- 
ing which may be 12 to 15 blocks away. In addition, simce 
the Department of Social Services is centralized, people 


seeking their assistance must go to the downtown area. 


Emergency Services - Under current procedures, money, 
food, and rent quarters can be immediately given to a person 
who qualifies for assistance payments. However, expedited 
benerits and/or food and rent orders can mot be given to 
those individuals who are applying for welfare on the basis 
that they are disabled, the premise being that the disabili- 
Giyeemucu spe festabliched before any funds cansbe released, 

Along this same area, the Department of Social Services 
hase Weusime coordinator who is wesponseible for Locating 
emergency housing. This individual works with a fund that 
is of meager proportions and many people must be referred 


to flop houses on an emergency basis. 


Training Program for New Employees - The Department of 


Social Services provides new employees with from 420 to 40 
hours of orientation. However, apparently, a great deal of 
time is spent on staff development and in service training. 
Because of the procedures that must be learned and the psy- 
chology that must be applied when dealing with civence,  ehe 
three week orientation period does not appear to be adequate. 
This is supported by reports that extensive in-service "on 
the job" training approximately equals the amount of train- 
ing given to orient and induct new personnel, During the 
fiscal year 1968-69 about 30,000 man hours were spent in an 
orientation-induction program. This means that about 15 man 


veers Were spent ian this phase. In 1966-69 195 new employees 
were hired. 


Chinatown - The caseload for the Chinatown area accounts 
for about 5.5% of the total San Francisco Social Services 
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caseload. During the period of August, 1968 to March, 1969, 
the caseload for this area rose 14%, 
increase of less than 8%, 


compared to a city-wide 


Chinatown's primary social service needs relate to three 
eroupe -- the elderly, ségments of the youth, and those 
households whose income and employment characteristics make 
them marginally eligible under preseny reculatacna. Or 
these groups, only the elderiry “are presently eligible for 
financial assistance; this category (which exceeded the 
city-wide average) is presently the largest in the Chinatown 
caseload totals. The Aid for Dependent Children (AFDC) case- 
load accounts for only about 2% of the AFDC Caseload, 


Eayments. — The U.S). Congress is currently considering 
legislation that would provide for rederal handling through 
a new federal agency of certain fuaranteed payments to fami- 
lies in need. A minimum payment of $90.00 would be made to 
adult recipients whose present monthly minimum vary from 
State to state, but are usually lower than the minimum stated 
above. in effect, the bill establishes Che pin po Vemeiicsc 
government should guarantee every family a minimum annual 
income, even if one or more of the family members work, ‘The 
probability that this bill will be enacted is high at the 
present time, however, some adjustments in the payment 
amount are likely. 

Me ettect that thie particular bill will neve on welfare 
Gepacumeivs Ls, UnGertain at thie time. It a6 apparent, how- 
ever, that in the next twenty years, the U.S. will guarantee 
the right that all families should have income sufficient to 
meet their necessities. We, therefore, assume that the pay- 
ment of weifare checks will be handled by the federal govern- 
ment and this function will no longer rest with individual 
State welfare departments. 

By dispensing with the function of thoge employees now 
Soe atce wii CSverlining the elleibility and the amount of 
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grant for the old age security, aid to the blind, and aid 

to the disabled, the staff of the San Francisco Department 
of Social Services could be reduced by about 200 employees. 
The yearly cost associated with those employees responsible 
for determining the eligibility plus the amount of preparing 
and mailing the monthly checks is about LoS mie ometel tae. 
Of this total, more than $800,000 represents San Francisco 
funds alone. During the fiscal year 1968-69 more than 
$20,000,000 was dispersed under the Old Age Relief Program, 
$14,000,000 under Aid to the Disabled, and $1,300,000 Aid to 
the Blind. 

Payments made by a new administration will be supplemen- 
bed by che otvave Department of Welfare. Therefore, the func-— 
Wlomeor Cevermining eligibility for financial asesastance 
Miieconuimue ab a reduced rate. 

Future prospects are that eventually the Department of 
Social Services will be solely in the service business. It 
Pe moped that. an effective services program can ve provided 


when this state is attained. 


2. Law Enforcement 

iavroduction — In the first. phase of the orojecs 
major problems in law enforcement were identified and an 
initial investigation of solutions was begun. The major 
goal of the second phase was to examine the community ser- 
vices involved with public safety (police, sheriff) and to 
determine how they are matched to the needs of the pecele in 
the community. The major emphasis during the second phase 
was interviewing representative active community groups on 
the one hand and law enforcement officials on the other in 
order to evaluate the pertinence of thoge current and projec- 
ted problems and solutions Suggested in the area guidelines 
OF the Phase I effort. During Phase.fL, tne premise was adop- 
ted that the establishment of a policy of prevention and 


meeting the needs of the community should be the primary 
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goals of the police department and the examination of police 
Structure and operations hag focused on the extent to which 
these goals are beine met.” Thies premise in turn amplified 
the importance of identifying the police role in SOCLEtTY. 

As a result of the interim reports and other forms of inves- 
tigation, overall alternative proposals were elicited and a 
minimum composite picture of police-community interaction 
was drawn by age, ethnic background, economic structure, 

and comparative Seography. 

During Phase III, the alternative proposals were examined, 
conclusions drawn, and the composite picture of police-commu- 
nity Antveractions finalized. “An analysis of needs and 
requirements for public safety vs. police service served as 
a predictive baseline for future Projections -of “thet police 
crime-populace picture. More on proposals and recommendations 
Will be given in section III of this PEN ORit, 

The major areas considered in CONSTIUC ting a iasas) tor 
evaluating the law enforcement system are: 


al) community interface including community-police fric- 
tion, poor laws, and. loss of police Supporiue 


2) crimes against persons and crimes against property 
largely characterized as crimes in the street; 


3) consolidation of the jails and the effects of such 
on the sheriff's department; and 


4) police organizational structure and technology. 
A perspective of the community's needs and requirements 
was developed in several different ways: 


a) analyzing the manifestation of pressure groups 
Bor DUG MC Omi Cae, Ley, 


b) attending community meetings, 


c) determining the police viewpoint of what the 
people want, 


a) ‘statistical analysis of negative indications 
such as Part I crimes, (crimes against person 
and crimes against property, 


e) determining through interviews and informal con- 
versations the personal feelings of various 
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community segments as related to circumstances 
such as age, ethnic background, ete., and 


f) by study and review of police service based on 
tradition and circumstances. 


The specific areas of the report cover several geographic and 
demographic areas: ‘Sunset, Western Addition, Mission, Sunny- 


Gale, and Hunter's Point. 


Hastory of Police and Perspective = There are many falla- 


cies in the current attempts to control crime by enlarging 
the police force. Historically police forces originated as 
watchmen or were organized to control riots. The emergence 
ef the idea of police as crime fighters is a comparatively 
recent one. The original function of police was to keep 
order, i.e., to stop domestic squabbles and Tights, -remove 
drunks from the streets, and end brawls. Many of the means 
formally used by the police to affect these ends have been 
usurped by social agencies. Subsequently, the whole poles 
force became identified with the crime solving role of the 
detectives.” The ~wrojected pattern, of .crime and police 
San Francisco over the next twenty years which follows recog- 
me eetne dual role of police and theiim tnetiectiveness: £C 
Gave ac crime Pichters. An attempt is made to definemtne 
proper role of the police and means of achieving success in 


Grice co le, 


perticulce ano. Erendse = Presently oam Erancssco,, Waice 
most other major metropolitan areas, is experiencing a sharp 
maicreacc in Crime, inereased’ tension in minoricy area... 2 
breakdown of community-police relations, and a sharp increase 
hrdrug usace., In addition, potential and actual wriot type 
Situations occur with increasing frequency on campuses and 
a Une ghettos, particularly Negro ehettos:, 

Figure II-4O plots the rising crime rate in San Francisco 
for the past 20 years. The upper graph line represents the 


aes 
seals Monthly, "What Makes a Better Policeman," March, 
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Pigure II-40, RISING CRIME RATE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
FOR THE PAST 20 YEARS 
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number of Part I crimes -- murder, manslaughter, rape, rob- 
bery, aggravated assault, vurglarys and theft including 

auto theft -- while the bottom graph line indicates the num- 
per of these offenses which were cleared. Offenses cleared 
are those which result in an arrest (or in the case of an 
Peeoeener: result im either arrest or recovery ef the auto). 
While the number cleared has increased, the percentage of 
offenses cleared has actually decreased over the period 


1960-1969. The figures are displayed below. 


Year 1960 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

% Crimes 17% 15% 12% 10% 11% 12% 
Cleared 

Although the decrease in the percentage of crimes cleared 
is not sharp, the sheer number of ungolved crimes has in- 
creased dramatically. This seems one obvious reason for 
the present community dissatisfaction with police service. 

Tables II-24 and II-25 both show the relationship 
of crime trends in San Francisco to those of California... sue 
western states, and the United States. The rate of increase 
of auto theft and robbery are particularly sharp in San Fran- 
GisScoO, 

Poumerely cay thay crime is increasing in San Francisco 
is to significantly understate the problem. The problem 
exieee throuchout the U.S., but it is eritical in San Fran- 
cisco. The increase shown in the figures are especially 
dramatic in view of the city's population stability during 
the same period. Investigation of various neighborhoods had 
indicated that the age groups, social economic levels, and 
ethnic mixtures have also remained fairly constant. 

Where the police are concerned, there are additional grim 
indicators of a potential crisis. Arrests in 1967 for 
narcotics violations in San Francisco rose 57% over previous 
year Pees) (2) In Spite of the soaring rebbery wave, 


San Francisco cleared only 18% of the cases in 1967, whereas 
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Table ell 
COMPARISON OF CRIME TRENDS 
(January-June 1968 Over 1967) 63) 


SL a a a ER ea 
a eee 
Oca 
Index Robbery Burglary Auto Theft 
——_ eee ty urgtary Auto Theft 
TOCaleOom C1 pec 


Between 500,000 
and; 000; 000 


Population +23%  +30% +19% +2U% 
Western States +20% +29% +18% +22% 
San Francisco +24U%Z +6 3% +11% +41% 


a oe ee 


Table LL-25 
COMPARISON OF CRIME INDEX RATES 


(1967 Estimates -- Crimes per 100,000 Population) 
In a Se ne Fe Sade Pat OS ee oe) ye! ee 
ecel 
Index Robbery Dire Leiey Auto Theft 
California 3207 149 L446 508 
San Francisco 4950 BS) 1065 TA5 
Difference +54% +268% -26% +47% 
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the Pacific States overall cleared 29.7% and all cities be- 
tween 500,000 and 1,000, 000 population cleared 26 7H 1) 

The increasing crime rates and subsequent inereases in 
arrests are causing a workload crises throughout the San 
Francisco Law Enforcement System. In fiscal 1967-68, the 
District Attorney was involved in 14,760 felony hearings -- 
an increase of 39% over VegGa6yn ce) The Public Defender, 
who already carries the heaviest workload per deputy Or any 
comparable agency in the nation and handled 75% Ot- ali Cri = 
nal cases in San Francisco, represented 19% more defendents 
over this pen ode a) By the end of fiscal 1968-69, all 
court related departments had increased personnel 16% and 
increased budgets 48% in two years. 

The above increases are disproportional to the increase 
in the number of police. As shown in Fig. II-40, the number 
of policemen has increased by only 72 over the past ten 
years and actually decreased by 5 men over the period 1967 
to 1970. Thus, it appears the police have actually increa- 
sed their effectiveness per man while the number of civilians 
involved in police work has quadrupled over this period, 
however, it does not appear that many policemen have been 
transferred from office work to patrol. 


By District - When the crime rates are examined by dis- 
trict several interesting facts emerge. First, the most 


dramatic increase in each district examined was in the Part 


1 crimes. Contrary to the opinion often expressed, it is 
not auto theft which caused the sharp increase. The crimes 
of violence, assault, robbery, rape and murder, show the 
Sharpest increase. Figure II-41 shows the trends for three 
areas: Mission, Protrero (which includes Hunter's Pointe). 
and Travel (which serves the Sunset area). 

Mission - The number of offenses of all types has increa- 


sed sharply over the period 1960-68 particularly from 1965 to 
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Figure II-41, TRENDS IN CRIME IN THE MISSION, PROTRERO, AND TRAVEL (Sunset) 


1968. The sharpest increase has been in crimes against per- 
fons, the Part 1 crimes. 


Protrero — The sharp increase in crime from 1960 to 
1967 slacked somewhat from 1967 to 1968. However, it is not 
clear whether this decrease was due to a decrease in crime 
or a decrease in reporting of crime. There 18 augood-deak 


of upeory ror the latver opinwnon from conversations with 


the people in this community. 


Genees = sSuncses enjoyed @ stable crime rate vunvil 1967 
when there was a dramatic increase. Thus, the community 
concern over rising crime is well supported by SG aid suc ore 
However, the increase is principally due to crimes of vio- 


lence, not petty crimes and auto theft as has been suggested. 


Crime in the Streets 

Most of the current emphasis on "law and order" can be 
traced to the increase in street crime, crimes against per- 
sons and crimes against property. The other criminal areas 
such as fraud, embezzlement, forgery, and violations of vari- 
ous business codes do not generate the emotional response 
that robbery, rape, manslaughter, and burglary create. 

The political pressure generated by citizens' concerned 
form bhnelr physical safety and the safety of Uheir property 
has created and released state and federal funds for improv- 
Pie eveeCwOUalaty “or. OUbIiec, satety,.. Ihe: problem, nOwevel. a. c- 
Meataces Une Streets Ol major cities ay the U.S. ware otmearc 
Cuan cnbeand Mos Very esate during The day, scan francisco 
progress toward matching the untenable conditions of New 
York, Washington, and Chicago can be seen in the rising trend 
Ole bare Iocrimes snowniirim bie. leo. 

Personal interviews with minority groups showed that their 
ereac concern 18 Tor physical safety. Reports of purces cna a. 
chings, gang fights, burglaries, rape, shootings, and auto 
vhelts repeatedly crept into the conversation. Tails ws 
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especially noteworthy since there was a general attempt to 
iPut one good face” and to portray ghetto residents, as 
honest, law-abiding citizens who are unjustly treated by the 
bPies" onenc) eocd reason, It wac also obvious that residents 
in all areas feel police protection of both their persons 
and their property is inadequate. The Officials polices co] 
tistics fully support this Statement. 

If San Francisco is to remain a Viable city, the crime 
rate must be lowered, and the fear of crime VOCUCEC Sel iie cate 


ces were observed where people have left the eity or have 


retrained from moving inte ithe Clty due to their fears for 
the safety of their families and themselves, Physical and 
material safety is obviously of primary @oncern to all, “ie 
is a highly significant factor in the CU IaGy Or. it eomaing 


must be given a high priority in allocation of resources. 


Police Organizational Structure and Technology 


The San Francisco Police Department is organized into a 
tradition locked system. The formal structure of the depart- 
ment was established in the city charter around the turn of 
the century and spelled out the nature and Shape of the line 
COreanizeation — police commission, Chief of Police, and the 
Dramary departments of Traffic, Patrol and Inspectors. ang 
auxiliary sections such as planning and research, PeECOras, 
personnel, etc. Figure II-42 shows the present organization 
which is currently being revised in some areas. The 9 police 
districts are shown in Fig. II-43, There are no comprehensive 
written policies and procedures for the police department. 
Departments operate because "that's the way we've done it in 
the past Or. that's what the current chier wants. 

The major difference in structure between the traffic 
burecatisand the Fbavrol bureau. points out one of the major 
anherent. organizational problems. Sworn officers working in 
One® pUreCaY ao m0L Casily cross over and work in another bureau, 


Dies Sanewe tua tLo-existe With regard to the utilization of 
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ORGANIZATION CHART 


S San Francisco Police Department 


POLICE COMMISSION (3) 

Commission 

Secretary 

CHIEF OF POLICE 
Deputy Chief 
of Police 

Assistant Deputy 

Chief of Police 

Criminal Infor- Special 

mation Bureau Bureau Services Bureau 


Intelligence Planning and Community 
Unit Research Bureau Relations Unit 


Comp. Insp. 
& Welfare 


Personnel Bureau 


Administration Inspectors 
Traffic Bureau Patrol Bureau Bureau Bureau 
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Headquarters 
& Services 
School Patrol 
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Traffic 
Information 


Enforcement & 
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Solo Motor- 
cycles 
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tigation 
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Parking Control 
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3 Wheel Motor- 
cycles 


Company A 
Company B 
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City Prison 
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patrolmen, Traffic officers confine their activities solely 
to traffic actions and as a rule the patrol division people 
operate solely within patrol as a crime apprehension mode. 
An incident which illustrates this lack of cooperation made 
newspaper headlines several years ago. Two detectives on 
foot were chasing a thief. Meanwhile, the traffic CLniLcer 
at the intersection merely watched the pursuit and continued 
to direct traffic although he could have easily intercepted 
the thief. This led the community and news media to raise 
the question "are traffic cops policemen?" 

Another major aspect of the police organizational struc- 
ture is the freewheeling manner in which the different levels 
of the department operate. The department has developed a 
pattern of independent action on the part of the patrolmen. 
In the former years lieutenants and sergeants maintained 
control and discipline through personal contact and frequent 
Wee or enhe Call. box, The imcreased mobility arforded by 
the patrol car and radio has removed the personal contact 
and individual policemen have become more independent. The 
aavens of police unions and tight -eivil service regulations 
have removed various checks against police authoritarianism, 
Makino discipline past the first. year on the force diriiculT, 
The police bureaucracy suffers from the same ailments as ot- 
her bureaucracies (Peter Principle). Inefficiency and lack 
of control is an accomplished fact. Furthermore, since po- 
ice are civil service workers, they cannot be fired. in 
Mens Of LAs and Other Tactors, the discipline problemas 
further aggravated. 

the Taarly Unalterating clearance rate te a wiable imdi— 
cation of the never changing operational modes within the 
police department. The records section is an example. A 
manual records system was developed a considerable number 
of years aco, Prom all indications, it did an adequate job 
in servicing the police department for some time. But when 
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the crime indexes rose the System remained static. This 
system, efficient when set UP; Can operate at only fixed 
slow pace. This is one reason why the clearance rate is 
constant. It doesn't matter what the crime rate is anymore, 
the records related clearance System operates at a constant 
rate with a 10% fluctuation from year to year. 

Another major dirficulty ie. the lack of management infor- 
mation. The only comprehensive report available of any of 
the police department's activities is the annual report 
which basically gives a Summary of crime statistics. The 
chief, inspectors, captains, and so on must detvernine 6 
appears, the operation of their respective areas by "feel", 
personnel interview, and haphazard reports. 

Tne structure of the police department within the city 
administration 18 shown in Fig, KL-4i, 

The reform type city charter was responsible for the 
AnStitueon of a mayor, police commission, ichier of coliee 
form of law enforcement organization. The requirenent. for 
having a police commission may have been necessary at the 
time when corruption was widespread and a reform mood was in 
the air, Todays police commission does little more than for- 
mally pass on routine administrative matters such ag approve 
overtime. requests, etc. A Oitriculty that\tne: police: con= 
mission poses to the police department is that it subjugates 
the Chief of Police to all the other major department heads, 
It also causes the chief to have four bosses, the three com— 
MeSStOners and the Mayor, This makes it difficult for the 
police department staff to work effectively in a lateral 
Way With other eity departments and creates a politically 
Unevable relationship at the top of the structure, 

the ditriculty that. was pointed out with records indica-— 
eed another varea whieh lacks modern policé department equip— 
ment. The police department has an outmoded communications 


system, a manual Criminal Information Bureau, and is forced 
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to use conventional automobiles for police cars, 

The varying requirements on police vehicles “duringsoa = 
rol severely taxes the ability of standard vehicles used as 
police cars, During one week of an observation, five care 
were totally wrecked. It is difficult to evaluate the exaceu 
cause of these accidents because the police cover up police 
car accidents. Interviews have pointed out that inadequate 
police vehicle performance was largely responsible for the 
majority of the particular accidents that were looked Into, 

The communications system consists of the telephone 
syovem in the hall of justice, the call boxsnre Sysvem. 2 
teletype service connecting to the nine district patrol sta- 
tions, and a two way radio system. The system has grown 
on an add on basis in a curious manner. New equipment is 
purchased and installed by the department of electricity 
with random inputs as to requirements by the police depart- 
ment. The communications area budget is frequently in the 
Finance Committee and shortage of funds has been a major 
factor in the continued hodge-podge growth. This has been 
owpoos ti nancgal policyras is iliustrated with radioc-aweine 


pepairwoil vs of many of the le yr. old Dwo-way) radios xeur ren. — 


ly in operation has exceeded the purchase price of new equip- 
ment by threefold. The equipment has such an unreliable 
Seperation in the field that officers often claim thav they 
Coula Woe respond vo a call for servace: because they, could 
not hear the base station. Badly needed police vehicles 
SrenwOuLen Keou.Oluly of Service because the radicse 42re veime 
repaired. We have found this to be true in the Mission Dis- 
Eee, One ol vine police districts which was closely vexamined: 
The storage and usage of records was previously briefly 
Giseussed in relation to the steady state clearance rate. 
The criminal information bureau currently consists of the 
PlreaisOtelacnuiaacavton.. recordseand complaints, Statistical 


section, central Warrant Bureau, the new EDP program, and, 
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recently, the Bureau of Commmunications. The storage and 
usage of the mountains of accumulated paper is determined 


by two basic factors. The records are Stored stom teca) 
purposes or are used for investigative or-sroutine= ool ce 
work, such as stolen car verification. the fact thar.aLt 
this information is on paper makes it very difficult for 

the police department to determine what is going on about 
everything other than by gross approximation. Since a ba- 
sic requirement for effective law enforcement today and cer- 
tainly twenty years from now is to have a good on-going 

@ate pace for the multitude of reduirements, i1t can be seen 


that this area is. severely lacking. 


Jails 

Presciuly the police and: sheriff's department each maan— 
tain a separate jail in the Hall of Justice. These units 
arertunctionally separate, however, they do share a common 
food preparation unit. Separate facilities are provided for 
Mivenuwes., “lhe sheritr, also maintains va jam ractilicvaasc 
Dadeeruine, Lt Is costlysto maintain two separate, gate) for 
two reasons. Hirst, there is duplication which creates 
unnecessary expense. Secondly, there appears to be no rea- 
son why sheriff's deputies, who receive over two hundred 
doliars-a month less than police officers, could not start 
Doth jails, We discussed this with Police Chief) Nelder and 
he felt that this was a feasible proposal. Police have 
peenwexcluded irom using the jail frunction to promote con- 
fessions by court rules and at the present time there is no 
advantage to staffing the jails with police officers. 

The San Bruno jail is overcrowded and in need of major 
repair. ltt may be necessary to completely replace this in- 
Stitution. The Sheriff's Office has been Severely criticized 
for maintveainime jails ay extremely poor condition and wich 
insufficient protection against escape. Jt has been sugges- 


ted that a county department of corrections be established 
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which would manage all jail facilities maintained by the 
City-County of San Francisco. This department would report 
to the State Department of Corrections. This proposal has 
merit, for it would enable the county to use the expertise 
available in the Department of Corrections, However, the 
basic problem with the jails appears to be a lack of finan- 
ces. The Sheriff proposes a budget which is then approved 
(almost always involving a cut) by the mayor. The Board of 
Supervisors then also has the OptLon of making Lfurthericucs 


It appears the jails are underfunded. Whether this is 


principally due to cuts at the mayor's level or a reluctance 
On the part of the Shérirfr to ask for needed funds tesincilear. 
The sheriff always has asked for more money than he has re- 
ceived. However, he does not appear to press these demands. 
This may be because he feels it is useless or because of 
polptrcal considera ticnc, 

Problems arise when an elected official has to submit 
is pudeet by Line item te. anovuner elected orficial lu ae 
amposs ple. “theny co pinpoint TresponsioLltty.: iWhenicehie 
Sueur Le Veritilcized for presen: jail. condi trons. ne erepimes 
Unetene has aksed Tor buv. béeem denied sufficient funds ve 
eliminate these conditions. A method should be developed 
which would make one person responsible and accountable for 
oie BCONnGd GALLONS: , 


Comunity lnverrace. Key irea for san Francisco's Future 
Mre breakdown in police community relatiLons Is primarily, 


aque to the separation of the citys" society into dis jolted 
Cronos Wein Gitrerens, —contlicting requirements; the exvervence 
Of awe woich are relics from the past, unnecessary, and/or 
unenforceable; and continued lack of a good workable defini- 
Bi On cet WOOltCe “service phased on meeting the needs and require— 
ments of the community. 

Disioimved Groups are readily tdentitiable within the 


City ene Whiave middle-class has-an attitude of ‘spiritiess 
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support for the police. They feel service is poor but usu- 
ally report burglaries and other crimes and generally cooper- 
ate with police investigations. However, the vote against 
revenues for the police. The largest district of white 
middle class, Sunset, is considered the easiest duty be- 
cause the crime rate is low compared to other districts. 
Other groups in the city not only do not support the police 
but actively seek to undermine police authority. An ideolo- 
gical attitude against white man's society and Lpon pounce 

is promoted among the Black youth groups in Hunter's Point 
and to some extent in Sunnydale and Western Addition. An 
incident in Sunnydale, discussed in the Appendix, tends to 
shed some light on the subject of Black antagonism toward 
the police. The reaction of the Latin groups, as in the 
Mission District, towards law enforcement is highly. catego- 
rized by age. The younger people lack proper recreational 
outlets and their mischief leads to police encounters. Old- 
er residents maintain a generally middle class attitude to- 


ward poliee and thelr work. 


Police Community Relations 


Unless there is a major ehange in police hiring practices, 
Cie militant attitude of minorities, and in pokice service 
and operational procedures, police-minority relations will 
worsen. Several factors contribute to the increasing aliena- 
tLon of the police and minority groups. One is that the 
PPinciple source of police manpower is the white lower mid-— 


dle class, the “working class." 


This group tends to be pre- 
jJudiced against minorities and against the poor who receive 
welfare. Jt should be recalled that scarcely twenty years 
have passed since the recognition by the Supreme Court that 
civil rights must be honored irregardless of race, COLor, oF 
creed. Police tend to associate minorities and crime SLNce:, 
as stated in the Atlantic, “ethnic slums characteristically 
have been centers of crime, violence, and vice. Most 
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immigrants groups living in urban America in the past as well 
as more recent Negro migrants have contributed disproportion- 


ately to the ranks of criminals and racketeers, Hence, the 
police have often found that their experience confirmed the 
negative cultural Stereotypes which have been cited about 
Such groups while uney Lived) in the crowded, dirty, slum 
conditions."” The difference in police reactions to Negro 
and student riot conditions can easily be observed. An even 
more blatant example of differing police reactions can be 
seen in police-union situations. Illegal strikes including 
pickets and demonstrations rarely lead to police-union mem- 
Derepnysical contitet. However, a demonstration which is 
Similar except that Negroes and students are involved almost 
invariably leads to physical conflict between the police and 
the demonstrators. 

Another police recruitment pattern which may contribute 
to poor community relations is the practice of hivrinere<=na i 
tary personnel. The data to determine the PLOporvi on vor 
ex-military personnel in the San Francisco DOLLce-torcenrs 
not available. However, it appears that they would 1) be 
interested in obtaining police positions, 2) be able to pass 
Lhespnaysical>,. and 3) be considered favorably by the police 
department. 

Military personnel are used to using rough treatment on 
prisoners and other personnel and meay carry this ateLoude 
Linco Civilian police work, This-tactic is particularly gra- 
ting to minority group members who are very conscious of im- 
polite or rough treatment. 

A second factor which contributes to worsening police- 
Minor Uy elatlons- ic) the present militant attitude of ‘the 
Negroes. It is obvious that a Negro leader cannot afford 
DONSUPDOrL the police in any way. Only an established lead- 
er who has actually won important victories over a long 


*“"why Cops Hate Liberals and Vice Versa," the Atlantic, March 
1969. 
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period can publicly state that police are necessary. Jn 
addition, many Negro leaders actively promote and encourage 
dislike of and antagonism toward police. This 1s Moet vo say. 
that a friendly feeling is changed to an Uni rsend ly sone. DUT 
that an unfriendly attitude is pushed toward a hostile one. 
The situation in the brown minority groups is far less criti- 
cal. Here the more responsible members of the community 
Supports the poliee. Also, “the Hatinoe and Chicanos are sore 
often involved in small businesses and support the DOLLS 
for the protection they receive. Nevertheless, in the brown 
area such as Mission, the distrust of the police is starting 
to extend from the teenagers to the young adult and a dis- 
satisfaction with service is eroding the police support base 
in the mature portion of the population. 

The effect of poor police service, an important factor 
in police-minority relations, is to dampen what little sup- 
pelt bor tie police That iCxists: lik therarcas inhabiteas by 
tae poor ana the minoraty ‘Sroups, Persons living in’ the 
Mission, Huncer's Point, Protrero and other similar dispracte 
are desperate for police service. When people think of crime 
in the ghetto they tend to picture a store being robbed. 
Reo ly, “Ae MajOFrLLY OL erimes are Crimes @acainee teltow 
@hetco residéenes,. This is illustrated in Hig. Jl-4) whieh 
contains graphs of assaults in three areas - Mission (a poor 
neighborhood of browns, blacks, whites, American Indians, 
etc.), Protrero (a poor Negro neighborhood), and Sunset (a 
white middle-class neighborhood). While assaults in all 
areas are increasing, the poor neighborhoods, such ae Frotre— 
ro and Mission have almost four times the assaults that occur 
in the Sunset area. Aggravated assaults are generally crimes 
against a person by a resident of the community, or a friend, 
or relative, a person does not go to another neighborhood to 
assault someone. These "crimes on the street" account for 


the stable residents growing fear of being out alone at ema oa eave 
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In the past the high ghetto crime rate created a basis 
of support for the police from the poor, who are more often 
Vicvimes ol crime. “come of this support remains, but. much 
has and continues to dissolve. An indication of the desire 
for police protection was seen when rumors arose that the 
Protrero Police Station was to be closed. A barrage of calls 
and letters were received demanding that the station remain. 
However, in talking to residents of Mission, Protrero, and 
Western Addition, the comment was frequently heard that "the 
HexuU Uime tour “car vic ‘stolen we won't bother to. calw thempo— 
lice since obviously they are of no help." Thus, the poor 
police crime solution rate coupled with the long response 
time= to calls also causes hostility to the police and gene 
watesc-asfeetling that they are: of no use. 

Police Operational methods also contribute to the erowtn 
of community hostility. The police tend to over-react in 
the minority areas causing small. incidents to become major 
Conrrontations. The near riot situation in. Sunnydale during 
Ghe period “of May 25 to May 26 provides a graphic illustra- 
tion of this process. A report on the events from the com- 
MUN ley etanowolnl, eS =Comtained in the Appendix.» —prileriie ce 
store was fire bombed and the police responded as though to 
Smeincipient riot, “inicirally, the community av darcemcuppcr- 
ted the police and appeared anxious to catch and punish the 
Culerice) Due to disproportionately heavy police! response, 
Nowever, thie attitude changed to one of overt hostility ace 
the police. An action-reaction pattern is set up when an 
imtoiel action by one Side generates a counter action py 
the other (the reaction) which in turn generates a reaction 
from the originaving cide. At éach reaction teelings feish- 
ten and the two factions have less communications. Eventually 
Hy Stace of extreme hostility is reached’. 

The issue of police brutality in San Francisco is perhaps 


(ne moee Girticult area to study objectively. Ihe claim of 
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police brutality is constantly heard in the Negro areas. 
Every Negro resident of San Francisco from teenager to ma- 
ture leader or government official claimed to have personal- 
ly witnessed an incident of police brutality... ine: brown 
people in Mission also believe the blacks Sule eeoreme 
police brutality. The police reply is that such claims are 
always made; there is no way to stop such stories; channels 
ef complaint: exist, incidents are investigated and when 
guilty the policeman is punished. The counter complaint 
from ghetto residents (particularly teenage boys) is. that 
persons woo Tile complaints are beaten up in. @ lonely sper 
Dyethe, policeman involved. 

OftieCiobily, brutality LS nov condoned, by responsi blegot= 
tier ls encase rankine OCOlveS .orricers (capteing, the 
chief) actively discourage such practices. However, in any 
organization a certain number of bad apples are almost cer- 
Ceti TO Creep In; and the brutality reports tend bo be Link 
ed (except in time of riot or near Pom to particular andi] 
Viduals. ‘The police have a personnel and organizational 
attitude which tends to protect these individuals. The po- 
piege, send 10r many Logical reasons,-tend to Consider. then 
Selves a group apart. They receive little community support, 
are charged with enforcing unwanted and unworkable laws, and 
encounter active hostility from many groups. These factors 
tend to cement the police together and create a protective 
wall against outsiders, for any officers who commit improper 
acts. Criticism of the police only solidifies this attitude 
and results in poorer control of poor conduct. .Thus, another 
action-reaction pattern emerges as shown in the illustration 
on the following page. 

It is obvious that better community interface requires 
that these action-reaction patterns be broken. A major as- 
pect of community interface is the definition of police ser- 


vice as reflecting the desires or feeling of the. communis. 
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heports. 


Community Accusations 
Police brutality Solid wall 
incident. report of hostility 
Policersol dict fy Brutality increases 
creating a pro- due to protective 
tective wall attitude Solid wall 
of protection and hos- 
Tilacy. 
Police 


Ine police enforce statutes to the extent that manpower limi- 
tations and public attitude allow. The crime trends clearly 
snow that reported crimes are increasing draetically. Whe 
police department with its fairly stable force and present 
mMeTnOG=Of “Operation ws not coping with this scontinuaneman= 
crease as shown by the fairly constant crime clearance rate. 
The following is an outline of key community attitudes, 
community police relations anda relevant legal and otner fac- 
tors cCausine ties crime increase Giiricul ty.y  he=reacons ren 
exploring these divergent areas (which some may consider 
irrelevant) is that the solution of adding more police does 
not alone appear to be the answer. New York city experienced 
a rapid increase in crime twenty years ago similar to that 
now experienced in San Francisco and built up a system known 


ae Walleto wall cops.” 


Chicago did likewise. In recent 
times the crime rate in New York has continued to skyrocket 
ana the New York city Police Department has countered by i1s- 
suing misleading, very inaccurate statistics which the Feder- 
al Bureau of Investigation (FBI) has on several occasions 
douptea ae valid. If New York can be -taken as an example; 
then adding police 1s m0U the answer lo the core city prop— 


lem. 


Community Attitudes Toward Unpopular Laws 


The police are faced with the duty of enforcing laws 


which major areas of the community do not support. Abuses 
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of laws regarding marijuana and similar level drugs is charac- 
teristic of the lack of community support for such laws. The 
regular beat patrolmen do not "bust" (arrest) the ordinary 
users of marijuana. Interviews Within the ranks “of the: pate: 
rolman and among the common users have shown.this to’ be true. 
There are several reasons why this is the current policy in 
tne city. First, the ereaver majority of youths either di- 
reetly use marijuana or condone its usage. Second, the po- 
lice in the patrol division, who are in major contact with 
the great populace, have been consistantly undermanned to 

the extent that if the average patrolmen constantly arrested 
people for marijuana usage, he would have mo time for prevens 
tive patrol. Third, since many youths picked up on drug 
charges are first offenders with no prior arrests, the po- 
lice are very reluctant to make an arrest because it would 
launch the youth on a career of crime. 

Interestingly enough, our interviews have indicated that 
the police themselves consider the marijuana drug laws s0- 
cially unacceptable and unenforceable. Thus, the police put 
into effect their own preventive crime measures by trying to 
avoid giving people an arrest record for this socially unac- 
eeptable legal structure. It should be pointed out that 
both the younger policemen and the oldtimers feel this way; 
the ones in the middle, however, have to make a good show 
for promotions and other internal police politics corisidéfa~~ 
tions. 

The relevaney of the drug problem in San Francisco within 
the context of this report cannot be overemphasized because, 
according to best information, over half of the burglaries 
and robberies currently committed in the city are perpetuated 
to Support the acquisition and use of drugs. This contributes 
a very significant portion of the continuing increase in the 
cities crime picture, It appears that this reason has been 
a major factor in the crime increase in the Sunset-Parkside 


district, previously a last vestage of low crime activity. 
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When a large cohesive group feels a law is unjust, the police 
must either "look the other way" or operate Virtue li yosmiecne 
OUTS oe aeCnOuUs an a hostile country. ln either case, 

law enforcement programs suffer. A contempt of police is 
developed. Ii the poltee do not even attempt to enforce the 
unpopular laws, rumors of bribes and payoffs arise or the 
police may, be thought tobe ineffective. But, if the’ police 
do attempt to enforce the law, a Iarbas portion of the commnue 
nity may become law breakers. A first. erfense on a iiariguane 
charge can be a felony. Since a juvenile drug record cannot 
be sealed, the individual finds many privileges suspended and 
is pushed further toward more serious criminal involvement. 
iy addition, the individual usually feels he has been unjust- 


ly treated and develops hostility toward the police and the 
court system. 


= 


The citizens and police are now caught in a community 
relations rift which is getting wider. The premise that po- 
lice enforce the laws i8 very shallow because of the Unenforce- 
able laws and parallel generated lawlessness. The citizens 
pee tne inereasing crime and see the police as failing Tordo 
anything about it. Consequently, public support continues 
yOorset Lower, Ine police then eee the public reaction, aman 
fested strongly as negative votes for pay raises, and feels 
that the public wants law and order. The police version of 
tow and ordervisc Swilt arraignment, harsh punishment. 6 thas 
attitude is demonstrated by use in the suburbs of tactical 
squad Gaestapo techniques, and in continued harrassment of 
youngsters. The younger generation then displays more hos- 
belo towards police, thus attitudes: which aggravate: the 
conewcrty @rime, pie ture continue to develop. 

In 1965 the heavy upward spiral of reported crimes star- 
ted. The police-community spiral really compounded and took 
place between 1965 and 1969. For example, two or three years 
ago people reported the theft of autos to the police immedi- 
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ately. However, since it took the police a couple of days, 
if ever, to take a report, and gince they only cleared 10% 
of the stolen car cases, people in this current period are 
just looking for the car themselves. The police stop look- 
ing for stolen cars after two weeks from the initial report 
time. The people then tend to conjur up all possible causes 
for blame and barrage the police either through. the baltou 
box or community pressure, peacefully or Vi O Lene yo. al 1968 
the mayor set up several community liaison groups within 
the community and within the police department. 

Our investigation has indicated that the 1969-70) era a6 
one of a confused populace with no hope in sight. TALS) ks 


a significant cause of the continued white middle elass 


mugratvion out of the city. This is really an ironic situa= 
tion because one very important goal ef the city administra- 
tion and business interests is to keep the white middle 

class in the city, witness the urban renewal programs. The 
hope of this discussion of the police-populace, community 
cediacions rirt is to outline some of the causes of Dasic 
bTavendscroern unrest that is causing the city torconvinve 
its core city downward spiral. A twenty year projection 

then is not pleasant. The outline of implementation programs 
ie presented later in the report for the subject of community 
iMiverrace actLon, «Lt is. amporntant to redetine community, 2n— 
werrace as the matching of the peoples needs and. reqduivemente 


With police services. 


Goals 

As was implied throughout the descriptive section of the 
report, fulfilling community needs and requirements is the 
primary goal of the proposals presented below. A change in 
emphasis of the role of police must be effected whereby the 
police image is transformed from a symbol of unsympathetic 
authority who appears only after a crime has been committed 


or peace disturbed to one of responsible interest in community 
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affairs so that crime and disturbances are prevented. Con- 

currently, the community itself must realize LUS, Pesponetpn— 
lities in the maintenance of order and Justice, A secondary 

goal of the proposal is the upgrading of the police and their 
Sveratvionus, rerhaps the most outstanding community need 

for police service is the reduction of erime and the supse-= 


Guent alleviation of the fear of Grime: 


3. Employment Services 
At the current time there are at least Sd Li 


ferent training and/or educational Programs in Sam Hraneis— 
co with an expected fiscal year 1970 expenditure of $15,000, 
O00. En addition, at least 31 different organizational 
entities provide counseling services requiring addi tvoneal 
Lunds of. about SI Sally, (C1010 )y Programs providing employment 
services include: the Department of Social Services, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Department of Education, Office of Economic 
Opportunity, National Alliance of Businessmen, State Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, State Human Resources Board, 
plus several smaller agencies, 

Programs 

Manpower Development & Training Act (MDTA) Institutional 
sige abipeles 

Unemployed and underemployed over 15 years old with no 
Or obsoléte skills are provided vocational training under 
this program. Transportation and weekly subsistance allow- 
encerare provided during this training whieh Ls actualy cen 
ducted by the Department of Education. Basic training (math, 


Cte ecesorovided bo train people how to perform on the job. 


MDTA-OJT (On Job Training) 


This program for the unemployed, underemployed, and em- 
ployed persons needing upgrading in order to remain employed 
InVOLVeSs training projects im various occupations requested 
Dy private employers, labor unions and public agencies., Some- 
Cimes. vie OJl ws supplemented with institutional training, 
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The majority of projects have been developed for upgrading 
of workers or for training in additional or new skills. 
The person is paid by the employer, with usually some par- 


tial reimbursement being provided to the employer. 


Work Incentive Program 
This program is for welfare recipients. Absaclakawhaleg ava ekowe 
this program can be institutional or individual. However, 


the number in training is limited by a quota. 


MOT netvroued Rererra |. 

This program differs from the one providing AIS Gl GlUae Lonel 
training as the individuals are referred to ongoing classes. 
Te referral is handled on an individual rather than an in- 


Sti tucionea. basis. 


Youth (Adult) Opportunity Centers— 


Special offices handle this youth program which is de-=- 
signed to assist youth of low-income familiés. Basically, 
this program provides specialized services of counseling, 
Eraiaine, and Gop placement. The enphasie is on andivadual 
Cou bance. 

The adult program was in operation only in San Francisco 
and Oakland during November, 1969. The goal of this program 
is to provide intensive employment services in the poverty 
areas. Various community agencies have participated in this 


program. 


Job Corps (JC) 
Youth who are unemployed and out of school are enrolled 


in centers to receive educational training. There are two 
types of centers - conservation centers and training centers. 
The conservation centers provide basic educational training 
and the training centers provide vocational training. The 
nearest center to San Francisco is located in Oregon. 


Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) 


This is primarily an OJT program which places youth an 
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jobs created for them normally in a public agency or non- 
profit organization. Youth in this program work less than 
4O hours per week and are paid at the minimum level. A 


Special summer program ig provided: Tor. youth, whos will. cone 
PAUSE UMS Choos, 


National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) 


This program is a national summer youth program similar 
to the NYC, OJT is provided for youth by businessmen. OEO 
is responsible for the adminstration of this program. 


New Careers 


Pre-professional OJT is provided by the New Careers Pro- 
Sram. ne foal or this program ts to provide a stepladder 
to a professional position to lower salaried workers. For 
example, “amperson might work as a lab assistant, aseietans 
Social “worker, etc, 


For FY 1970 an expected 44,600 people will be enrolled 
in at least one of the training/educational programs. An 
estimate of the unmet needs during FY 1970 amounts to another 
ETO; 000 people of which about..65,000 are adults in need. of 
basic adult education. An attachment lists the unmet needs. 

An estimated 25,500 Spanish-speaking people are currently 
ineneed of-learning the English language. About 22,500 
people who speak Chinese are in need of learning the English 
language to be able to compete for employment. The areas 
which are primarily affected by the language barrier are the 
Mission and Chinatown. 

Presently, the contractual training programs and the 
MDTA-OJT provide training only for the low-level, dead-end 
jobs. As an example, a recent contract was let for the 
Cearaing sol janitors, «Wue to, inmereasing automation and 
elimination of low-level positions the problem of training 
workers to become productive members of the community is 


wasted as these types of jobs are becoming scarcer in San 
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Francisco. 

Another problem relates to the proposition that many 
unmarried mothers must be trained to enter the labor market. 
Adequate child-care facilities are not located near the 
training station. Some mothers discontinue the training be- 
cause of the lack of child-care facilities. 

During research of this problem we encountered numerous 
agencies which were providing employment services. Even 
within the Regional Office of the Department of Labor dif- 
ferent organizational entities were responsible for different 
programs. There appeared to be Licule: OF No coordina vilem 
among the related agencies. A similar problem is involved 
with the funds provided for the programs. Funds are used 
on a program basis with an apparent disregard for the needs 
of the deprived individual. 

Although a person may elect to take the training provi- 
ded by one of the employment service programs, transporta- 
tion out of the ghetto areas presents some complications. 

Some needy people are discriminated against because of 
the definition of "disadvantaged". Simplification of the 
requirements defining need would assist in reaching those 
in need . 

Finally, information secured indicates that the training 
programs are not accomplishing the goal of effective training: 
Some of the programs are too short to ignore the need to pre- 
pare people mentally for employment. Many of the people ser- 
ved lack the incentive to earn a liveable wage. Training 
programs are filled on a quota basis which means some mis- 
placement of people. 

Proposed federal legislation provides that those able to 
work and are eligible for Federal Assistance Programs must 
enroll for employment and/or take some type of employment 
training, The proposed act specifies that the Secretary 
of Labor will have the responsibility for this activity. 


ieee 


It is speculated that more agencies will be created compound- 
ing the coordination problem. Unlesg checked, the current 
employment service picture will become more and more compli- 
cated with more hands in the pot of training programs 


4. Education 
The San Francisco Unified School Districts. luke 
most urban school systems in the nation, is confronted with 
the challenge of an aging, overcrowded physical plant and 
an expanding, racially changing school-age population that 
is demanding changed and improved structure and programs of 
educational delivery. 

A projected growth of the school population during the 
nex, three decades is attributable to the recent intilt or 
young people into the city and the maturing of children 
porn Guring che post World War LL baby “boom. “Nov only wie 
Chesyvoune population expand Significantly, out) it wa lee ae 
creasingly by composed of children from racial minorupies, 
This reflects the recent immigration of non-white families 
and individuals who are in the family formation and child- 
bearing age range. This immigration is expected to continue 
for the foreseeable future, with a simultaneous decline in 
the soroportion of whites in the total population. 

Segregation of minority students will be an increasing 
problem for the San Francisco Unified School District. Be- 
Gause of the fact that the elementary schools of the district 
serve a neighborhood area and the junior and senior high 
schools serve an increasing number of neighborhoods, concen- 
tration of minority students is greatest at the elementary 
Sscnool, Level, 

Although approximately twice as many of San Francisco's 
youth attend non-public schools as the state average, the 
expense and selectiveness of private schools tend to leave 
their public counterparts with a disproportion of students 


with learning handicaps that are associated with lower 
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BOeroleconomic status and in turn with racial minorities. 
The problems of bilingualism, high transciency and limited 
social and economic opportunity often experienced by minori- 
ty groups create special learning problems for many..0t4 vnerr 
children. The language inadequacy of many of these students 
tends to retard and discourage their progress. Since voca- 
tional and economic mobility are closely palace. co Levek 

of educational achievement, the minority VOU LS 2 Us aC Onl= 
petitive disadvantage. His learning environment must be 
designed to facilitate and encourage his advancement. the 
physical and academic environment of a school have a signi- 
ficant influence on the performance and achievement of stu- 
dents. Children from poverty families or culturally isola- 
ted households often do not receive the necessary encourage - 
ment and support of home which stimulates achievement. 

To meet the needs of the City's growing and changing 
school population, the school system must provide teachers 
who are aware of the educational problems which confront 
(picedieadvantaged and al) others under their supervicion 
and are able to employ a variety of techniques to make the 


educational environment more relevant to each child. 


Present Status 

The past three years have been a large number of changes 
and improvements in the educational delivery system of the 
San francisco Unified School Districu., This chance end .in— 
provement can be more fully appreciated when one acknowledges 
tCherdifiricuity and inertia;. 1f.in fact notaoutxsient opposes — 
tion to change, that is present in any instiputionalazed 
bureaucracy as large as the San Francisco Unitiedsscnool 
DBS Wie bs 

A list of all the changes and improvements that have 
occurred during the past three years would be unnecessarily 
long and of questionable worth. On the other hand, there 


might be some value in mentioning the most significant of the 
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changes and improvements as an attempt to indicate a pattern 
of progress and present status of the School Digtricpeac 
well as to set the scene for future developments. An issue 
that had long been a primary goal of the teacher's organi- 
zations, with support from administrators and many parents, 
was moved toward attainment when the school board decided 

to hire 300 new teachers each year for a three year period 
in order to reduce class size and to provide preparation 
periods for teacherg who previously didm't have them. ele ci: 
cal services have been strengthened at all lévels in an ab— 
tempt to free professional staff members from non-teaching 
tasks. Long overdue improvements were made in TiO rearymcere 
vice, both by the addition of more librarians as well as 
clerical assistance for the professional staff of the libra- 
mies. In an effort to bring top teaching candidates to the 
PCaOOl District and improve upon the present racial imbalance 
of the professional staff, nationwide personnel recruitment 
trips were instituted and a two year moratorium on the use 

of the National Teachers Examination was put into effect. 
Additional para-professionals, many of them from the neigh- 
borhood of the school in which they worked, swelled the 

Ganke (of this staif g¢roup to over 2;000. A rénewed efrore: 
nas been Made to restrict teaching responsibilities to major 
and/or Minor areas of preparation, except In Unusual carcum— 
Suances, Lil an area that is increasingly providing amceur te 
Cally important community linkage, the School District. has 
embarked upon a new careers program to provide trained para- 
professionals and new careerists training that would lead 
toward teaching careers. 

Curricular changes include organizing for educational 
PlanG@ine Ton-asresional basis and the employment of teacher 
specialists in ab least five subject areas. A district— 
wide study was conducted relating to multi-channel instruc- 


tional television, Bilingual education programs were 
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established with Spanish and Chinese project coordinators 
appointed. Computer programs at junior and senior high 
schools to help teach reading and mathematics eulcahiel se Henle 
been developed in cooperation with private industry. A 
greatly expanded program for the gifted was developed in 
response to recommendations of a task force Ghat had. been 
appointed to evaluate this curricular area. Specific and 
intensive attention was given to the necessity of improving 
the reading level of students when a program was adopted in 
thirty schools that would reach 15,000 students with an in- 
dividual and flexible approach to the reading problem. Out- 
door education received long overdue attention when curricu- 
lar programs were established in this vital area. 

Expansion of the summer school program had multi-benefits; 
greater utilization of school facilities, longer employment, 
and therefore increased salaries, for larger numbers of pro- 
fessional staff, opportunities for innovative enbughanlkenb Wkekie 
offerings, and, most important, constructive use of student 
time in providing enriched and remedial course offerings. 
imeaneeattenot 7o CUrtail the dncreasing problem or Saudent 
use of drugs, the district installed a K-le drug abuse pro- 
gram. 

Recognizing the increased importance of occupational ed- 
ucation for a large number of students, the district 1s ¢co- 
operating in the development of a state master plan of occu- 
Dational education, A task force developed a discipline 
handbook for the guidance of teachers, based on the statement 
of discipline principle and policy of the Board of Education. 
The pupil-counselor ratio was reduced from 700 to 1 to 525 
to 1 in the high schools with a goal being set of 300 or 1é5ss 
Ue Ly, 

New and innovative educational practices such as indivi- 
dualized non-graded instruction, modular scheduling, difreren- 


tiated staffing and team teaching were being encouraged and 


IME aes 


tried in schools Unieoueh “out. the district, ) Tne challenge 
of developing a "Master Plan" for excellence in the San 
Francisco school System was undertaken by ‘the district. 

There was a prolific establishment of new institutions 
to meet identified educational needs of “the School, Districu, 
Ther fico aul School, an off-campus teacher education 
center in the Mission District in collaboration with the 
University of California to train Spanish-speaking interns, 
guidance service centers to handle Students with extreme 
behavior problems, Opportunity High School to provide a pro- 
gram of individualized instruction to more adequately meet 
the needs of those students whose interest in school has 
fallen to the point that effective learning "Gan no loncer 
take place in the regular School, a manpower training skill 
center to house Manpower Development [raining Act iGlacsecs 
an emergency evaluation clinic for immediate assessment of 
problem students, a Chinese evaluation clinic to work with 
new immigrants, a creative environment center as a curricu- 
lum development demonstration center and a clearing house 
for multi-media programs and experimental "crash pads" for 
GWUesusers in four high schools are on the list .of new 
schools and centers established in the School District during 
the past three years to help meet identified educational 
needs and resolve educational problems, 

A significant attempt to increase the degree of partici- 
Davion an tne .alrairs of the School District was accomplish— 
ed by the establishment of the Southeast Educational Develop- 
ment and the Ocean View-Merced Heights-Ingleside projects. 
School Site Councils, made up of student, community and 
faculty advisory committees, were established at all twenty- 
Six pceconcary schools in the district. 

Perhaps the most significant and far: reaching develop- 
ment during the past three years was the issuance of the 


various "Educational Quality/Equality" reports which were 
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fostered by reports on racial balance in the San Francisco 
School District that were generated by the Stanford Research 
Institute. This continuing effort began with a superinten- 
dent's report which evaluated the SRL reports and offered 
eight additional program alternatives for educational quality 
enamedualicy. Aacitizen's advisory committee was formed to 
study the superintendent's report, add community suggestions 
relating to providing integrated quality educational oppor- 
tunities in the district and generate a report of their de- 
liberations. This was followed by a report from the superin- 
tendent calling for action on the recommendations of the 
advisory committee and finally a followup report on progress 
on the action report. These reports center on the develop- 
ment of elementary school complexes made up of groups of 
Scnoole chat would bring together children of all racial 
and ethnic backgrounds. The complexes will be provided wim 
creative and innovative educational programs that will in- 
sure Quality and equality of education to meet the indivi— 
Gueimmacedc oOlvall students, 
5. Hire 

The San Francisco Fire Department is one of the 
six or seven best large-city fire departments in the U.S. 
This is confirmed by the American Insurance Association, 
which conducts comprehensive examinations of metropolitan 
fire departments and their capabilities, and bases fire 
insurance races on the results of these examinations. It 
is important that the quality of this community service be 
maintained, 

Some basic idea of the escalation of the Fire Depart- 
ment's response over the last 7 years, and the diverse nature 
of response, can be gained from Fig. ITL-45 and Table 2iecs, 
Note particularly the drastic increase in the percentage of 
all alarms that are false. Of the 12,594 false alarms re- 


ceived, 12,476 were turned in from street fire alarm boxes. 
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Figure II-45. NUMBER OF ALARMS FOR SAN FRANCISCO 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
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Table II-26 
MAJOR CAUSE OF FIRE ALARMS 


ED 


Collision with fire hydrants 198 
Motor fires Lie 
Automobile seats and upholstery 361) 
Children with matches 300 
Dumps 140 
PG & E wires and poles 294 
Defective wiring in Buildings 293 
False Alarms 12,594 
Overheated stoves aes 
Burned food on stove 489 
Grass and rubbish 3,024 
Incendiaries 363 
Lockouts and lockins 52a 
Smell of gas 329 
Smell of smoke 739 
Bedding, mattress fires 342 
Chair fires 1e4 
Cigarette igniting combustibles 838 
Rescues and assistance B45 


Resuscitation 


Street washdowns 10509 
Leaking water pipes 667 
Automobile wiring 298 
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A Problem 


! ° ° 
AY simple Solution to the problem of false alarms would 


be to remove all street fire alarm boxes. After all, wouldn 8, 
this eliminate 12,476 of the 12,594 false alarms? Or are 


false alarms a problem at all, since no fires occur? False 


alarms are a tremendous problem -- more than a casual ob- 


server can appreciate. False alarms are a. problem for at 
least the following reasons: 


ee Sauavoment responding to false alarms is unable to 
respond to genuine alarms, 


2. Morale of personnel ig damaged by having so much of 
their time wasted by someone else's "game", 


3, “The fireman's conception of the public he Serves, 
and his conception of the public's attitude toward 
tare tiehitine, are undeniably damaged, 


4, False alarms increase equipment responses, there- 
fore accelerating equipment depreciation and the 


Chances for accidents involving Fire Department 
vehicles, 


The Fire Department estimates that each false alarm costs 
P250 ee Thue, talee alarms account for nearly 10% of the 
Fire Department's operating budget. The effect on morale 
and attitude are probably as devastating. 

As a solution, street fire alarm boxes can be removed in 
selected areas. The effects of this action could be consid- 
erable, however. For a large proportion of the population, 
tie SUrcet Call box is the only link a citizen has to 2 gi- 
gantic community services structure. Regardless of their 
pocial er economic position, all persons @et equal response 
from at least one agency, the San Francisco Fire Department. 

UUPls particularly unfortunate that areas sueh acl Bay-— 
view-Hunter's Point (Census L5A, L5B, L4) and Haight-Ashbury 
(Census J13, J14, J15, J16), which need to maintain contact 
with community services agencies, generate over 60% of all 
faleesalarne in can Mrancisco. In some cities, removal <of 
street call boxes has been successful. However, it doesn't 


peem tO be the best solution to the problem in San Francisco, 
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at least not yet. As an alternative, a concerted campaign 
together by community leaders and Fire Department personnel 
stationed in the area might pe effective in reducing the 
number of false alarms. The campaign could include short 
demonstrations and presentations by one fireman and one 
community leader at a school or church group meeting. If 
this effort fails, then the only effective solution would 
be removal of those street alarm boxes from which most 
false alarms are turned in. 

A number of neighborhoods, in recent years, have shown 
unexpected hostility to fire fighters. The hostile actions 
are probably expressions of disgust or contempt for what is 
felt by the people in the neighborhoods to be an unreachable 
city bureaucracy. To open lines of communication with the 
community which they serve, the Fire Department created the 
Community-Relations Bureau within the Division of Administra- 
tion. lt soon initiated a very successful school Visitacion 
program, during which companies visited various schools in 
their area, giving demonstrations of equipment and explaining 
the role of firemen in the community. This certainly is 4 
step in the right direction, and the young bureau remains 
very dynamic. The function of this bureau would be immea- 
surably helped if each fireman, as well, could act as a 
kind of community relations officer for the Department. Or 
pemaps an Officer at’ each station could be trained an 
Seneral communisy relations, so that he could provide anror— 
mation for the citizens of the community he serves. This 
proposal, coupled with a suggestion that the public visit 
the station house in their area, could. be of great help am 
re-establishing the Fire Department's image as friend as well 
ade spCOLeCUOR, 

successful community relations work can be very rewarding, 
as the Department has already found. The Fire Department will 
probably have to take the first step in reaching out to the 
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community. The interaction hopefully to be obtained after 
breaking the ice could CUuve Cast lyeleaduto DPRSEVER Clonee ts 
false alarms, prevention of a number of fires, and great 
rapport between the Fire Department and the community. 


Operations 

Bach alarm, whether false or valid, generates a large 
amount of data. At present, the data from each alamo ie 
entered on forms, which are Brouved by “date and filled. aetna. 
System effectively prevents any quick analysis or integra- 
tion of data, and takes up a large amount of calcuable space. 
The Fire Department admittedly needs a system for the recor- 
ding and integration of data. Such a System would be inval- 
uable in analyzing trends, finding best times for Craining. 
and determining hours of peak manpower demand, among other 
things. A data processing system of some sort should be 
established for use by the Fire Department. This item has 
been deleted trom the final budget, ‘The implementation oc 
such a system would seem to be imperative when one examines 
the vast amounts of data kept by the Department. 

The consulting firm of Gage-Babcock has recently comple - 
ted a study of the Department which if implemented could 
Seriously inhibit. effective fire prevention. Mme key pro- 
posals of this study deal with a revision of the operational 
abilities of the Department. They propose a reduction of 
Engine Companies from 47 to 33, and of Truck Companies from 
20 to 16. These reductions are based on pre-determined stan— 
Garde such acs each place in oan Francisco should be within 
Oe Mute OL <a lire Station, but little overlap in areas, 
particularly in the area north of Market Street and east of 
Divisadero Street. This distribution has been made neces- 
Soe ywoour OeCcause .of ~The size of structures an thavearea 
and because of the necessity to respond quickly and contain 
any eremineuaat area. The application, of pre-determined 
Standarde to Dlanket areas Such as the CBD of San Francisco 
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does not take into account any mediating factors, perhaps 
the most important of which is topography. A fire depart- 
ment can be beneficial in extinguishing firés only af it 

can reach an alarm in a very short time. Time is particu- 
larly critical in resuscitation alarms, of which the Depart- 
ment receives over 400 annually. Strict application of lo- 
cation standards as advocated by the Gage-Babcock study 
might lead to inadequate fire protection. 

In summary, a need does exist to bring the Fire Depart- 
ment and the community it serves together again. This can 
be done directly by having officers and men seek out the 
community to "explain" the Fire Department, and it can be 
done indirectly by increasing the capabilities of the Depart- 


Mens tO respond Guickily and errectively to all emercencsaces 
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G. HUMAN STATE 


1. Introduction - The Shortage that poses the greatest 
Darrier in most of the ghettos in San Francisco ig not an 
insufficient tax base, or the inferior educational system, 
the inadequate job opportunities, or substandard housing, 
but the absence of men with Skills commensurate to the tasks 
faced in truly redeveloping the @hetto, Of course, this 
shortage is closely related to the other characteristics of 
the ghetto, indeed, it is the direct result of some of those 
Characvertsclce, Nevertheless, it is the most important 
Characteristic to be guided by when discussing strategies 
for enabling. the people of the ghetto to be an effective a- 
gent in the redevelopment of their community. 

(The term community will be used often in this discue- 
slOn. in all-casés it is taken to be geographically defined 
For some areas, like the Sunnydale Housing Project. tine 
"community" of Sunnydale is clearly differentiable from its 


Surroundings. Other areas will not be So; in all cases the 


community extends as far as its residents DErCLeVe Le ve 
extend.) 

Housing programs should be viewed as a vehicle for keep- 
ing the desired proportion of skilled residents within the 
CommuniGy. “That 1S, ae a significant. portion or the reese 
dents become economically capable of leaving the SHetCO, 
living conditions attractive enough to keep them in the com- 
munity must be available. The desirability and likelihood 
of attracting people from outside the community into atcurace 
tive housing is questionable. How much they can become mem- 
bers of the community, appreciate its problems, and become 
involved is uncertain. To simply improve the tax base seems 
InsliLbveeny cause [or justifying programs aimed at attrac 
ting people to the ghetto; the potential dangers of develop= 
ing an isolated and significantly wealthier faction appear 


to outweigh the possible advantages. 
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In any event, the contribution possible from improved 
MoUsime will not be significant in the immediate future. 
Housing programs and their appropriate phasing must be 
developed for each community, but it appears that for none 
of them will it be wise to implement such programs OhOnpanal 


other things are accomplished first. 


1. Sunnydale 
Physical State - Sunnydale is located in a rat- 


her picturesque setting along the northern edge of Visita- 
@ion Valley. The project covers the gentile hillsides with 
772 units of which 512 are inhabited by black families (as 
of dume, 1970). 162 units house white families, 59: Latine, 
MeSanoan ana Philipino, © Oriental, and 9 Indian: There 
are four, three, two, and one bedroom units; in addition, 
themesare ai small number of studios for the elderly. Based 
upon the relative numbers of these units one can approximate 
the family size distribution as 2% of the families with more 
than 5 children, 20% with 4 or 5 children, 70% with 2 or 3 
children, and 10% with no children or one child. 

ihe Wd te are two story solit, level etructumes, wach 
livanes woom, dining room, and. kitchen downstairs, and bed— 
rooms upstairs. Most. are joined im linear complexes, of 
CUE Olen See UNL US. 

Although the units need better upkeep, the condition of 
the nouses: is uniformly superior to that. Pound: dnp mocte. ote: 
DEOJeCts, partlecularin Chose found, in) Bunmre rhs. Porat wo 
the casy.. With sufficient financial outlay, the imperiere 
Canebe made: reasonably aticvractive,. but high notes Heyeloand 
Similar inconveniences result from the crowded conditions. 

Local facilities consist of a recreation room, small 
play yard and meeting rooms in the Housing Authority build- 
ing. John McLaren Park, which borders the project on the 
north, provides large open spaces, a golf course, basketball 


courts, and an indoor swimming pool, Unfortunately, most 
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facilities are under-supervised and thus Palle far sshereurct 
providing the community centers which they “should: 
Sunnydale is an attractive project, compared “Gouthewaut 
ternatives open to its residents. There is considerable 
open space, both in the park and within the Project. eeuncouc 
the open areas between buildings are nothing more than bar- 
ren, trash cluttered fields they still present something 
DOGLEC, ean the eyes or many mothers, than the conditions in 
the Western Addition or Hunter's Point. Thus, though there 
is a turnover of 150-200 families per year, few units are 
ever cmpty and there is a relatively =table core of famiites 
who have lived in the project for two Or more years. Many, 


ane fiact, leave the project only to reuurm trom tac Ca ure 


Local Business and Unemployment - About 15% Of Chem Gani 
lies in Sunnydale are supported entirely by welfare payments. 


A gmall number (about 5%) who are technically subemployed, 
are supported by a combination of welfare and income from a 
Howe ne Existing Labor Corce consists primarily on femeilec 
trom 16-00, “They hold sémi or uneskitied jobs such aceerle 
elerks, domestics, and secretaries. The male component of 
the labor force is comprised of a small number of working 
husbands and a greater number of transient male residents. 
The men who hold regular jobs are predominantly unskilled 
(e.@., janitors, bus drivers, airport workers, ete ws). There 
scene Litvle indication of any Signiticant changes sin gots 
laeer mores 1it voe Mear Luvure, 

Tie matriarchal family structure does nob Vary 1 remmone 
racial group to another, excepting the small number of In- 
dian tami lies which tend to have: poth parents <n” the snome. 
Likewise, the problems resulting from this situation and the 
prognocic for any future change differ little for blacks end 
Witees. “Unere 1S no reason to expect more families to stay. 
together until the employment opportunities are such that the 


men can adequately support their wives. As long as men 
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cannot fill the role of a provider for their Family phere 
ig little hope that they will preak the now well established 
pattern of frustration and desertion. 

There is no business within the project. A few small 
enterprises (6;%.; liquor store, small market, etc.) are lo- 
cated on streets that border the project... The Little Vil- 
lage market, located at Sunnydale and Hahn on the periphery 
of the project has been closed down for over a year. It is 
a reasonably good sized neighborhood market that was at one 
time grossing about $35,000 per month. However, a series 
of robberies caused the manager to give the operation up, 
and the owner of the property has been unsuccessful in get- 
ting it reopened. The problems in getting Lt réopened were 
compounded by the recent fire bombing of the drug store, 
two doors away. 

The largest local industry is the Schlage Lock Works 
Located about 10 blocks to the east on Bayshore Boulevard. 


A number of residents of the project work in the factory. 


Community Services - Education - Almost all elementary 
school students attend John McLaren Elementary on Sunnydale, 
at the western edge of the project. Most of the youth go to 
Luther Burbank Junior High and Balboa or Wilson High School. 
By most local estimates, less than 50% finish high school 
(85% of all welfare children in San Francisco do not finish 
high school), and léss than 10% ever So to college. Those 
who drop out of school usually don't stay in Sunnydale for 
very long. That probably holds equally for men and women, 
excepting women who have children and are less mobile. 

The results of education in Sunnydale are the results of 
most ghetto educational systems. Students in high schools 
are often so incompetent at filling out applications that 
they cannot even apply for jobs and colleges without assis- 
tance, In a community acutely lacking in male leadership, 


it is tragic to find an elementary school in which almost all 
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the teachers are female and all the administrators are women. 
Attempts have been made by young men to infiltrate the ele- 
mentary school in the role of playground supervisors and bus 
monitors for the junior high school. Those such programs 
have been very well received by sehoolorficiale . neue rwe 
cient funds have caused their gradual cessation. 

In the high schools there ig a complete inadequacy in 
providing students with practical Uraining Ins matrers tom 
finance, interest and credit cOonelderetions, § This reinnor= 
ces a naiveté concerning such matters that thoroughly per- 
meates such a welfare-conditioned communi ty. 


Crime - There has been a considerable reduction in cer- 
tain types of crime in the past Couple Of years. ACcordinge 
to many residents, malicious Mischiet, ourse snectchine. and 
open antagonism of police once reached such a state that 
unescorted women were unsafe on the streets and police cars 
were repeatedly vandalized and damaged. 

Though such crimes have déclined considerably, one recent 
incident will serve to illustrate the present state of the 
community. While allegedly beating a young black the police 
Hele Wryine CO Arrest, a pair of police found themselves im 
Mee TOlreLUrtUner assistance to diéperse a Crowd that. naa 
gathered during the fracass. When the resultant confronta- 
tion had reached substantial proportions, someone threw a 
moOLOGOV Cocktail through the window of a local drug Store re= 
SuUbeiInNe@win 1s total destruculom,. § Policé anc tireniem were 
Perea woo OY emiloers. [ne same pattern Of areson-and snioene 
was repeated the following night, and when the commotion had 
finally died down after three nights, antagonisms on all 
sides had been kindled. It remains to be seen how many Sun- 
nydale residents were involved in the actual shooting, but 


i> seems, rather certain that some of 1ts younger ones were, 


Summevion — she acuve absence of mén in the permanent 


Loii~esueue ture Of wUunnydele 1s rerlected in the leadership 
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evident in the community. Two distinct sets of community 
leaders are evident. The first is drawn from the remaining 
half of the conventional source of family Authority —-_ the 
mothers. They are predominantly middle-aged women, most of 
whom have lived in Sunnydale for some years. They are pre- 
dominantly white and view the community ag an integrated one 
where blacks and whites face the same problems. Ly 28 Se abies 
teresting to note that most of these women express the view 
that the community is about one half black, one half white. 
The fact that the community was racially balanced only a 

few years ago no doubt contributes to thie-mistaken pereep— 
tion. It is also possible that there is some tendency to be 
reluctant to acknowledge that the whites are clearly the 
Minority today in Sunnydale. 

Nevertheless, most of the white middle-aged women active 
in community affairg consider the chief problem within the 
Community to be one of pulling the various factions, inclu- 
ding the young blacks, together. Though the actions and 
attitudes of some of the youth are viewed with disdain, the 
Pmvent 0G Cooperate is still strong. 

The other group of leaders is the young blacks. Many of 
the young black men avow an allegiance with the Sons of Sunny- 
dale, a community service organization. The Young Black Wo- 
men for Action is a similar organization which draws many of 
its members from the young black mothers in the community. 
Most members of these groups have come to believe that white 
people OCuvside the communivy will do Little to helo che 
plight of the poor black. They are very much into the Dlack 
power attitude and, the men in particular, view violence as 
a tool to be used when other tools fail to achieve a desired 
concession. There is a basic feeling that white people have 
a deo vo blacks that should be pald: imncold «acu, tec 
funding for programs which blacks will plan and implement. 


Though there is some hositility and misgivings between 


Teer, 


these two groups, they are very capable of banding together 
vO present a unified community front in times of crisis. 
This is very apparent during the heated days in May follow- 
Iingstne destruction of =the drug store and the response by 
the police, 

A eroup that is GOMSPICUOUS ly Wabsent in the community 
organizations are the young whites. The explanation is 
reasonably simple. For some years young white men have been 
leaving Sunnydale at their earliest opportunity; many even 
cpl while they are: still “eoinesto high school. White girits 
follow pretty much the same pattern except where constrained 
by children. The young white mothers Living in the project 
Share little or the activism of the youne black women. 

On the other hand, some young blacks who go to college 
Continue, to lives in the project. In <a@ddation, many ol ecne 
most effective community organizers are young black men who 
tive outside Sunnydale, but work in the community vie cere 
Vice organizations like Youth for Service or Community Health 
service. They devote business and private hours to working 
With youth organizations. One conclusion seems clear. For 
some blacks, the identification with a nation-wide struggle 
for black unity and power is strong enough to keep them in 
the community by one means or another; these young men are 
See Otc are ma TOR cy iol “thes Vounz) blacke.  OUte wher 
Numbers are growine. There is no similar motivation for 
Witce. YOu tO. renain an the community. The result is; 
for anyone 2nvent On organizing the youth, a2 Community whaac 
appears Ou Unlike most Other areas Of poor blacks. 

Where are signs of a growing sense of the need for conmmu— 
DuuvOrdndizane 1 punnydale.  The- Citizen's League remains 
eetocale pointy for the more active Tenants, most of them fe— 
male adults, who seek its auspices as the only established 
Create wotTOl-ot 1vs oype., Though many youth are Still apoli- 
tical and. apathetic, the rise of the Sons of Sunnydale and 
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the Young Black Women marks a considerable change from the 
disjointed and isolated state of the black youth a fewayears 
ago. The decline in petty crimes, as noted above, may in 
some way be due to the ability of these groups COaCiRebaL» 
such actions of individuals. It is too soon to forecast 

the fate of these later two organizations; many youth groups 
have come and gone during the past few years. Though they 
have rather broad support, they seem to lack any pareicular 
@oale to which programe can be directed. 

Given the two sets of leaders and their concommitant 
erganizavions, the Question remains as vo whether or not 
they can effectively unite in other than crisis SueGU eG wOmers 
[ne barriers to such cooperation are those of race and 
eeneration, But, dm Sunnydale eat leact, the latver seeme vo 
be the more formidable. 

oy Miseion District —“Bounded roughly by ume Central 
Preeway to the north, Market Street and Castro Street to” the 
west, 30th Street and Alemany to the south, and the James 
Lick Freeway to Army Street and Third Street to l6th Street 
Someone ease, the Micsion ancludes sone, 152, 000 people byrne 
letest ectimates. Although the climave and terrain in, che 
Mission are perhaps the most favorable in San Francisco, the 
acca also has some of the cCiltye' worst probleme. 7 Lipeterme 
of employment, housing and the physical environment, educa-— 
tion, and health and social service needs, the Guality oF 
Vite as low. The dynamics of the Miseion anc the Bay trea 
tend to make problems in these areas worse. 

The Mission traditionally has been the first home of 
many immigrants to the city. Since 1930, these immigrants 
have included large numbers of Mexican-Americans and Mexicans, 
Central and South Americans, as well as Orientals and people 
Of the Pacific Melande im recenu yeare. In addition, some 
American Indians have moved into the area as have some blacks 


leaving redevelopment areas in San Francisco. The generally 
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low skills and educational level of these people plus langu- 


age problems have placed a premium on lower cog 
POWs skit * fobs an- the Miscion: 


(pe ewiovees eV alc 
Along with the decrease in 
LOW Kits Obs and an Particular the wexodud of indus try 


from San Francisco has come rising unemployment for the 
Mission, passing more than twice the national average, 

Because most of the housing in the area was built twen- 
ty to forty years ago and reflects an extremely intensive use 
of land, the housing Quality is deteriorating in an environ- 
ment that was designed twice as dense ag the ESC Of Ghencascye, 
TO@mLUtClLes owen cost HOUSING —plWSs a2 sconeinuine. dant lose or 
people has led to overcrowding well above the city average. 
The closeness of the downtown business EOVMSErICT TS res lowe 
in a decrease in lower cost housing as middle income people 


compete for housing; the opening of BART is expected to accen— 
tuate thie trend. 


The area schools have been unable to handle either the 
MIC rSasine Numbers Of Students without OVErCrowcdims sore one 
Special education and language problems of the MINOR y 
Students. ‘The result has been a very high dropout rate 
Wivh ceenagers léaving school without being able to acouire 
Sri Or education suliicient 0O escape the eheuro, 

A rising crime rate, particularly juvenile crime, reflecte 
iim partiuhe inability of the young to escape the ghetto and 
UNewGeverrOreauing SOCcial Conditions within 2G.) lnersorune 
im Turn TuUrther ageravates strained police-community relatione. 

héailtm and social services are in general inadequace, 
Mou readily available. or not matched to the needs oF the 
people. There is a lack of open space and corresponding 
COCTEo tog eoCl lates, 

Meet meat Lu on ow Sil Ved minorities To. vier lisse tenm 
eontinues in the absence of new low cost housing, jobs and 
ULednine, eoucatbtLonal and social services to meet tneir 


Needscmune coOClal Conditions and quality of lite can be 
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expected to become worse. On the other hand, services which 
meet the people's needs will allow economic and cultural mo- 


bility to develop and open the way to a better Liver 


Community - The large majority of the Mission population 
ie white, containing large numbere of people of Spanish or 
Latino heritage. However, migration and immigration of non- 
white peoples to San Francisco and the relatively low rent 
in the Mission is carrying the area toward a more equal mix- 
ture of white and nonwhite people. The ethnic groups other 
than the Latinos tend to be somewhat segregated in enclaves. 
Mare placke Live mostly on Protréro Hili and Bernal neighus; 
the 5-7000 American Indians tend to live around 16th and 
Mission; and the Samoans seem to have a community of their 
GWM, ine Dart or Mission east of South Van Nees hac the 
heaviest concentration of persons of Spanish surname. The 
Copulation shift in the Mission has resémbled and will probap= 
iy econuunue co resemble that of other central cities. or 
ehettos -= an influx of poor, low-skilled nonwhites and an 
OUtIUx OF more mobile whites, 

ine WMgSsicn Ls expanding in population dn e@ddi tion To wie 
aoove “exchanges, in population, But, the eirect of aim aii: 
Of Low-income people hunting Novusine that ae cheap voszetiner 
With middle-income people hunting housing that is close to 
Ghe downtown business district is that the supoly of lower 
cost housing is being bought off the market by the middle 
class. So the poor community becomes more and more dense 
and overcrowded, a trend that is expected to continue and be 
accentuated by the opening of BART stations at 16th and 24th 
and Mission. This continued pressure on the lower cost 
housing may start a migration out to Daly City or some other 
abea ii) Search of cheap housing; 

The adult crime rate in the Mission as indicated by @ars 
rests seems to remain about constant at the city average; the 
only figures are for the period 1957 to 1963. However, 
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Juvenile arrests are increasing Steadily, with felonies ac- 


counting for over one-third of the arrests. In 1960, the 


number of juvenile court cases per 1000 population was 55 


forsoan Hrancieco. as a.whole but 90 for the central Mission. 
This increase in juvenile crime is a rer lecuion Of thes oeewan 
and economic problems of the ghetvo, “ands is 


dént inthe increase in mas 


particulariy 6 yi 
S disorder such as the gang wars 

of the youth. Police-community relations have degenerated 

to open antagonism as standard police tacti¢s in inhibiting 
the gangs have been perceived ag examples of community harass- 
ment-and police brutality. The very appearance of the police 
can provoke a violent response by a street gang. 

The ownership of community property is mixed. There are 
many small shops, ususally with living quarters above them, 
that are owned and operated by Migsion residents. © Onwene 
other hand, the large department stores and Shops along Mis- 
SlOnmouLesy Gre part Of city-wide or larger businesses. The 
Owners of ousing is mixed, but there is 4 large percent- 
age of rental housing with many absentee landlords. ‘The 
lavcer situation 1s reinforced by the fact that many Mission 
residents come to the area planning to stay only ag long 
as 1t takes to move upward economically and SOC Lady: 
though many are trapped by the economic conditions of the 
Shevto. 

Ivers are Weany Comunity organizations im the Mission 
With a large percent of them being at least nominal members 
Of the Mission Coalition Organization (MCO) which serves ac 
Devi a Dianning and coordinating body tor the Local vorganiza. 
tions and a political pressure group representing the inter-— 
SouUemotme Tae selon residents.) Ln-2us latter wunct one 
MCO appears to be quite representative with exception of ab- 
sentee landlords and some other owners of Mission rental 
MoUs tne ne MCO as erfectively becoming a, GQuasi=legal local 


government, especially in its function of planning the Model 
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Cities program for the Mission. Organizations that are mem- 
bers of the MCO and/or seek to deal with the problems of the 
area include Arriba Juntos, the American Indian Center, Cen- 
tro Social Obrero, Horizons Unlimited, Mission Rebels, Mis- 
sion Street Merchants Association, Protestant and Roman Cat- 
bolic Pariah councils, and many other block *elubs and civic 
organizations. (See Appendix II.C for other member groups.) 
The MCO and the labor unions appear representative. of 
the major political forces in the Mission. The social organ- 
ization of the area is exemplified by the many voluntary 
Organizacions, However, the Street gangs appear to be the 


Mocs cena TCant iOrcaniZation of the ehettoryoucn,. 


Demographic Data - Population totals for San Francisco 


and the Economic Opportunity Council (EOC) Mission Target 


Area are listed below. 


Caty Totals’ Maeeion— Mission(1968)> 

ilorscuibe sore jen Oe nae Lee rAo 132% 100 
White 604,403 ae any 11S, 900 
Spanish 

surname bi, O02 NESS 23,7000 
Black T(eecisie) 6,212 6,700 
Toca 

nonwhite ao, Oa. Ss Te SOO2 1357-00 
By ages 

15-19 Wes (OOO (5,599 

45-64 199,151 29, 388 

Obns 93,608 Le S02 

1 


The EOC Mission Target Area is comori 

prised of Census races 
ae E65. gos. aes ey M-1, M-2, M-3, M-4, N-1 through 
: : 
Source: 1960 U.S. Census 


S F 
San Francisco Health Department estimate (1968). 


Thea 


Fopulavion totals for the city and the Model Cities Mission 


Neighborhood are listed below. 


D Percent of 
City Total Mission City Tota 


Total population (+05 216 51, 144 659 
White 604,403 eT B70 Loo 
Black (4, 383 oe mig 
Other nonwhite Ci 5 36 2,196 2,6 
Foreign born ees cil 2m 7.9 
Born in Mexico 65200 25.068 34 .6 


Population density 


Total housing units 310,559 CS a eye 
Housing units per acre 13,5 Poa 
Number overcrowded 19, 060 1,983 LO 
Percent overcrowded On 9.3 


The Prollowing health statistics are listed for Miseiom (Medel 


Cities boundaries). 


City oral Mieeaene 
infant deaths ver 1,000 25 20.9 
ihivesertine. (1965) 
Incidence of tuberculo- 0.8 7.8 
Sie per 17000 pop. (1960) : : 
Housine — The Mission was the first peru of Sane rare. 


co to be developed. People from throughout the world have 
Settled here. In 1960, the population in the Mission Model 
Neighborhood (the Model Cities boundaries, which are Army 
Street to the Central Freeway and Delores Street to the James 
Lick Freeway) was 51,144 and the total number of housing units 
was 21,330. However, many buildings, both non-residential 

and residential, have suffered deterioration from age as well 


poet oe: 1968 Model Cities Application. The Mission 
Model Neighborhood is comprised of Census Tracts N-1, 
Nea Nay, Neo, N=-9;, N-1O, KeOpr ues base 
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as neglect. 
As the Mission was first developed, there were no plan- 


ning controls or building regulations. Therefore, many de- 
fects euch as faulty foundations, unsafe wiring, inadequate 
toilet and kitchen facilities for each housing unit, and 
tidjegal structural alterations still exist in this area. 

The residents in the Mission are confronted with a great 
problem of inadequate supply of good housing at low and 
moderate cost. Many schools, parks, and other fac ula pee 
are overcrowded, run-down, and out-of-date. The movement 
of people from abroad and elsewhere in tne U.,oy dnvo the 
Mission continues and many immigrants live with their fami- 
lies or friends, so that even more overcrowding in the Mis- 
e40n can be anticipated in laver yeare. 

According to the data of the 1960 Census, about 16% of 
the housing units in the Mission (Model Cities) were judged 
substandard. These units were deficient in physical condi- 
tion, in maintenance, in plumbing facilities, or in a com- 
Oinetion of these factors. Substandard unite were concen= 
trated 1n and near the industrial sections which are Situa- 
Gea in the eastern part of the area, mostly centering on 
the Harrison Street railroad spur line. 

Much of the Mission housing dates from pre-World War Ill. 
Eighty-seven percent of its stock is over 20 years old. ‘The 
aging stock of the Mission was 16% substandard in 1960, 
which was 10% of the citys! substandard units, 99% of these 
were built before 1930. The deterioration of the Mission 
residences is due partly to the fact that many of original 
Lenants, primarily Lrigh, [talian, German, and Nuesian 17 
origin, have moved to newer, more prosperous neighborhoods 
but have retained ownership of the Mission buildings. 

Recent in-migration trends have shown not only an increase 
in low-income, low-skilled persons to the Mission but a sub- 
Stantial increase in single persons and a decline in the 


number of families. Their needs are best met through 
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multi-unit Structures, since high-density land Usage al lows 
lower rents. 
In the Mission area, the need to improve the living 


environment is apparent. Low cost housing must be provided 


for the immigrants who are expected to settle in the area, 
Attention not only should be given to their needs, but a 
primary concern should be improvement of the living condi 
tion of the present inhabitants. Financial assistance 
programs to encourage home OWNErShip and rehabilitation 
of dwellings are inevitable. It is expected that the over- 
all quality of the Mission NOUSING: Steclecan be raised. 
Dwellings for pingle family units are eseential, Large - 
scale housing construction in the Mission Model Neighborhood 
must be promoted, designed, financed, and operated so ac to 
encourage racial and economic integration in the Mission. 
The living environment is contingent not solely on phy-— 
sical accomodations but also on the quality of economnie, 
employment, educational, health, and related services and 
teciivvies. ~Eiforte to deal with proplems in any of these 
areas must be coordinated and gain support by all community 
members. 


Education - The effect the overcrowding and the inade- 
Quacy of the educational programs in the Mission is reflec— 
Cedvanma Niven Oropout rate, possibly around 50% cf thescpue 
dents. There seems to be two major sources of problems. 
Tic icste te the poor educational backeround of the echoor- 
age immigrants, often coupled with a language problem in 
Which no or very poor English is spoken in the home. The 
Minority Students are often unable to keep up in a regular 
Clase and fev further behind without special assistance: 
UnemiseconG,.) 16 tne Jack Of curricula that meets the necds 
of ghetto students; the latter is simply a lack of vocation- 
al courses appropriate to the current job market. ‘The edu- 
cational system does not present the minority student a way 
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OUL Gf Gane ehevivo. 
Some compensatory programs are being carried under Title 


I funding in addition to Head Start programs. However, 

the public education programs need to be revised to better 
serve the ghetto student. In addition, better economic and 
Social integration, particularly in the lower ereades, oO 
reduce the isolation of the ghetto is needed. Currently, 
buSScing fs carried out omly to relieve overcrowding. 

Dawesceneive tutorial program for “the Missiom is coor— 
dinated from the Mission Family Center, 3011 24th Street, 
which includes seven volunteer or federally sponsored organ- 
ivacions ae well as tutors from Bay Area colleges. Also, 
Organizations such ae Horizons Unlimited and the Mission Me- 
bels have special efforts to keep potential dropouts in 
Scnool and to encourace Gropoute to return to school. hese 
Oreanizations try to counter the attitude of many Miseion 
youth that school is where "you do your time.” 

In 1960, 22% of the people over 25 in the Mission had 
not completed the eigth grade; 63% had not finished high 
Senool. Wor the central Mission, these percentages were 
somewhat higher. These figures reflect in part a large 
number of older immigrants from areas where education was 
traditionally low; many of these same immigrants have 
difficulty speaking English. English language classes for 
adults are taught by the Mission English Language Center 
and the Mission Family Center. 


Employment - Present situation. Unemployment is a major 
problem in the Mission. Incomes are relatively low. In 
1960 there were 20% of the Mission families (Model Cities 
area) with incomes less than $3,000; for the larger Mission 
area, this figure was 17%. More than 75% of the Spanish-sur- 
name families have incomes at or below the poverty level. 
Language barriers, lack of skille, and untamilierirecy wien 


the highly competitive ways of the Clty have contributed co 
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unemployment and under employment. Lack of educatl ongecwe 


major part of the whole problem. More than 25% of the Mies 
Sion Model Neighborhood (Model Cities area) 
eoevrs old had: leas 


residents, over 
than an eigth grade education in 1960. 

inpoan  Mrancasco, many plants in the older industrial 
areas have relocated to larger sites OUULSL de (Che: City abate 
trend has reduced the number of Jobs available to skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled workers. Therefore, this change 
of location of plants has decreased the accessibility of ope 
to the Mission residents. The following table! shows the 
percentage of workers in the East Mission (the area east. of 
South Van Ness) in various employment categories as compared 
Withea che Veet of the city. 


Table Lhe 
COMPARISON OF EAST MISSION WORKERS 
IN VARIOUS EMPLOYMENT CATEGORIES WITH THE REST OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Category 


Managerial, Proprietary, 
Professional, Technical 


Craftsmen, Foremen, 
Skilied Workers 


Clerical Workers, Sales 


Service 


Domestics, Laborers 


Entry level standards in industry generally have respon- 
ded to the rising educational level of the larger employment 
Community; therelore, this Standard constituves 2 tcreciine 
erréecy to the majority of the workers with inadequate educa 


CLOnS-. 


source: WO66 Model Citice Application for the Mission 
Dbaced on 1960 Census data, 
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Tf percentages from a 1966 Department of Labor survey 
for a Filmore-Migsion section are modified to reflect both 
the present employment situation and the "moderating" effect 
of the entire Mission, numbers of unemployed can be estima- 
ted. Of the 132,100 estimated to be living in the Mission 
(1968 figure), roughly 90% are white (including 18% Spanish 
surname) ; 5% are black, and 5% are other non-white. Of 
this number, 60,000 are estimated to be in the labor force 
theao7Oe Unemployment is estimated to be 10%, resulting in 
6,000 unemployed in the Mission. The number of teenagers 
14-19 yrs. of age is estimated to be 13,000 to 26,000. Hen 
an unemployment rate of 35% with 50% in the work force, the 
unemployment number includes from 2,200 to 4,400 unemployed 
teenagers. 

Subemployment includes 13% working only part-time and 7% 
earning less than $60 per week. In numbers, there are 7,800 
Mone Tormer catvezory ano 4,200 an the latter, 

In terms of income, the 1960 percentages of 17% of the 
families having incomes less than $3,000 and 26% having in= 
comes less than $4,000 per year translate roughly to 5,300 
and 8,000 families respectively. 

Based on the 1966 survey, 50% or 3,000 of the unemployed 
had not finished high school; less than 20% or 1,200 of the 
unemployed had not completed the eigth grade. The major 
problem perceived by the unemployed in finding a job was 
the lack of education and training, Next te the list oF 
perceived problems came health problems, followed by per- 
sonal problems, 

As for attitudes toward training, 75% (4,500) of the 
unemployed would be willing to take on-the-job training, 
50% (3,000) would be willing to return to school if neces- 
sary but preferred on-the-job training, 25% (1,500) would 


live away from home for job training, and 20% (1,200) would 
move to another area to find a Joo. 
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In addition to the BUaviS ties, 1% Should be noted that 


a Significant percent of the unemployed teenagers 


probably 
have income from Crime. 


The environment of the youth and 
the present social ethics are Such that it is quite diffi- 
eult if not impossible for a4 teenager to perceive that 
Staying in school or getting a job (that is, making an 
“honest living") is at all advantageous, desirable, or 
possible. 

A number of Job training and employment assistance pro- 
grams in the Mission Tepresent hopeful signs, but are not 
perceived as having a SIgniticant ampeacumin relation vomene 
magnitude of the unemployment problem. 


Police - A long conversation with three members of the 
Room Park gang -- “the sane where all the action 16 source 
vealed some of their views. This was later supplemented in 
the May end seminar with the Mission Coalition when one 
me. OLd Guite amply displayed the Mission High ethic or 
"to become a better thief." Most of the people the three 
knew made their living by stealing or huetling stolen goods; 
this included these guys, who usually lifted all that was 
not bolted down, and a number of things, 6.2.5 alivC paces 
that were. However, it was easier and quicker to steal the 
nelle car rather than just strip it.. They sold most of thein 
loot right in the Mission. The ethic the guys advanced was 
a mixed one; the way to get ahead was to become a better 
thief. At the same time, the guys felt trapped and realized 
waave they both had and would have sort of 4 bad life. But 
eneyenad Only a dim view of how life could be if you did not 
were in the ghetto. The movie Popi was an easy one tom 
Peete co 1dentiry with. These guys, all high school dropouts, 
Gisplayed little interest in the MCO, 

The stories about the police followed a now familiar line 
Siepolice taceics ranging from Simple harassment vo clear 


brutality. Some examples were the pigs! clubbing a man with 
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a broken back, a cops' shooting a dog which had attacked 
him in the midst of a group of kids, taking kids for rides 
across town and making them walk back -- a cooling ont 
measure -- illegal searches and busting people who complain, 
planting grass on kids to bust them, taking $90 from one 
euy on a illegal search; ail of these incidents were sepor= 
ted in detail as personal experiences or incidents witnessed 
Oy sume Wel re Ss. 

On the other hand, there wag the tactic recognition that 
some of the police were reasonable and even necessary for 
the protection of the community. The police were regarded 
as 6 watch dog who makes stealing more interesting work and 
aeea bie brother to keep things from gevting Goo @arm out of 
Mimemuaivien vhat oolice are a necessary evil, moze cope 
should appear in the form of "Mod Squad" cops with some hel- 
mented types for the rougher kids. The Mission High ethic 
(better thief) was viewed as having the superior position 
in any competition between group ethics. The opinion advan- 
ced was that one had best indoctrinate the kids to be exposed 
to the thief ethic in the socially acceptable view while they 
were in the impressionable environment of grade school; 
HUMbOmuIteh sand particularly high school e-toc date. lin 
high school one learns from the older ones how to hot-wire 
cars and other useful procedures. 

imvessence, the police represent. social control —— a.cou— 
trol that is tacitly recognized in some areas by the gance, 
Such as murder, arson, and other crimes of great destruction 
and, violence. However, control of “borrowing” cars, emall— 

theft, and other "useful employment" is regarded as com- 

petition; that is, the cops vs. a perfectly acceptable style 
of Tite. It should be noted that while part of chic con 
flict could be written off to human nature, there are factors 
beyond the control of Mission residents which make crime an 


acceptable way of life. Not the least of these is the lack 


ieee al 


of opportunity to do Something else and the ISOLA tiOneotmene 
kids from conditions that lead to middle-class values or 
values acceptable to the middle class (translate middle 
class as dominant culture). This will be covered in more 
detail in the discussion of the gangs. 

The police attitude and police is that other half of 
the framework necessary to understand the conflict. The 
big-city cop Vrad ia oneliy= 13. 3 long way from being a peace 
keeper or traffic director (and perhaps these functions would 
be better separate), In as much as violent crime has been 
a particularly enduring part of the Culture of UlS. cities, 
the police have been ag Violent as the crimes they regulate. 
The police violence is nothing new; as long as it was the 
uneducated and inarticulate lower class that performed the 
crimes, the middle class could easily overlook the violence, 
As certain "crimes" have become more acceptable to part of 
the articulate middle class (civil disobedience, smoking 
grass), police brutality was suddenly discovered. This 
coupled with a switch in emphasis of the NACHE rs courtauice 
human rights (civil rights) over property rights =-- an orien-= 
tation, one should note, shared Dy Only a £Yaccd Cum otecent = 
nant cuiture -- leave the police quite out of sorts with parts 
Ol thescity., Charged in part with leveling: the gun-at, erin 
nals and with no one caring who else got hurt, the police 
rarely developed such niceties as community relations with 
ghetto areas, Harassment was and is regarded as fair play 
by the police, With the rise in crime (from degenerating 
social conditions) causing most of the middle class to urge 
the police to crack down on crime and step up the body 
count, the police response has been to step up the use of 
harassment, illegal searches, etc. plus general use of force 
and Vielence. to accomplish these: ends. These tactics, dn- 
deed traditional, are viewed as quite acceptable by the po- 
Ticeeandea Supe tanvLal part. of the dominant culture. 
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It appears that the Mission gangs are Quite aware of 
the growing revulsion with police Drutald ty. also, mot seine 
quite the hardened criminals, convicts, murderers and other 
subhumans who might not resent police brutality, they) are 
@uste vrovoked by it. Their only crime as essentially grow- 
ime uo in a ghetto. The problem does not appear to have 
the proportions of New York and Washington ghetto areas, 
but again, San Francisco is much smaller and newer. 

In general terms, any solution will have to include a 
change in police policies and attitudes toward the Mission 
residents as a whole and the youth in particular and a relief 
Guegnes social conditions that breed crime. Mowever>. the 
Coch OLndoine this may be high, Doth. im Cerms ef Fesources 
that now must be shared with a formally "deprived" sector 
and in terms of patience and restraint necessary to enrich 
ang yet.control a culture during the process of renabilita— 
Gon. (Or the police: side of it, this means more education 
ance carerul Selection of the police. Social control. aitec— 
ted by volice participation in the community seems to nave 


much more promise than force from the outside. 


Street Gangs - A large percentage of the Mission youth 
Maver ad Soclal surueture whieh evidently serves ther came 
DUrpPOSEeS: that the heh school clubs, fraternities, and ath=— 
févic ecluos do ior the middle class. This’ structure consisvs 
of street gangs which seem to occur every two blocks; for 
instance, there is the 25th Street gang, the 23rd Street 
gang, the Ralph Park gang, Excelsior gang, and the Cortland 
gang. The primary function of the gangs appears to be to 
fight -- to conduct gang wars. As had been noted in an 
earlier survey of San Francisco, the teenagers are a lot 
more Conscious Of turi than the adults, 

The gangs go to war over imagined, rumored, or actual 
ofrenses to the integrity of the ganc, as 26 weres lnewro- 
Sulting fighting seems to be either to save face or an actual 
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desire to fight. That is, mediating efforts work on occa- 


Pl COhmnitmone ane ic getting ready to fight because there is 
a rumor that another gang is doing likewise; 
mediators, 


neighborhood 
perhaps including some of the special police, 


have on occasion brought the two Gangs together and settled 
thelrireal or imecined differences without fishtines 

The gangs serve as a base and a training ground for 
much of the car borrowing and other thefts, as well as a 
nucleus for the "hard" drug culture. Through the gangs 
teenagers find an outlet for the time and energy that middle 
class kids expend in education, radical students movements, 
and sports, That is, the Genes represent &4 viable alterna= 
tive to getting an "education," a job, or any other of the 
Symptoms of the Puritan work ethic. The schools do not 
seem to present any relevant material -- no one that finishes 
high school and goes on to college stays around the Mission 
to be a visible sign of success; jobs are few and hard to 
get at the time most kids drop out of high school, the better 
thief ethic seeming perhaps more interesting than that educa- 
tional. one that Mission High might be presumed to have. The 
high schools are regarded as a place where one does his time. 

After several years of getting busted by the cops on 
various offenses while a member of a gang, the chances of 
Setting a2 job are quite remote. Jt is into this envoronment 
that EOC dangles 100 summer jobs. Perhaps it is not surpri- 
Singmcneo several people were killéd last year (19069) 12 
Lacmuciemrovcr “tine 100 Vos, sor -there are probably 3.500 
unemployed teenagers in the Mission in the summer who would 
GUuetitvemore: tie .O0S., This 28 a Classic example or aban 
aid program doing more harm than good. That is to say that 
if 5,500 jobs were offered, there would be 5,500 teenagers 
working and all problems with respect to jobs would be over; 
many of the teenagers in the gangs are too far out of the 
Syetem to be “bousht off" with the offer of a job. dn the 
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words of one Mission teenager, perhaps he would have listened 
(to a police officer -- spokesman of the establishment) at 
Ene age of seven or eight. 

Tt is after the age of seven or eight that ethic. of che 
Vourn subculture begins vo dominate; that is, the ethic that 
the educational system offers nothing, the SCULON (lS ati ene 
streets, and the rest of the world is inconceivable. Per- 
haps by junior high, the "action" includes ambitions of 
formne Mmaeunie can DOorrowing and other diversions. With 
high school, and in particular Mission High, may Come on- 
@he-jop training im these areas of interest, the skills be- 
ing passed along from the previous class or some of the 
more advanced peers. Then comes the realization that while 
estart mace been made, to succeed in lire one must become 2 
better thief. If one resists this better-thief ethic and 
the previous small-time activities, there is still the prob- 
Tem or tindane the motivation to stay in high) echool, .of 
Sceine shat high echool is nota complete waste of “time; 
and of perceiving that finishing high school may open up 
@epooruumities. For ghetto youth, there 1s mot direct rela- 
tionship between finishing high school and success; the job 
market is still depressed for one with general high school 
Sic we tae Mission, The end result 1s that the most 
viable alternative a teenager may see growing up in the 
Miss Tone (GO:.0nOD Ot OF Hien Sehool wand joint ca ems Bro 
have-some fun. 

As might be expected, parents and adults in general in 
the Mission deplore the gangs, seeing some form of the 
Puritan work ethic as the more desirable style of life. The 
Sangs are viewed as making living conditions in the Mission 
more unpleasant. Although the parents wishes may have some 
restraining effect, their sentiments tend to be written off 
as "generation gap" conflict. The youth subculture remains 
dominant for the teenagers. 
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A Joint Planning Program 


The program for redeveloping Butchertown is the product 


of close collaboration between Agency staff and Pub LiGcyand 


private groups. Private Zroups include the following: 


blo bake: 


The Bayview-Hunter's Point Joint Housing Committee 
Which represents residents of the area and which has 
participated in planning for the area, 


The Greater San Francisco Chamber of Commerce which 
has Contributed both money and substantial research 
data for project planning. 


Businessmen of the Project Area who Supplied data 
on the nature of their businesses and who have met 


With Une imeency start sinely on vosetvher-duringe clei 
jaialiayee 


The Butchertown Home Owners and Tenants Association. 


The Beekhuis Committee, a subcommittee of the Blythe- 
Zellerbach group which has Supported and assisted the 
Agency staff in Butchertown planning. 


S.P.U.R. (San Francisco Planning and Urban Renewal 
Association). 


Broups sine lude the Followime: 

The San Francisco Department of City Planning 
The San Francisco Department of Public Works 
ine pam Francisco rort Authority 

ihe Calitornia otate Division. Hignwaye¢ 


The Office of the Mayor which administers a special 
program, funded by the U.S. Economic Development Ad- 
MInLecration, 1 Or measuring the extent and nacvureson 
unemployment and underemployment in the area and or 
devising training programs to equip the residents 

of the Bayview-Hunter's Point area for the jobs to 

be created in the redeveloped Butchertown. PACT (Plan 
of Action for Challenging Times) is carrying out this 
Scudy tor the Mayor ssOriice, 
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Urban Renewal Handbook 


Appendix II-B 


Western Addition Project Area Committee 


HUD-Wash., D.C. 


ey ay 4 A: 
Local Public Agency Administration 


oy 


Chapter 5s Cavkzen Participation 


Section 2. Project Area Committee 


Tig Le WAPAC 


Establishment of Project Area Committee 


a. 


Project Involving Residential Rehabadaicavion,. A 
Project Area Committee (PAC); Made: Up or) residents 
of the project area, shall be established LOre each 
urban renewal project in which residential rehabili- 
tation activities are contemplated. 


Other Urban Renewal Projects. Although not a prog- 
ram requirement, the establishment of a PAC is en- 
couraged for all other urban renewal projects in 
whieh residential rehabilisation activities may. nov 
be contemplated. The LPA shall support and work 
Woda che FAC 4s set Port below: 


Composd oLOm Of, EAC 


a. 


The PAC. shall be established in cooperation with lo- 
Cal residents and eroupsey it shall be reprecemiacive 
@f & fair Gross Section of The residenvus “of the ur— 
ban renewal area and shall adopt no financial deter- 
rents to membership or participation by residents of 
the urban renewal area, 


Where an existing neighborhood organization in the 
project area either meets the requirements for a 

PAG oF aGapus 2USeGlr fo meebo thems 10 Way Serve ae 
the PAC, Other neighborhood organizations which may 
Gxnet OF WE Formed in wie prosecG area snalr jrekace 
to the LPA through PAC, The PAC shall be the forum 
for thege organizations to participate in the pro- 
AECL 4 


Relationship Between LPA and PAC 


a. 


The LPA shall work closely with the PAC to assure 
that project residents participate in the rormula-— 
tion and execution of plans for renewal of the area 
and improvement of the condition of its residents. 


sufficient information about the project shall be 
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made available to DrOVeeprrecta 
aid Sidents to enable th 
to participate knowledgeably. 4 


Cc. The LPA may provide the PAC with necessary technical 
assistance either by the provision of Start person= 
nel Or? by contracting with consultants who will pro- 
Vide services to the PAC. The LPA must assure that 
the PAC has the capacity to participate in ther for 
mulation and execution of plans for renewal of the 


es and improvement of the Condition of cite resis 
ents. 


d. “The LPA may also make arrangements with the PAC for 
the PAC to assist in the utilization of residents in 
various Capacities in the project such ag inter- 
Viewers or relocation aides. Arrangements may in- 
Ciude. the PACs Selecting residents or setting up 
training programs for then, 


Urban Renewal Projects in Model Neighborhoods. The PAC 
requirements do not apply to urban renewal projects in 
model neighborhoods under the Model Cities Program. In 
cases of urban renewal projects in areas being planned 
as model neighborhoods, Model Cities guidelines and per- 
formance standards for citizen participation will apply. 


Miielble Costs, Eligible costes tnclude amcounee to cover 
che EPA'S providing the PAC with necessary technical 
assistance, administrative and secretarial S Calls emcee. 
office space and equipment. Costs of contracts with the 
PAC for employment of project residents to perform 
necessary work in planning and execution of the project 
area are also eligible. 


Submission Requirements. Information about the PAC shall 
be umeluded in the Report on Citizen Participation, 2up- 
mitted with the Survey and Planning Application (Check- 
list Code No. R117) and with Part I of the Application 
for Loan and Grant (Checklist Code*R 217). If not pre- 
Viously submitted, the report ts also required tombe ube 
mitted with any revised Survey and Planning Application 
and Amendatory Application for Loan and Grant for an ur- 
ban renewal project involving residential rehabilitation. 
(See RHA 7206.1, Project Applications, Chapter 1, Section 
ipoorncooe Noy he lly and Chapter 2, Section wy fom Code 
Noeanely) . 


a. purvey and Planning Application, The report on Civi-= 
zen Participation submitted with the Survey and Plan- 
ning Application shall include the following (See 
Ki (20541, Project Applications, Chapter 1): 


2/69 
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Appendix II-C 


Member Organizations Of The MCO 


Meeiataons Church of God 

AFT Local 61--MCO Alliance Committee 
American G. 1. Forum 

Asociacion Educacional Hispano Americana 
Ayuda cocial Catolica Salvadorena 
Agrupacion de la Zona 

Bernal Heights Ladies Club 

Bethany Methodist Church 

Buena Vista Block Club 

Bryant School Area Community Organization 
Casa Hispana de Bellas Artes 

Cabtholie Council for the Spanish Speaking 
Centro Social Obrero 

Circulo Latino de San Juan 

Comite Civico Cultural Cubano 

Consumer Action Council 

COBRA 

Centro Colombiano de San Francisco, Inc. 
Capp Street Association 

Delano Support Committee 

Deportivo Moctezuma 

Hast Mission Action Counei1 

Kast Mission United Neighborhood Youth Organization 
fimbuen: Faster Church 

Kast + West of Castro Improvement Club 
Pilla COMMU by Of cam Francisco 

First Samoan Congregational Church 
Friends of HELP 

Filipino American Mission Organization 
Full Gospel Revival Temple 

Gran Fraternidad Universal, Fundacion del Dr. de la Ferriere 
Grace Senior Center 

Grupo Latino de San Pablo 

Holly Courts: Tenants Union 

Horizons Unlimited 

Humane Society for Tenants 

ILWU Local 10 

Junipero Serra Improvement Association 
Junta Hispana de Real Estate Brokers 

La Iglesia de Dios 

LATCA 

neta American Mission Homeowners Improvement Association 
Lebanon Presbyterian Church 

Lily of the Valley Church 

Latin American Baseball League 

Latin American Student Organization 

La Raza Legal Defense 
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Member Organizations Of The MCO (Cont.) 


Marshall School-Community Organization 
Menor eot .. Pause 


MAPA 
MACABI 
Mission 
Mission 
Mission 
Mission 
Mission 
Mission 
Mission 
Miseion 
Mission 
Mission 
Mission 
Mission 
Montes! 
MANY 
Mission 


Area Parents 

Area Youth Organization 

English Language Center 

Street Merchants Association 
Headstart Teachers 

Home Owners 

Neighborhood Health Center--Model Cities Committee 
Parent Policy Advisory Committee 
Rebels 

Strike Support Committee 

United Presbyterian Church 
Welfare Rights Organization 
House of House English Program 


Family Center Workers 


New Careers 

Northern Utah District Residents Association 
New Testament Church of God 

Olivet Presbyterian Church 

Organizacion Latino Americana 


OPMLA 
OBECA 


Padnters Local. 4 


PAST 


Philippine American Cultural Foundation 


Potrero 
RAP 


Hill Residents and Homeowners Council 


State College--Mission Club 

St. James Sociedad Catolica Guadalupana 
Dt, onns Lpisecopal. Church 

Oe, Jonm the Byvaneelist Parish Council 
St. Johns Lutheran Church 

St. Josephs Guadalupe Society 

moe KeEVine Catholic Church 

St. Kevins Teen Club 

wu betere farish Council 

Deemleresas farish Council 

Teen-Agents for Action ving 
Twenty-Fourth Street Tenants Association 
second Spanish Baptist Church 

Dime charles school 
Twenty-Fifth + Folsom Tenants Union 
United Neighborhood Organization 

Unvcy atin and American Laborers 

Upper Noe Valley Concerned Citizens 
Union de Inguilinos de la Bryant y 2end 
Upper Valley Street Block Club 
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SOURCES FOR RECENT TRENDS IN SAN FRANCISCO LABOR MARKET 


Sources: 


Joeseph Hall 
Assistant Housing Specialist 
San Francisco Redevelopment Agency 


Mark Buell 
Special Assistant to the Executive Director 
San Francisco Redevelopment Agency 


Benson Hattem 
hefinrmative Aetion Ofricer 
San Francisco Redevelopment Agency 


REVISED SAN FRANCISCO REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
HQOUAL OPPORTUNITY POLICY 


Unexplored source: Acklin Thibeaux 
Apprenticeship Opportunity 
Foundation 
1122 Market Street 
San Hranciseo, Calirormia 
94102 
Telephone: 415 621-9712 
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Appendix II-E 


UNEMPLOYMENT MODEL 


The purpose of the unemployment model is to investigate 


THeRCrleci#e» Of esChool output, migration, 
and job availability upon the 


training programs, 
unemployment situation in 
. The description that follows 
LSPOL The model ao it currently exists. “Ginee! the modell 


San Francisco poverty areas 


Uns) foaesbi ay Bag) pre Mininary state of deve lopment, (av icemiiivena: 
to be modified and expanded as the problem becomes better 
understood and more data becomes available, 

People in the model are characterized on Che pace caso. 
tanguage proficiency, high school diploma or equivalent, 
ancdwolve or whive collar Skill, “In amore Generale vereionm 
of the model people would also be characterized on the 
basis of age, sex, and race. The current model can be 
EnougnG “Ol “as being applicable to one “age group, one sex, 
and one race or racial mixture. The numbers that were used 
vO exercise the model were intended to correspond to 20-29 
year old males Having the racial composition Of sam orancre. 
COTS DOverty areas. he eight catecories used in the moder 
are shown in Table II-28. It should be noted that some 
Possible conbinatvions, such as hich school Gislona ou me 
language proficiency, were eliminated on the grounds that 
Baey were Inconsistens. 

A person's category determines the jobs for which he can 
compete in the sense of meeting the basic requirements of 
Tecmo... Une caverory varlaplés Go nou, Towever, retieccy 
Bubvoead rance of Tactors that have a bedring upon whevnerea 
percon will actually be able to obtain and hold a job. 

Maese factors include such things as appearance, speech, 
Medicale @esal, and child-care needs, punctuality, and@ves- 
Wlaricves While the model does nov attempl vo represent 
Ghesemtactors in any detail, 1¢ does recognize their exie= 


tance by considering job seekers to be Qualiried or unduali— 


fied, 
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Table II-26 
UNEMPLOYMENT MODEL BY SKILLS, DIPLOMA, AND LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 


SKILL DIPLOMA LANGUAGE 
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A diagram of the model is shown in Big. Li-46..) ae 
Unemployed Pool is described in terms of the numbers of 
Pecple an each of the elght categories and the Cractuienwon 
Qualified people in each category. The arrows into and out 
of the Unemployed Pool represent flows of people to and 
from other parts of the model. The model considers the 
flow that occurs during a year so that the Unemployed Pool 
is updated once a year. The various parts of the model are 
described in the following sections. 

Schools and External 

Sub-models for these two parts of the model have not 
been developed. For purposes of CxXGreCiZine ~fhe modelcece 
timates were made of the SU and EU flow rates for each 
category and the values assumed not to change from year to 
year. itt should be noted that the EU flow rate is the net 
PLOW eOL Mlera Gon in Dott Girec tions. 

Training Programs 

This part of the model was built from an analysis of “che 
CAMPS” repOre On CxXisving training) prograns in tie sacs rene 
cisco poverty areas. In this section we will describe the 
Hoge of une sub-model. The relation wit the vexteyine 
Gata will be found in the description of the comeuterm -un-. 

The main idea of the training programs sub-model is to 
analyze the training programs as modifying the categories 
vO Which the unemployed people belong. For instanee ja per= 
Son from category 1 having wo skill, and no language =o — 
ficiency, could follow a language program (L). Should the 
imearivrdual successrully complete the training vemlou sac 
Would be Considered aS now belonging to category 2, ise7, 
eo navies Wo ekill,. no basie education DUuv a Language evo- 
ficiency. The same individual from category 1 could follow 


another sort of training program (L, E), that both taught 


Gocrdine ted Area Manpower Planning Studies. 
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Piewlanguage and» fave 2 basic education. Should ne pemence 


cessful, he would then be considered as belonging “To wate.= 


gory 3, no skill but basic education (equivalent to a high 
school diploma) and language proficiency. 

Toss camola hed description of the role of the training 
programs led us to define nine different sorts of training 
programs, according to the number and Quality of chines 
they were achieving. The letter L stands for a "language 
program’, E for a "basic education Program’, B forma woine 
collar skill program", W for a "white collar skill program". 
A program of type L E W teaches at once language, basic 
Caquceation, and while collar “skills. 

Moe Mime types of training programe ere. (1) 1 C2) ees 
eee 4) eB W, (5) =, (6) EB, Gp W. ie eres 
This classification seemed to be a logical way of describing 
the activity of the main training programs that are opera- 
ting in the San Francisco poverty areas. 

This: approach requires an input matrix that computes 
from existing data the number of people from each of the 
Cignt cavegories that go into each of the types cf training 
procranss “Ihe Way this dnput matrix as bullu, for ones wes. 
Ze0O, Wull be sdescriped later, Thesmodel inclucesc va es cowca 
rate G(K) for the number of openings in each group of train- 
ine prograns kK. 

Now what the model does is calculate from this input 
matrix UJ(I1,K) the number of people that come out of the 
training programs (after a period assumed to be 1 year for 
Simolirication). TMhoses ODEODlLe Cam De ol TWO Crile. soos 
Can be people of this same category I who have failed in 
the training program that they took, and thus didn't change 
category. We will call these TU(I1). Or they can be people 
from another category who made it through their program 
and thus got to a "better" category. We will call these 
TUQ(I) (Q for qualified). For each category I we compute 
TU(I) and TUQ(I). For instance in category 1, which is 
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supposedly the worst one, TUQ(1) = 0. Ag is the fraction of 
entrants who successfully complete Training Program K, The 
above equation reflects the fact that training program drop- 
outs returning to category 1 must have come from Training 
Programs 1,2,3, or 4. We therefore are able to describe 

the training programs applied to an age group of & certain 
poverty area of the city as moving the people from a "lower" 
category to a hopefully better one, assuming that there are 
more jobs for people who have language proficiency, basic 
education and some kind of skill than for people who have 
none of these. 

The jobs considered in the model are jobs in San Fran- 
cisco for people without college training. Such jobs gene- 
rally fall into the category of entry-level jobs. Restric- 
ting jobs to those available in 5an Francisco ignores the 
fact that some poverty area residents of San Francisco are 
employed outside the city. On the other hand, some of tne 
jobs considered are held by people residing outside of the 
@ity, . The assumption used in the mode] is essentially that 
these two effects cancel out. Restricting jobs to those 
available to people with no more than a high school educa- 
tion ignores the fact that some residents of poverty areas 
do have college training and hold jobs requiring such train- 
ing. Such people, however, do not have the unemployment 
problems associated with the majority of poverty area resi- 
Gents; On this basis, it 18 reasonable to e@xelude cobléege 
trained people from the model. Thus, the area of concern 
of the model is actually the unemployment situation among 
people without college training in San Francisco poverty 
areas, 

The liklihood of an unemployed person obtaining a job 
depends upon the number of job openings in his category, 


and the number of qualified applicants for these jobs. The 
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number of job openings in a given category depends upon the 


Job turnover rate and the Job growth rate. Job turnover 


occurs when people leave jobs either Voluntarbly. oF ainvol— 
untarily. Job growth occurs when industries expand. It 
Will be recalled that the designation PCUaI ht ed) cman 
attempt to express a wide range of characteristics in terms 
of a single variable. In this model, io Te assumeducnear 
only qualified people can obtain jobs. 

The Jobs sub-model calculates, for each category and 
each year, the number of job openings, the probability of 
a qualified unemployed person obtaining a job, the number 
of jobs obtained by unemployed people in the poverty areas, 
and the number of poverty area people losing jobs 

Unemployed Pool 

The number of unemployed people in a given category at 
the end of a year is obtained by Starting with the number 


e 


av Une beginning of the year, Subtracting those who age out 
Oi tie *cavezory, adding the SU, KU, U, TU) and JUriilon 
faves, and subtracting the UT and Ud flow rates for ine 
year. (See Fig. II-46). In the current version of the 
model it is assumed, on the basis of the age group covering 
10 years (20-29), that 10% of the people in a given category 
Will age out of the category during any year. 

The fraction of qualified people in a given category at 
the end of a year is obtained by doing the same arithmetic 
ror-dualit led people as is done: for the total. number of gue 
employed. The current version of the model bases this cal- 
GCOLati1om On Tne assumptions thav the fraction of qualia ited 
people coming from Schools and External remains constant, 
the fraction of qualified people among those aging out of 
the category is equal to the fraction of qualified unemploy- 
G6detor tne entire categzory at the beginning of the year, and 
that all people successfully completing training programs or 


fiidinemor losing joos are Qualified. 
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Input Values for Model Runs 
Tn order to run the model it was necessary to assume 


values for several of its parameters. Most of these assum- 
pduveabues can be found in Table 11-29. The basis for these 
assumptions is discussed below. 

Schools and External 

The SU and EU flow rates were chosen fairly Ae Ogio y, 
on the basis of the number of people initially unemployed 
(to be discussed below), estimates of the fraction OL echoo! 
drop-outs, and estimated of the large number of non-English- 
speaking Chinese immigrating into Sarr Francisco-every yeas. 


m 


Training Programs 


The training program sub-model actually describes exis- 
Cie creaming programs in the man Francisco DoOvercy, areas. 
The nine types of training programs considered in the model 
Trem cle GS) Debye C3 yom eh By. H(A) yee Wee Coe (or) eee: 
Cpiesiy Ge) By EO) Ww. 

Each existing program would make a contribution to one 
or several of the types of training programs defined above. 
For imetance, the Job Corps applies to people 16 to 21 years 
old and Gives them basie education and technical or clerical 
skills. The Job Corps would then "contribute" a certain 
number of people in training programs (EB), and a certain 


of people in training programs (EW). The nature of this 


eontribution is actually the number-of people that this 


class of program takes. Here is the list of the programs 


that were taken into consideration in the model. The descrip- 
tion ie extracted from the CAMPS report. The» number of oppor- 


tunities are anticipated values for 1971. 


Joo Corps E,B es opportunities 
W 
AGUICG basic 
Education joys nes 
MDTA -OJ 'T B 200 
W 

MDTA-Institu-= 

ional yas 410 } 


opportunities (cont.) 


L,E,W 
Work Incentive 
Program ie. B 800 + 
io W 
Bureau of In- 
dian Atrairs. -B 350 '" (Bay Area) 
W 
NAB W WOO) " (10% under 
CEP Youth ae 
Training W 90 ‘ 
CEPeiire ction 
Rebels eae 20 : 
3/4 )W 
CEP Basic E 450 
CEP Adult Work 
Tren. Pros. B 50 $ 
W 
CEP New Careers E,W oe i 
CEP Intensive 
Tradning W 150 : 
CEP Languages L 600 : 
EOC (social 
workers) W LS ‘ 


The above data was used to compute the inputs to the 
training program sub-model. What we need is the matrix 
Wile) f=. to 8) K= to 9, which givee the mumber on 
people from each or the elght categories, that ©o iImte each 
Of the nine types of training programs. The numbere shown 
A00Ve Are nou sul tlictent. to compute this Anpu Gime c ioe aor 
two reasons: (a) The repartition of people between the two 
ince of activities are not known For some programs, ave... 
Ineye: (Grewal eye chee! (b) The origin of the people that get into 
Grainne sornograms, t.e., which ones of the eign catesoricas 
they ome from, 1¢ not known. A valid input matrix for one 
Ceremony of are, 20-20, for the five HOC target areas ol 
Sen frenciceo, would necessitate further data on each of the 
treimine wroerams that were considered. In order vo run the 


program in its present form, a likely input matrix was derived 
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SU 


KU 


JOBS 


TURNOVER 


GROWTH 


UC 


We: 


Table IL=29 
PARAMETER VALUES 


Category 


| Tea eset tag Mee He nd Be | 6 Gene 
[eto] -[-[-[-[-| 
ell [= pete 
ffs al 
BSEeeecee 
fe ml 
EEBCoooom 
eles [= [ele lel= 
number of unemployed for entire city exclusive of 
poverty areas 


number of unemployed for poverty areas 


Leee ik 


from the above numbers and other information contained in 
the CAMPS report. (Notice that the Adult Basic Education 
is sa very larce program with more than {,000 opportunities, 
Which will give a predominant influence in the model to 
programs of type CRs The trai nane PrOSTam Ma trie de 21 veo 
to this basis is shown in Fig, II-47,. 


CATEGORY 
epeees pS, ee a ae 
t 0 O 5 O 0 0 
e 0 OF Ke 0 0 0 
3) 0 O © O 0 0 
4 O O O O O O 
2 5 O 0 4 O i 
6 6 © © © © © 
v 8 © © © 0 © 
8 © 2 © © © © 
9 0 9 0 © © © 


Figure II-47. TRAINING PROGRAM MATRIX 
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The training program matrix for subsequent years is 
obtained by assuming that the K'th training program has a 
linear growth rate G(K). For all model runs it was assumed 
that the growth rates for all types of training programs 
were the same. The model was run for values of Gs ranging 
between O (no growth) and 0.5 (yearly increase of 50% of 
initial value). 

The fraction of people sucessfully completing training 
programs, A(K), wag assumed to be the same for all programs. 
All model runs were done with A = 0.7 on the basis of aE OI — 
mation obtained from the California Department of Human 
Resources Development. 

Jobs 

The number of jobs for which people in the various cate- 
gories might be eligible was estimated with the aid of a 
Department of Human Resources Development report entitled 
"Occupational Profile, City of San Francisco", (January 
1o7O\ Tas cepert claims to inelude over 70% of the jobs 
"typically available to persons with high school (or less) 
eGucauien . On the basic of intormation contained si mene 
report it was possible to estimate for each occupation: 


1. The number of jobs available to 20-29 year old males 
in each of the 8 unemployment categories. 


2, The turnover rate. 


Br Tel erowthn rave. 

The total number of jobs for each category was then obtained 
by summing over all oceupations, and the turnover and ‘growth 
rates for each category were obtained as weighted averages 
ever all .occupavirons . 

The number of jobs Por cach category could Rave been 
sealed up by siome factor to account for the jobs mot covered 
by the Oectinational Profite. This was not done because az 
was felt to be the more conservative approach to underesti- 


mate the number of jobs (and, as shall be seen, the number 


uber ae 


of unemployed) while considering all training programs, and 
because scaling up numbers of jobs would Only be. Correcimasas 
the unaccounted for jobs had the same composition as those 
iwesviewOCCUbpat onal Profile. 

It was assumed that half the jobs in each category are 
held by people in the poverty areas and the other half by 
people in tne rest of the city. Asi mentioned earlier, taic 
value was assumed to apply to all categories for all years. 

Unemployment 

The number of unemployed, summed over the 8 categories, 
for the poverty areas and the rest of the city was obtained 
by assuming a 12% unemployment rate in the poverty areas and 
a 6% rate in the rest of the city. in these calculations 
the unemployed were considered to be part of the work force. 
The number of jobs estimated from the Occupational Profile 
was 18,600. As previously stated, 9,300 of these jobs were 
assumed to be held by poverty area residents and 9,300 by 
resimentvs Of the rest of the city, “Thus, tne jesuimaceo 
number of unemployed 20-29 year old males in the poverty 
areas was 1,250, while the estimated number in the rest of 
the city was 600. The distributions of the unemployed among 
the 8 categories shown in Table I1-29 represents the judge- 
ment of the authors based upon discussions and readings per- 
tinene to the San Francisco unemployment situation: 

The fraction of the poverty area unemployed assumed to 
pe Gntcially qualified for employment was 0.5 for all carce— 
gories. A new value of this quantity is obtained by the 
model each year for each category. The fraction of Gualitied 
people in the rest of the city, which remains constant from 
year to year, was assumed to be O76 for abl avegories. 

Results of Model. Runs 

It should be clear at this point that while considerable 
effort was expended to’ensure that the input values used in 
the model runs were both resonable and consistent, the values 


could not be deemed accurate or correct. Thus, the results 
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of the model runs can not be used to predict the actual num- 
ber of unemployed in the 8 categories. The results of the 
model runs can, however, be used to analyze in a relative 
fashion the effects of existing training programs on bhe 
unemployment situation as well as the effects of increasing 
or modifying these training programs. 

The model was programmed in Stanford Algol W. For the 
current version of the model a model run requires less than 
one second of execution time on an IBM 650; The computer 
eutpay for the case of the currently Existing training pro= 
grams ig shown in Table II-30. The 8 columns printed out 
for the various output variables correspond to the 3 cate- 
gories of unemployed people described by Table Tb 2 es 

Tn addition to the case of existing training programs, 
the model was run for the case of no training programs and 
for training program growth rates of 20% and 50%. Compari- 
sons between the total number of unemployed resulting from 
these runs is illustrated in Fig. LLs4S 5 (The 20% growth 
Case is not illustrated since it would have to be squeezed 
in between the existing and 50% growth eases; ) It is seen 
Prom Fig; LE=48 that é6ven with thé existing training pro- 
grams unemployment continues to increase (although at a 
Slower rate than would prevail without the training programs), 
and that with a 50% growth rate it takes about 8 years for 
unemployment to level off (at which time training programs 
have 5 times as many openings as the existing programs). 

It should be bourne in mind when considering the results 
presented in Fig; IE=49' that thé absoluté numbére are of 
Little significaneée but that the relative values are, hope- 
fulby; Of SOMmée Sienificance; 

The effects of existing training programs on the compo- 
sition of unemployment is illustrated in Fig. II-49 which 
Shows the number of unemployed in categories 1 and 6 with 
and without existing training programs. Existing training 


Programs greatly reduce category 1 unemployment by trans- 


EL2275 


225 


No Training Programs 


200 
Bxis tings Ub 


ee 


sy 


150 
TP Increased by 50% 


of current size edch year 
25 


Pepa rata Hie i oP ee ey nr a 
<9) 2 dy 6 8 10; 


Year 


Figure II-48,. TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
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Table IIT-30 
COMPUTER OUTPUT FOR EXISTING TRAINING PROGRAMS 


UNEMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR SUM 
YEAR 
0 190 250 120 190 190 60 190 60 1250 
l 199 254 229 135 180 135 161 75 1368 
2 211 274 302 93 174 170 146 81 1451 
3 223 298 357 70 171 177 139 33 1518 
4 232 323 401 64 168 170 134 B4 1576 
5 241 346 438 63 166 162 131 84 1631 
6 248 366 470 62 164 158 129 84 1681 
7 254 * 384 497 62 163 156 Lon 83 1726 
8 260 400 522 62 163 156 125 83 1771 
9 264 414 543 62 162 156 124 83 1808 
10 268 428 562 62 161 157 122 83 1343 
Pre Pearls. VEC ; 
FRACTIGNS OF QUALIFIED PEOPLE % 
YEAR 
i 24 16 42 28 27 67 19 45 
22 11 4} 32 25 72 12 50 
2) 9 39 39 24 72 1} 52 
Zit 8 36 4h 24 79 10 53 
20 8 34 47 23 67 9 53 
20 7 33 4e 23 65 9 54 
20 7 31 49 23 64 9 54 
20 7 30 49 23 63 9 54 
19 é 29 49 23 62 9 55 
10 19 6 28 49 23 6? 9 55 
| \ 
PEUPLE FINDING JOBS 
YEAR 
l 48 74 34 44 53 17 50 ee 
2 41 42 82 30 45 80 29 31 
3 41 30 103 24 41 105 19 37 
4 42 26 113 22 39 109 14 39 
5 42 26 118 23 37 102 12 41 
6 43 26 122 24 36 95 12 41 
tf 43 26 124 25 36 90 11 a 
8 44 26 125 25 36 87 11 42 
9 44 26 126 25 35 B6 11 42 
10 45 26 126 25 35 85 el 42 
PEOPLE LOSING JOBS 
AR 
1 31 22 21 49 41 25 26 14 
e : 45 25 27 55 16 a 
54 32 35 67 li 23 
28 0 59 3] 24 68 9 95 
28 0) 6? 31 33 68 3 25 
29 0 64 32 33 62 wus 25 
29 0 65 32 33 59 Q 26 
a 0 65 32 32 58 8 a6 
we) 0 66 32 3? 58 8 26 
O 66 3? 32 57 R a 


10 30 


Ah 


ferring people from category 1 into other CavLeZ Ores: meal 
fact, almost all of the reduction in unemployment effected 
by existing training Programs can be accounted for by the 

reduction in category 1 unemployment. 


programs, as seen in Fig, II-49, 


Existing training 
actually increase cate- 
gory 6 unemployment. This occurs because people are being 
transferred into category 6 faster than the job market can 
absorb them. The leveling off of category 6 unemployment 
is due to the fact that after a few years Training: Progran 
4 which transfers people from category 4 to category 6 and 
is the largest contributor to category 6 depletes the popu- 
lation of category 4 and is no longer able to fill its 
openings. Examination of the results for all. 3 categories 
reveals that existing training programs result in lower 
unemployment for categories 1,2,4,5, and 7, and higher 
unemployment for categories 3,6, and 8. 


The results shown in Table II-30 suggest that category 


625 
500 
No TP 
| A 
| > Category 1 
375 


a ee ze 
= 


} 


Existing TP eae 4 


1235) 


if Category 6 
| ee a ee 
a No TP vi 
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Figure II1-49. UNEMPLOYMENT IN CATEGORIES 1 AND 6 


ieee 


1 people entering training programs would have a better 
chance of finding a job if they were transferred to cate- 
gory 2 instead of category 3 (as the bulk of them are). 
To investigate this possibility the fotal number wor people 


accepted by Training Programs 1 and 2 was appropriately 


redistributed and the program run. Total unemployment re- 
Sviutiune trem thie tmoditicavion showed only a slight improve- 
ment over the existing training programs. lina second modi- 
fication of existing training programs Program 1 was ereawiy 
increased while Program 2 was left unchanged. This resulted 
in a somewhat greater decrease in total unemployment than 
was ootained with the first modification. 

The situation in which people have a better chance of 
Pindime a goo in -category 2 than in cavegory 3 suggests a 
possible defect in the model in that people in one category 
are not allowed to compete for jobs in another category 
for warch they may be Qualified. The only difference be- 
tween categories 2 and 3 is that people in eategory 3 have 
anigh sehool diploma or equivalent. The validity of Che 
assumption that category 3 people will not compete for 
category 2 jobs requires more detailed information than is 
incorporated into the current version of the model. if the 
GVolecal iSituauvion turns out tO be. that ofva Tite scierk @ak— 
ing a job as a dishwasher the assumption may turn out to be 
ase 

Conclusions 

pance wine current-version of the model 18 only 4 pre 
liminary one, @any conclusions drawn Trom it musttaleo we 
preliminary. Improvements in the model will require con- 
siderably more information about people entering the unem- 
ployment pool Trom the spchools and Prom outsiaever the wciiu. 
more detailed information about existing training programs 
and the job market, and considerably greater knowledge 
about how unemployed people can be characterized 
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particularly with regard to what has been called qualifica- 
tion in the current version of the model. 

Preliminary conclusions are that with existing training 
programs the unemployment Situation is going to get worse, 
that it would take Something like a five-fold increase in 
existing training programs Just to achieve some sort of 


equilibrium, and that to actually decrease the number of 


unemployed people will Probably require increases in the 


number er available JObS above those Currently projected. 
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Appendix II-F 


Se Pre-Operation BREAKTHROUGH Prefabrication Methods 


Introduction: This Classification of production methods 


is not oriented to a period in time as much as it is oriented 
to a degree of sophistication in both the production and 
non-production aspects of the INGUStri1 al Zed housing sandug] 
try. A majority of these companies are located in the east- 
ern and midwestern regions of the United plated, anda 4 cae 
the case with the mobile home industry, are witnessing an 


active interest in their industry by major corporations. 


Dwelling Types Produced: In response to past market 


demands, the bulk of the housing units produced have been 
sectional wood frame, single-family detached structures. 
Recently, there have been increasing numbers of townhouse 
units and low-rise (3 story maximum) multi-family structures 
produced. Sectional housing refers to box-like volumetric 
modules, differing from mobile home-type volumetric modules 
in that it is typically produced in two or more sections 

and requires the joining of common wall sections and the 
finishing of the interior and exterior joints at the site. 


It is sectionalized in order to meet highway size regulations. 


Materials: Traditional housing materials are used. 
These are generally considered to be dry wall interiors on 
2 inch by 4 inch stud walls with wood or masonry exteriors, 
or whatever is used in traditionally constructed housing in 
a given market area, Also, several companies allow for site 
applied brick on the front elevation of some models to pro- 
Vidervicual variety. Although a majority co: Une Unive are 


of predominantly wood frame construction, several designs 


incorporate the use of rigid steel floor JoLst Systems due 
to the rigors of transportation. Most producers stay away 


from mobile home look-alikes for marketing reasons. 
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Production: Production of pre-BREAKTHROUGH prefabrica- 
ted housing varies little from present-day mobile home pro- 
duction methods, except that some of the materials used 
require different treatment. In some instances, these units 
are produced in the same factories and on the same production 
lines as mobile homes. But there is a great difference in 
the quality of the finished product. 

These prefabricated units are generally better construc- 
Cedmetnan ive-putlc hnousane. The average sectional unig 
contains more material and is structually sounder than its 
traditional counterpart. Material wastes are somewhat re- 
duced through controls possible in a factory. The net re- 
SU Geol wins, type or factory oroduction approach can bera 
moderately-high volume output of good quality, standardized 
Gwebiane unit S:< 

Based on the experience of the larger and more efficient 
of these factories, approximately 400 man-hours are required 
to build a typical 1,000 square foot single-family detached 
house. The bulk of these man-hours involve low skill tasks 
along the assembly line. Experience indicates that women 
excel anceveral of the déevalled tasks involved in the 
finishing of the units. Women represent over 30 percent of 
bie work force at: Several of the facilities. 

The manufactured sectional or modular units are trans-— 
POKved from vhe Lactory to the site by truck on mobile home 
DypemUCa uC rs TOP lor oedarias.; 


Conclusion: As previously pointed out, these units are 
basically the forerunners of the more sophisticated industri— 
ally produced housing units now being produced for BREAK- 
THROUGH, For the most part, as the research and development 
into housing systems continues, this embryonic stage of the 
industrially produced housing industry should either come of 
age into the post-BREAKTHROUGH era, or cease to exist. 
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eG Industrially Produced Housing Production Methods 


Introduction: The product being analyzed in this sec- 


ClVOnP Lomcuhe type of Indus tile lized HOuUsine thau, 14 bein 
produced in Operation BREAKTHROUGH. It is the best that 
existing technology can presently develop. In many cases 
some of the elements of the unit are Still in the research 
andsdevelopment stare, They are being buLIv; many Lorgune 
first time, to undergo further Testing. -Yet.e it scurpens 
indicators are correct, and there ig no reason to believe 
Ulev they aren't, then it will be these Very UnlUs and viteuss 
forebearers that will be used to house America in the de- 
cades to come. 

In the development of these building systems, certain 
Civretiavare being iced, They are. 


° The units must be capable of being 
Mass-—produced in a controlled envirtn= 
ment using an open system. 


e The system must make a breakthrough in 
Lota, NOouUsi ne “Coste. 


° The system must be able to be construc- 
ted with the minimum relocation of 
existing residents through rapid on-site 
construction and extreme design flexi- 
Raley. 


The syetem must De aple to be produced 
Wetciretne Minimuny or killed labor. 


PoUne peyecems, wt Lots to bel tlexip ie 
enough, must be designed using fire- 
Drool CONetruction, So hav 1G can 
be applied to many types of density 
Sa Gua CLONE. 


The system must provide flexibility 
in structure and household amenities. 


> The system must be responsive to long 
Germeand changing community values: 
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o The units must be transportable. 


o The system must provide a decent 
home and a suitable living environ- 
ment. 

Definitions: As is true with many new disciplines, and 
housing is no exception, the semantics or new terme are 
nebulous. For the purpose of this paper, I have developed 
some general definitions to clarify the use of the following 
terms. While most are baged on accepted industry usage, 


some have been modified for the sake of clarity. 


Housing Systems: As previously used, this term refers 
CO awimMilti-discipline, systems approach to iInduetridiagzed 
housings, Lt entails a total delivery concept from facvory 
to Land planning to marketing to residents associations. 
It is now being practiced by those in BREAKTHROUGH in 
joint-venture with the government. It is expected to be 
best applied through major corporations which enjoy manage= 


Meme am GeRth and extensive fPinancial rescurces, 


Building Systems: The application of modern management 
techniques to coordinate design, manufacturing, site opera- 
tions and overall financial and managerial administration 
1nvoO a disciplined method of building. These systems may 


be 6ither — 


‘open’ or "closed." Open systéms aré eharacteri= 
Z2e0 UY Acceptance Of a COMMON SEU OF Standards, parvicuiarmiy 
in Pegsard GO COOrdinatvion of Gimensione and josntey, — faves 
interchangeability of components is the key feature of open 
systems. tn closed component systems, the components of one 
system are unique to that system. Moreover, each system 
has its own method of joining Components. 

A number of factors appear t6 be réquired for the suc= 
cess of a building system, These inélude: i) strong inter- 
nal business organization, 2) large volume of effective 
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demand, 3) concentration of volume, 4) 


CONTINULTY “Of orouuc= 
tion and 5) strong, 


active governmental Support at all levels 
of government. 
inecunt, building systems are a Subsystem of housing 


Systems which include the phases from production through 
Grrecuilon. 


Materials (Building) Systems: Materials systems refers 


LO, Unewapolied use of 3 building material in the form of 
components. 


Prefabrication: As used in this paper, prerabricavionms< 
meant to refer to all work done under Frac tory seconds plone. 
Although prefabrication was first introduced into. this coun 
try in 1624 when the English brought a panalized wooden 
house to Cape Ann, and although the word has been used fre- 
(uenvly since then, there: 1s little industry agreement as 
VOmuuS Meaning, Much of this: confusion exists becauce pre- 
fabrication is a generic term used to describe a manufactu- 
ping sorocees through which a building, structure, house, 
Shell, component or piece is produced. The process includes 
certain integral operations, such as precutting, preassembly, 
end prerinishing. “AIL companies that participate In ci. 
process - regardless of their degree of involvement - can be 


Caled pre abricatvors, 


Hideo lalivzacvon: AS wsed in thie repory, = tnove cr aia 
Zaeion reters to the Substitution of mechanization and vor- 
Ponuizeaveon tor manual labor. Since its implies thay tie 
Work is done under factory conditions, alleindustrialized 


Movctme Se spretabriveavea WouUsing. 


Imcuetrially Produced Housing: As used in this repore, 
Teererers to mousing that. ie produced by using industrialized 


building Syetem methods. 
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Industrialized Building System Methods: MIndustrially 
produced housing is also referred to herein as industrializ- 
ed housing. There are methods of building which include 


some or all of the following characteristics: 


Large-scale use of mechanization 


Large-scale use of factory produced standardized 
building components. 


Large-scale projects constructed by repetitive pro- 
cesses. 


Coordination of management leading to efficient 
planning, programming, and control of projects. 


Continuous research and development in design, 
production, and erection systems. 
ethic stage in the revolution of housing policy and 
practice, large-scale application of industrialized building 


systems fundamentally is not limited by technological, de- 


Siem or osu factors, but-only by instituvional cons traiiver 


Component: A component is any functional element of a 
heusing Unit. Lt may oe a wall panel, a bathtub, a picker 


Penmce,. or a volumetric module “shell. 


Foanelized Components: Fanelized components are .the 
funccionad elements of a housing unit that are produced as 
panels Defore: beings DULL into the unit. 

For example, industrially produced (prefabricated) panel- 
IZecOMScud Walls may be thought of as stud walls waicm are 
Preeccsembed Gnvo Large sections im an ofl-=site factory, 


DELOre peine transported vo whe site for erection. 


Sandwich Panels: Sandwich panels are a type of panelized 
Comnooneau, “wsua lity a wall, Tloor, ceiling. .olaroor moaness. 
which may or may not be load-bearing. They have two sides 
and a unique filling material. 


Volumetric Module: A volumetric module is a 3-dimension 
unitized housing unit. Translation: the entire housing 


unit is erected in the factory and arrives at the site 


ia2oy' 


whole. A typical mobile home is a volumetric module. 


sectional Housing: 
eee OU 


In aetual Dractice, because of high- 
Way Som Uric tLoOns, 


only very small units Can’ leave ar orfe 
TACGOry “in one plece as a volumetric module; 
ped in sections, 


site 
MOS t <are Vship— 


Core Unit: A core unit is a factory Liniened room, “or 


which are plugged-into the remainder of tie 
Melty oicat example is a bathroom core unit. 


Panel/Core Voneepts — Tne panel/core building system 


concept for housing involves the Joining of standardized 
factory components 6 4 faecory finished core. 


Seu ol rooms, 


DUT Loaaate, 
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3. Materials and Materials Systems 


The need for new building systems offers SexchuLns. Oppor= 
tunities to materials scientists and engineers. Recent 
years have seen great strides in the development of new 
materials and materials systems. The aerospace LTGUSTLY 5 
barely OUuv Of 2tS infancy; is 4 persuasive example. Com- 
bining advanced materials systems anabyeie With skeby ane 
ingenuity; the properties of existing materials have been 
greatly improved and new materials have been created to 
satisfy diverse and complex product needs. Materials know- 
ledge and experience new exist, which, of properly utilized, 
can provide a major breakthrough in the housing Enos oY. = 
The traditional approach of molding needs to fit the limited 
eapabilitiés of common materials is rapidly becomming obso- 
Weve. The materials systeme approach provides a etruecure 
for selecting or creatively engineering materials to satis- 
fy diverse and often contradictory requirements. Of course, 
further research is also needed to materially aid the urgent 


needs of the housing industry: 


Requirements: There are four basic requirements for a 
Mocersale System used in housing; They are: 


1. Manufacturing requirements: Major emphasis 
must be directed toward reducing direct labor 
charges. Materials must be easily handled, 
formed and fabricated: Thé total Gost per-unis 
must be Low. 


2. ainstallation requirements: The materials system 
must permit an ease of installation by tow=skai ke 
labor with a minimum of equipment. Amount of 
waste, worker preference; weight requirements 
and geographic location of factory and dwelling 
UlLt @re ALSO impOortany Factores 


Most specialists in the industrialized housing 
field stress that the secret to success appears 
€O be GLTECLENL TaDrPLCAUTLON Of Componettc. | ts 
is; then; very important vo shereuanly siivectr— 
gate all materials available before deciding to 
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purchase, subcontract opr manufacture them. 


3. Service requirements for the system: 
clude such requirements as 
fire resistance, acoustical insulation, weather 
resistance, vibratory damping, ease of maintenan- 
ce, long life span, durability, ete. ceili. 
of requirements will necessarily be a long one 
because to be acceptable the product must be 
sufficiently adaptable to meet a VALE GV sol stgo= 


tional demands, some much legs ObViIOUsS than 
others. 


These in- 
SUGUC Tura] rigid 


4, Consumer requirements: Above all, the product 
must be acceptable to the consumer. 
ine Waterials Industry: Building materials traditionally 
account for the largest part of new housing construction cosets 
The wealth of new building materials and materials systems 


sould Weduee Total Cost, but 16 will alec mean = reorganiza- 


tion of several aspects of the materials Industry An) orcer 
COW pass Chese Savings on to the coneumer, 

Building codes which are not enforced on a performance 
Standard basis will hinder the use of the new building 
materials. 

Some basic building materials are produced by industries 
With hie desrees of concentration. This: may delay whe 
Movewor wlineroductilon of new building materials onoueh pass 
muct De said Lhat information regarding thic tyoe-or orac= 
tice US very €earce in the industry, and thus, the rele 
CE Oleopoly sin the bullding materials Industry 16 scence 
SLVe., 

Une role of the Supplier of mavervals needs reevalvavirens 
There have been substantial charges that dealership systems 


may create unnecessary mark-ups in building materials prices. 


Vreends: Up until the advent of industrialized housing, 
lumber and lumber:-products have been the predominant housing 
materials, “Aside from their relatively low cost, their 


great asset has been the ease with which they can be cut 
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and fastened in the field with hand tools. Metals and plas- 
$1es, on thé other hand, usually must be worked with heavy 
equipment that can't be brought diréctly into the fiéid and 
that requires volume production to justify its expense. Al- 
so, since traditional housing's labor force is geared to 
either woodframe or steel frame or concrete CONS EFUC ULOM, 
many materials that could improve housing have never had a 
chance to be used. The same traditional building materials 
are also made in small components (bricks, studs, nails, 
etc.). This has allowed for much flexibility since these 
Small products Gan be Sold for a great variety of building 
PFOJECTS s 

But industrialized housing is changing this. 1t is pro- 
duced in a factory where machinery is used, it thrives on 
volume production so it can justify the equipment expense 
and its new labor force can certainly be taught to work with 
different materials. It also enjoys the advantages of 
volume purchasing power so it can effectively lower the cost 
of certain materials previously too expensive for housing 
use, Also, since the industrialized housing systems indus- 
try is not fractionalized, as the traditional housing in- 
dustry 18, tradée=-orf of costs bétweén initial firsv=cose 
and maintenance costs over time can be economically justi- 
fied, And then the past experience with 3 and 4 inch mod- 
ules has opened up a new world of 8 and 12 ft. modules with 
many compensating features. What follows is a summary of 
building materials and their expected uses during the next 
two decades, 


Lumber: Lumber and lumber product use is expected to de- 
ereéase with time; This trend i8 already noticeable where 
Steel studs are replacing wood studs; The major reason for 
this transition is @conomic, While Lumber and its products 
have traditionally proven less expensive than their competi- 


tors, lumber may soon become scarce and higher costs will 
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then ensue, Thus, in order to make a smooth transition from 


many firms are Starting to substitute other materi- 
als now. Many of these Substituted materials 
ties which make them Superior 
replaced, Thus, 


lumber, 


have proper- 
to the lumber product they 
as more of these advantages are discovered, 


and more of the product is used, the products! effective 


cost should decrease due to the economics of Supply and de- 


mand. Thus; this transition from timber may prove to be 


colt Tuitiiiing., Bit, in many sections of the country, it 
iS a fact today that when considering only first-costs, a 
wooden frame dwelling is still the least expensive structure 


to use for one and two Story dwellings 


Ve 


Gypsum: At this tine, and Im the mean future, gypsum 
board partitions (sheet rock) are one of the least expensive 
panel materials to use, considering total cost (initial cost 
plus cost over time), Besides, it is fire resistant. dsibuley, 
while traditionally a pound of Eypsum bas Anita liye coas 
Jere 1 rection of the coset of 4 pound -of plastics, incase 
dustrialized building systems have had the effect of in- 
ereasing the square foot cost. This is: because special 
precautions are necessary to prevent cracking during =tranc-= 
POrtation. Such techniques as the use of Vinyl coated 
Sheet rock, plywood backing panels and expanded joints are 
Precemmly being utilized, 

Where plastics and other competitive materials become 
economically competitive is when techniques are used that 
Sevoienougly use of an equal weight of the material av eup- 
Stantially lower labor costs and at lower costs over time. 
iaens che total cost of a Square Pu, of Tinished panel spe— 
comes comparable. Some systems have been able to do this, 
mos y naven't. Ihus, many material systems end up being 


composites of gypsum board and plastic (or whatever). 


Placver: Asgsa. bulldinge material, the use of plaster, 
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except as an exterior "stucco" finish, has been non-exis- 
tent for the past several years. Sheet rock had, for the 
most part, replaced it. But some building systems are now 
researching factory produced cast plaster wall and ceiling 
finishes, A plaster slurry is poured into room size molds 
that are about one-half inch deep. A light steel framework 
with metal lath attached is then layed on top of the wet 
plaster so that the metal lath becomes imbeded in the plas- 
ter, After the plaster sets, the wall or ceidang is re- 
moved from the mold and is used as a building panel. 


Steel: While steel igs a conventional material in tradi- 
tional molcusvory buiddings, the industrialized suiiding 
approach to single-family housing (3 stories or less) has 
Deetineto set a trend with the use of steel in Varrous parce 
of the home. Pert Mack companies in Denver have gone heavi- 
ly into the use of steel. William Lyon Development Company, 
Boise Cascade Corporation and others have begun the gradual 
CUrans belon Of Using steel stud framing im Califormia, ~Ovhers 


are expected to soon follow. 


Steel Systems: In Denver, the system includes a steel 
floor system, precast or steal-framed exterior walls, in- 
terior partitions made with steel studs and drywall, manu- 
factured rool trusses and factory built door and window 
Udivs, his system results in reduced construction time. 
Tower overall materials cost. and more efficient use of laq 
Do@mramd management Skills, The result. €ight teaoipiena. 
looking two, three, and four bedroom models priced below the 
traditionally-build models of the competition at $14,950 to 
$18,250. 

U.S. Steel has been working since 1964 on the design of 
sveel floor joists for residential construction, “The new 
system proves to be more economical, stronger, and installs 
faster than traditional floors.” Natw popping and floor 
squeaks are eliminated. The system will soon be marketed to 
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major builders across the country. It can be used in both 


Rirer and second level iiroores 
Crecemt oor, 


It supports a poured con- 

is easily installed using joist hangers attach- 
ed to the craw space foundation wall. Steel I-beams under 
all floors carry the center load and Prevent sageine = andsc los 
ping during the home's lifetime. 

Nay seid suki fabricating process was perfected to cone trucs: 
the exterior walls which employs galvanized steel sections 
for Structural support. The wall is framed, insulation is 
placed and siding is applied a¢ ground level before the com- 
pleted wall is hoisted into position. An alternative brick 
decigsneexterior 1s available, It ts molded in a plant and 
Pirced inctoswplace by a crane. 

Exterior doors are steel and won't Warp, Shrink, Or sac, 
Also, steel bifold closet doors and gutters and down spouts 
acer used, 


steel Studs: The replacement of wood studs by steel 
Studs reduces by 50% the amount of lumber normally uced in 
building a single-family dwelling. Lyons is replacing the 
wood with 20 gauge galvanized cold-rolled steel prefabrica- 
Lede Woll seculons. 

While steel stud walls are commonly used in high-rise 
DULICines, une technidue has not. generally been used ima 
Single-family housing. (Pha ie Colbourne, Vice-President 
of Lyon's purchasing division says that Australian builders 
actually began the use of steel studs in single-family hou- 
Sing about two and one-half years ALO. } 

Phe California firm 1s planning “to make a Uranstuten 
from wood to all-steel component housing as quickly as it 
Canin i1ts etacewide building program, They site the 
benefits of: 1) reduced hazard of fire, particularly elec- 
frical wall fires, which in turn should reduce tire in- 
surance costs; 2) the house will be termite proof and dry 


Mourn eovally eliminated. 
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"While the use of the prefabricated steel stud sections 
saves an average of three days production time (over tradi- 
tionally constructed wood stud walls), they do not cut to- 
days lumber costs nor effect a cost saving. They will how- 
ever, represent a considerable savings next Spring CEOs) 
when stepped up building nationally sends lumber prices 
spiralling upwards. We are able to get firm price protec- 
tion on steel for 12 months, according to Dick Randall, 
Northern California area manager for William Lyon Homes. 

Together with the wall sections, Lyon's is also expec- 
ted to introduce a new American Standard prefabricated 
steel-frame plumbing module this year (1970). (William 
Lyon Development Company is a subsidiary of American Stan- 
dard.) 


Other Steel Uses: Another single-family housing innova- 
OMe OrCecveel 16 the steel space frame which is further 
discussed in the Vari-flex Component Building System section 
Omens report. . 

Many new and innovative uses for steel are being develop- 
ea by muUlvi-story building system designers, “Meany or “vere 
are briefly explained with alternate references listed in 


A Compendium of Building Structures and Components by the 
National Association of Home Builders. 


Conerete: Concrete is another traditional building 
material that is finding renewed uses in building systems. 
Concrete, itselr, 18 one of the least expensive taernal 
Plastic materials available. Many experiments nave been 
conducted both Neré and abroad using thin shelle of iene 
weight concrete with steel wire, burlap or fiber mash rein- 
forcement. Some have tried to make use of forms made of in- 
flated plastic bags on which mesh is placed and rapid-set- 
ting. concrete is pumped-sprayed., A monolithic careace se 
formed to act. as. the outer shell of the Unit, which 26 then 
finished inside. Other researchers are experimenting with 


new types of aggregates, such as glace, 


iiisos 


Uniment: Some researchers are using chemically reinfor- 


One such prevecs, completed in 1968, is 


There were two basic Purposes of the project: 
1) to find whether the precas 


ced concrete, 


Uniment. 


t concrete module method can 
DE -USsed to Construct a high-rise residential structure de- 
Signed for occupancy by lower income families and 2) tO 
test the utility of the CHEMSTRESS Drocess,, in which con= 
crete expands chemically and bonds itself to KeAnino reine 
steel members. It proved to be deficient On (DOCH counter, 
The concrete was found to be of Overly fragile ouadincy 
which never does quite stop expanding. Also, dtvappears 
that potential cost-saving benefits from the CHEMSTRESS 
method are not being realized. 


Volumetric Modular: The concept of precast concrete 
volumetric modules has been well tested in the residential 
CometUructlon of BHurope, Russia, and Israel, Recently, 
several buildings have been built in North America using 
this method, including Habitat and the H.B. Zachry Company 'e 
motel, hotel, and garden apartment complex. Zachry has 
achieved very rapid construction times and generally re= 
Cocedncosus trom the very Nigh project costs «on saci 

The basic steps of a precast method begin with the cast- 
pero vhe- volumetric modules in a yard or plants followed 
by a varied degree of finishing, ranging from the installa- 
DlCnmOm Oaclc flutinegs to Complete TUrnisiings sllcdmses 
are tnen transported to the site, erected py a crane in 
Various stacking arrangements, and joined. Finally, fintsh- 
ing is completed and utilities are connected. 

The broad conclusions, obtained from a review of pro- 
jects may be summarized as follows: 


Module weights have been reduced from 80 tons to 


This type of construction seems to meet the strin- 
gent building code requirements ef urban Core aneas, 
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A fire-resistant structure with reduced insurance 
rates. 


Cool interior, insulated from hot summer sun and 
weather. 


Strong, durable construction able to withstand 
abuse and vandalism. 


Low exterior maintenance guaranteed by life-long 
COnCrELe "EXverior, 


The method permits a variety of module configurations, 
stacking techniques and weight-bearing arrangments. 


While few-cost. figures are yet available for large 
scale production, the greatest cost savings from 
this method may be derived from the indirect bene- 
fuse. OL, Lasver cons truc tion. 


PEOCQwcy Lom Crews Can Contain ta nigh spropertion or 
relatively unskilled workers. 


Having to finish the inside of concrete modules is 
Repevitious, redundant, and unnecessarily adds -lo 
COs. 


the building system itself is very restrictive and 
Soverms whe Environment of tne project and tne 
livability of an individual dwelling unity by Mako 
Pane varie Clon and: i Lexd bili Cys a1 Conn eiirarc com 

once erected. 

Panel Systems: There are dozens of concrete panel build- 
ing systems. ‘The basic reason that there are so many more 
panel systems than there are volumetric module systems is 
that panels allow so much more variety and flexibility than 
does a 3-dimensional precast box. Unlike volumetric modules 
Mavvare just une result of erecting and connecting pre- 
fabricaved panels in a factory before transportation to the 
Site, precast boxes do not allow for future modification in 
sfape Orscontiguration., Also, it is: clear thas transporting 
super boxes for long distances if not efficient. And then, 
erecting panels is not that much slower than piling up com- 
pleted boxes, 

Conventional tilt-up panel type construction is finding 
popularity with the single-family type of dwelling. The 
Portland Cement Association publishes reports on several. 


Hise 


It lists in its report, Concrete Housing oystems No. 9, the 


advantages and benefits of cast-on-site one-family concrete 
housing. ‘They are: 


1. Storage of building supplies at the site kept 
to a minimum, 


all concrete supplied by ready mix producer 
minimum forming requirements 


all-concrete design eliminates need for multi- 
ple buslding supplies 


e. Wall) Sections are cast as panels on the cite 
in single operations. 


the concrete molds can be designed to resemble 
lohaniyey ce 


finished walls are tilted into. position by 
Coane simone: day 


3. Root cast by boom-controlled pump in’ a-sinele 
eperation 


APP bDmeallicrew adequate work torce. 


no. need for additional trades, “.6%, drcyewal . 
men, Dlasterers, framers, or stucco men 


close control and supervision achieved 


Tne wall Sections are typically 4 ft. lone panel lock 
ed ame place by keyed joints, perimeter apron-fooving, wand 
Cace four. Ihe Anterior is) finished with faoric-coverwns 
Or DAL. Construction costs run about $8.50 per square 
fom tor an O00 scuare foot, 5 room and 2 bata nouse. 

Alternative joining methods, which allow for future 
moditicactons in the shape of the umit withouwu ma jorsentouc, 
are presently being designed. 

Lightweight aggregate panels are being GES ved Dy sune 
National Association of Home Builders Research Foundation. 
The use of cellular conerete for panels offers the tare 
resistance, low maintenance, and structural Tavesrity “Ola 
conventional material system, but usually requires highly 


seamed lapor.at Laer Jeb sive. 
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Concrete Components: For multi-story (COnsStrucTiLons Con= 
crete component approaches are used with off-site casting 
and prefabrication. As an example, TECHCRETE, designed 
by architect Carl Koch and sponsored by Kaiser incwe tirves, 
is a system using precast concrete components for walls, 
floors, and beams. Multi-story projects have been DULLt 
in Boston for $10.70 and $12.00 per square ft., and it is 
claimed that an 18 story project can be built for $6.23 
per Bduere ft. VUnekilled labor is used to a large extent 
in the manufacture and erection of the components. The 
system makes use of post-tensioning, grout filling, and 
compriband. 

Nevte Tae use of nails 162 decreasing im favor of ad- 
Mesive and selr-taping screws, And as the use of Tumoer 
decreases, the use of nails should decrease even more. 

Adhesives, such as "neoprone", offer such advantages 
as cost savings, acceptance by the Federal Housing Authori- 
ty, ana ohe major national codes, ease and speed of insta l— 
Watton and in some cases, less material is required due vo 
Toe Strencen Characteristics or the adhesive: 

The American Plywood Association (APA) has published 
Several manuals of Specitications. for @lued plywoodst toca; 


They report the following advantages: 


fewer nails are required, reducing nailing costs. 
longer spans often permit reduction in jorge size 


one layer of underlayment can be eliminated entire- 
ly, for substantial Savings in Wovh materialvand 
Lapor, 


Viroueally eliminates costly call backs) to repais 
squeaks, nail pops, or joint problems that may 
SCcur where wnseasconed OLS vs shrink 


an all-weather connection 
dhe APA also reports that savings as high as 20 veents 
ber square ft. are possible on Stressed skin cpanel: 


The adhesives are also available for gluing on to 
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concrete, brick, or masonry, aluminum, eveel, Tiber ela 


Glass, and many plastics 
bonding power, 


Se 
- The adhesives have excellent 
(Neoprene: 500 pounds per square inen)™ 
some are like glues and bond Without heat and pressure, oG— 
hers require the heat and pressure, 


Set varies with the type of adhesive. 


The time required for 


Honeycomb Sandwich Design: Honeycomb as a sandwich core 
material has been used since World War II by the aerospace 
industry. Recently, nowever, its) possible usec ac ay noncs 
ing material have been realized, Prototype components of 
this type are now being researched and developed by the 
housing industry. The primary reasons for expecting honey- 
combs wide usage are: 


a properly oriented cellular structure, sucasac 

honeycomb, yields the highest strength to weight 
FaAviG, 1.6., More Strength for wless weighs ator 

Une wmaverials anvolvyed Sn Les coneurucelone 


nearly any commonly used structural material may be 
fabricated in a honeycomb configuration. Whsraibicnw. 
Gnvironmental conditions of virtually unlimited wa 
Lure to be met by proper selection of materrale. 
Honeycomb cores are produced today in a variety of 
materials including paper, glass-réinforced plastic, 
asbestos-reinforced plastic, aluminum of various 
alloys, stainless steel and many “super alloy | 
materials’. 


Honeycomb is produced to within narrow tolerance 
limite. in regard to its size, uhicknecse, densiuy, 
and quality. 


Honeycomb of most types is manufactured av high 
produetion raves and is readily availapie. 


machining and contouring techniques have been develo— 
ped which allow honeycomb to be used in most cases 
Wilohout regard to the complexity of ne pary. 


impact resistance 
high rigidity per unit weight 
good insulation properties 


good fire resistance 
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For example, in comparing the advantages of a Honeycomb 
core sandwich floor over a more conventional wood joist or 
cast concrete flooring type constructure for a multi-rise 


apartment house, the advantages include: 


lower building weight, which would reduce the 
superstructure loads and hence increase the safety 


factor. 

utility, which would lend itself to ease of floor 
removal for replacement of electrical and ducting 
systems. 

ability to. be prefabricated off the j00 Site 


probably volume savings since the floor could be 
designed with a thinner secvLon. 


longer floor life with associated low maintenance. 
The basic digadvantage of honeycomb core sandwich con- 
struction ig the presently high initial cost. It 18 present= 
ly being used in large computer room floors and indoors by 
the industrialized housing industry. it is generally felt 
that the use of honeycomb core sandwich construction will 


increase many-fold in the next decade. 
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15 DIRSHSe Cale Ksemali a Bud lds 


Introduction We have allowed an entire section to the 


Mee sor Dlaauics in building since it seems to us that the 
new building materials and methods of the plastics industry 
seem to bear the most promise for housing in the future. 
The trend of increased use of plastics in building will be 
accelerated when stepped-up research and communications are 
achieved. The intensified growth in plastics Hingces son lene 
er cost plastic materials, Savings in fabricatiom and) tnecal-— 
lation costs and market acceptance of DIS@Sticeriorm aces 
functional or esthetic appeal. Further developmen? eon solace = 
tics in building during the next decade should result in 
the improved materials and lower production cost necessary. 
in une distant Tuture, say by the year 2000, plasGice ss qound 
be commonly used with ceramic materials, metals, and rein- 
forcement in fire retardant and load-bearing applications. 

He architecture of plastics has the dustinc? adventace 
that it can be shaped either by mass production, or, ae an 
alternative, by on-site molding imposing Tew res trie tionomod 
Dupldime design. Ther existing olasvics industry nas wie 
advantage of backing oy industrial giants capable of Dundinge 
the research and market development necessary. A topic of 
Muct analysis oresently, and a key to the cost cCuve eco tsa. 
te where are the crude materials, such as pevroleun, wooing 
to come from if, in fact, the demand for plasvice doscereny— 
mocket, lb is being said more and more thaw wiiss tee. ou 
mal use for the existing supply and manufacturing capabidi— 
ties of the petroleum industry if and when the internal com- 
bustion engine is replaced by a non-gasoline type power 
source. Another happy circumstance here is the research 
being at present carried out for space uravet. 

The traditional uses of plastics in building include 
pipes, revetments, electrical fittings and insulation. 


The following are considered to be the most promising 
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plastics and plastic (building) systems of this decade. 


Polyvinylchloride (PVC): PVC pipe has been available 
on the American market for about 17 years. The B.F. Good- 
rich Chemical Company was the innovator in its marketing 
(Geon Vinyl). PVC pipe usage was prevented until recently 
py codes. Now PVC (vinyl) is fast growing in acceptance 
for drain waste/vent systems in new and rehabilitation con- 
Struction. 

Drainage lines account for about 75% of piping costs 
inside an average single-family dwelling unit. PVC (vinly) 
offers appreciable savings when used for this purpose. In- 
Btallation 16 easy and fast. Joints are solvents welded, no 
threading. Stronger too. PVC pipe weighs only a fraction 
as much as traditional materials, hence is easier to handle. 
PVC pipe is self-extinguishing and thus prevents flame from 
spreading along pipes between walls. It also resists abuse 
and does mot allow seale to bulid Upsinside pipe crm r2btinge, 

The price course of PVC (vinyl) has dropped from approxi- 
mately $1.00 per pound in 1942 to about 20 cents per pound 
in 1970. World production in 1960 was about 400 x 103 Ones 
ia I9e7 2c was over 1600 ~ 102 tons. In Gconéelusion; thas 


could be the greatest single improvement in indoor plumbing. 


Fiber Glass Reinforced Plastic (FRP): The entire FRP 
family has much to contribute to low-cost maintenance-"free" 
housing,  Flastie doors both interior and exterior are an 
Sroguction; alone With PRP replacements for abeul every 
conceivable type of exterior millwork, entryways, trim mate- 
rials, window frames, archways, door jambs, and colonial 
door frames. 

PRP brick and Stone exterior and interior apola.cations 
are developed to look like the real thing; the same is true 
for 4x 6 ft, FRP roof panels with simulated wood shake 
Shingles-they go up fast and eliminate most re-roofing prob- 


lems. Also being developed is simulated lap siding in large 
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sections Simplifying installation and elimi 


nating maintenance 
and painting chores. 


The big news in unitized, prefabricated bathrooms is 


also FRP. A galvanized Steel frame is used to Support 
strong, easily molded, 


lighweight FRP which Fesiste wuccs 
ing and chipping and eliminates troublesome joints and 


| seams. 
A wide range of Strength, 


stiffness, fatigue and impact 
properties are available from the FRP family. 
Sins Co1e tit 


Polyester re- 
ute the bulk of FRP applications due to low cost, 
handling ease, and generally good properties. Expoxy plas- 
tics have outstanding strength and adhesive DropeRrtiesmour 
are more expensive. Phenolic plastics have lower strength, 
but are inexpensive and have many applications, including 

Bes huLure use of phenol-formaldyhide foams for housing 
panels. In addition, many fiber reinforced thermoplastics 
are experiencing growth, including nylon, PVCi acny Piccard 
polystyrene, 


Vinyls: The entire family of plastic vinyls are experien- 
cing increased demands for such uses as vinyl-covered wood, 
Sypsum board and concrete. All the realism of the 
maverial appears, but acts as a long-lasting, no-maintenance 
material. 


Silicones: Silicones have long been noted for their 
ability to provide an extremely long-life seal under even 
Pieceimoswrvagverse Conditions, The magor Limitation tomcuia 
Cone sealants. has beénm that they could mov be painted "over, 
A recently announced silicone caulk has all the desirable 
Qualities of earlier types, yet can be painted over with 
any Good duality paint. 

Miesrole of silicone coatings in the building industry 
if only now beginning to be. realized. Silicone coating 
rolled on over exterior-grade plywood can provide a low 
maintenance roof with a life expectancy of at least 30 years. 
From their small but very noteworthy start as a caulking 
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material, silicones are on the threshold of a major building 


product breakthrough. 


All Fiber-Resin Building System: Material Systems Corp- 
oration of Washington, D.C. has developed a composite 
material building system. They have built prototype single 
family detached houses in Southern California and have been 
awarded an operation BREAKTHROUGH contract. The prototypes 
aieen OSinge built im Valley Center, witicberis? in San Diego 
County on the Rincon/La Jolla and Palma Indian reservations. 

The composite material is made up of resin and also fi- 
ber. “The fiber material ean be bamboo, cactus, Menmp.. oF 
conventionally used glass. The compressive strength of 
glass approaches approximately 16,000 psi, which is almost 
that of mila etee!. Cactus and bamboo are not: far belinda, 
being approximately three-quarters the compressive strength 
On escecl. 

The industrialized building system concept of construc- 
tion is utilized whereby the panels, which are structural, 
are produced: in a factory, transported to the site by Unuck, 
aad erected almost entinely by untrained labor wsing the 
tilt-up panel system. 

Almost any desired finish can be molded into the materi— 
al. The prototypes have an exterior wall finish of imitation 
adobe; an interior wall finish of simulated plaster and dry-— 
wall waieh meeds no other finish other than paint, if Gesired; 
ume composite root panels are faced with @ mission tile 
appearing surface and an exposed wood interior finish; 
and the buttresses are of stucco simulation. Even the “wood” 
trim is actually the composite material. As you can see, 
this system is architecturally unlimited in scope. 

The prototypes have slab on grade foundations. The pan- 
els are tilted up and are notched to receive a rigid beam 
(composite material) support. Conventional doors and windows 


are used. The insulating: properties of the materials are 
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Sood Only the root panels are further insulated with mine- 


ral wool. 


The prototype unit has IRTADIOS Sielebe mares site.. 
garage, 


Li Lee inci tame 
The garage comes completely finished on the inside, 
SOreuuae me could pe readily converted into a room. The 
actual living area of the house is Le 5OrSOue rem tuepe tive 
Selling price to the Indians is $10,000 complete, includ- 
ing a reasonable utility hook-up allowance on the Indian's 
lot. The system has received FHA approval. sine vaniidici pa 
ted mass-produced construction cost ig $8.50 per -sduare —r. 
on-site, delivered and set-up. 


Filament Winding As a Building System: The possibilities 
Himereny Ia this technology are fascinating. A volumetric 
module is formed by winding an interior surface and reinfor- 
cing bands over a form (mandrel); overlaying this with insu- 
fation; integrating the environment control systems within 
the insulation thicknéss; and overwinding an outer exterior 
Surface finish. The system has stimulated broad interest 
due to ite adaptability to automation, its weight /emticiene 
ey -rauio, economy in tooling costs, shorter calendar—cine 
Reom sconceps tO Use, and Low manuracturinge Gost nomeacn 
item. 

A one-room house has been filament-wound by the Univer- 
sy sor Michigan ochool of Arehitecture. Whe securueture, 
16x 12 x 8 ft. high assembled, was wound in 24 man-hours 
at a cost of $570 for materials. Traditional wood struc- 
ture would be $600 in materials and 80 man-hours! 

Many aerospace companies have wound large boxes of cy- 
lindrical structure with bare walls for uses as storage 
tanks and rocket motors. 

TRW Systems Group of Redondo Beach, California has 
developed a system in which the mandrel-wrapped fiber 
shell modules will be used to build housing units £ Pom 


single-family detached units to hieh-rise: Ugiece.. alae 
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system uses fibrous glass, reinforced plastic, cellulose 
honeycomb and gypsum board that can be combined to make 
modules and panels in off-and on-site factories. 

In January 1969, raw material costs averaged about Sood 
per pound for glass roving and $.25 for polyester resin, 
resulting in a per-pound cost of $29 for the composite. 


The lowest selling-price for small filament-wound commercial 


products was approximately $.90 per pound. The University 
of Michigan one-room selling price, at their reported mater-— 
ial and labor costs, would be $.50 per cubic ft. using rep- 
resentative overhead and profit, which equates to $9.60 per 
square ia. 

Providing amenities is the key to the “cost of the syetem. 
During the windane process, items such as electrical canlea, 
Olumoune, end meatinge ductus can be put in place alone tie 
Paun of the fibers or along a separate path, and on the 
lamer or outer Surface cf the structure or buried bevwescn 
windines. “Thermal insulation ean also be placed by machine 
i Sir ips or bulk, Ltems such ae attachment Pattines can 
be wound in, with portions extending if desired. Window 
frames, coor openings, ledges, ete. ¢an be inset or molded 
te desired shape, using a separate tool to form the fila- 
ment windings directly. 

Cemplete unite such as the molded plastic bathroom could 
De placed On Site im the correct positions pther moduies 
wound An-plant, forming other roome, coulda elso be accemp = 
led in the manner of bulldaing blocks on site. “Whe entire 
assembly could then be overwound to form a complete dwelling. 
One disadvantage of this system, as with the precast con- 
erete volumetric module, is the lack ef flexibility in shape 
after iamavieal molding. 

In summary, the reasons for further and continuing xre= 
search and development of the filament winding process for 


mousing dnelude : 
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Although low in Speciiic modulus 

resin filament- wound combination 
and fabricated form to compete ag 
material with lumber and steel on 


The filament -winding Proceseuic 
of using a machine to fabricate volumetric modular 


Structures with very low cost in man-hours as com- 
pared with traditional bUsiding methods. 


Very large structures can be buLlv 61 ther oft sor one 
SiGGs Using intlatanle Structurec, with relatively 
low-cost machinery. 


the .iber elaces 
appears in raw 

2 Struccural 

a DV LeCerpacicr 


currently Capable 


Filament-wound shapes can be very pleasing, economi- 
cal in surface area and of great variety in design. 


The materials used are resistant to weather, corro- 
Sone Cai be pigmented, easily pepaired, selecer carina 
and thermally insulated, can be sawn, Zround, “dried 
tapped, cemented and will not SUPDORE Cc OMnbUS Tone 


Other Plastics and Methods: Polystyrene production, and 
hence use, is expected to continue increasing) =Plasiic hoa 
area favorable prospect in the buildine field woleoc om 
thermo-hardened foams covered with weather-resistant poly- 
Vinylfloride foils are expected to be used more and more ag 
Fight filling elements in ekeleton building. Then, too, the 
ImjeCuLon of Hollow Walls with closed cell foams, which have 
Deen made Water-resistant by adding silicones, will bela ec= 
lution of the problem of rain penetration which is sometimes 
Causeeq At Present With the wee of Existing foame. 

ia the field of the wee of thermo-plastic plastics —acne= 
Sives, high-frequency welding and thermic welding-the use of 
ultrasonic waves for welding is being heard of more and more. 
BOm@eoneuruUCtLLVe USES Of Plastics in the Dudilding frela we. 


Dendes the recent “wicker” technology justifies full atcenusou 


Polyurethane Foam: Polyurethane foam has been used suc- 
cessfully as insulation. Its light weight and structural 
Stability make it a good candidate for housing Cons Crucilon 
A detailed study of this material follows in the section on 


the Vari-Flex Component Building System. 


MLSS 


Plastics Summary: Stopping for a moment to look at the 
present position of plastics as a Who lessee can pe reasonably 
assumed that the industry is at the beginning Of a Onase OF 
explosive growth. Experts have recently calculated that the 
production of plastics will have exceeded world production 
of metals by around 1983-85. Thus, around 1983-85 the iron 
era will be replaced by the era of synthetic polymers. Our 
Givilization will thus enter a new stage. Therefore aed gales’ 
ellcar vat for pllacvics in. thé puiiding PACUS TRVG CHeTre ue 


be almost unlimited possibilities hidden away in the PU Guess: 


Conclusion to Materials and Materials Systems: While 
there are other materials used in housing construction 
(aluminum etc.) and other new pbuilding materials and materi- 
al systems being developed, the preceding pages are a good 


overview of the changing nature of the housing industry. 
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Table II-32 


ADULT TRANSIT PARES 
and 
BASIC RATES PER HOUR PAID 
PLATFORM PERSONNEL 


Basic Wage Rates 


Population Adult Transit per Hour 


Served Fares Zone Transfer or Changes known 

CITY, STATE (Thous. ) Cash Token Fares Charge(a) (July | 71970) 
Kansas City, Mo, 700 50¢ RAGS DG Rita oe Comte aaa SE 
Chicago, III. 3950 40 - 7 5 (4,20) 
St. Louis, Mo. 1525 40 : z 5 (3.71) 
Akron, Ohlo 449 - 40 22), - Zz 2.8 
Youngstown, Ohio 366 40 OOK - 5 3.00 
Cleveland, Ohio 17505" 55 - Z 5 3,56 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1629 35 ~ Z 5 (33 
Denver, Colo. 700 55 - il 5 (3.43) 
Columbus, Ohio 675 35 bys) - - 3.40 
Providence, R. |. 630 5 - Z 5 (327) 
Louisville, Ky. 507 35 De ~ 5 ye 7))) 
Porjland, Ore, 400 35 - iz ~ nD) 
Toledo, Ohio 345 35 B5) Zz 3 2198 
Houston, Tex, 1330 35 50) il - BYoZo) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 740 35 Or ie 10 Zo 
Atlanta, Ga. 695 "35 30. Z D (3.40) 
Weshington, 0. C. l412 3 Boe - - 4.27 
New York, N. Y. 7782 30 30. - - 4.485 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2801 30 - Z 2) (ls)), Bhi KS} 
Los Angeles, Calif. 2800 30 BOR Zz 5 (4,00) 
Baltimore, Hd. 1185 30 30, Z 5 51675 
Dallas, Tex, 884 30 - Z - 725) 
Memphis, Tenn. 670 30 = 7 2) (E552) 
Burt tailioem iNet \<. 667 30 30. i 5 Ba 
Indianapolis, Ind. 550 30 - - 5 RQAC 
Phoenix, Ariz. 439 30 - Z 5 Lx 10) 
Detroit, Mich. 2200 30 28.57 ZZ 5 4.01 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1007 30 74) S210) Z - 3.49 
Birmingham, Ala. 44 30 721 0) Z 5 CS) 
Sen Diego, Calif. 825 30 2S) iz - Syy(6)5) 
Otte WOnrnih nex. 414 30 2% Z 2 2.08 
Jersey City/Newark,N.J. 592 | 25 - 1d - (c) 3,66 
Boston, Mass. 2603 25/20(d) - ve None Issued 4.425 
Mpols/St.Paul, Minn. 1200 ZD - Z - 3.44 
Miami, Fla. 1000 25 - 7d - 3.42 
San Antonio, Tex. 786 2D - zs 2 (2,94) 
Seattle, Wash, 574 25 2% 7 > (4,14) 
Rochester, N.Y. D5 25 738) Z 2 3eo2 
Oaklend, Calif. 1000 25 ZA): ve - 3)59) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 720 20 Z0n - = 4.2125 
New Orleans, La. 630 10 10. Z = 3.185 

(a) No transfer charge unless otherwise noted (b) One bus route where an additional 

(c) Transfer exchanaes - 10¢; 20¢ 2¢ transfer charae is made at 

(d) Rapid Transit 25¢-local feeder 20¢-No Transfer specified intersections 


March 3, 1970 


San Francisco Municipal Railway Schedule and Traffic 


Source: 
Department 
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ape. Ll=3s 
SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES 


AYPROPRIATIONS EXPENDITURES % of TOTAL 


a) 


Plataform (Operations) 16,622,510 


Shop and Track Employees 5,257,976 


Office 14,170, 060 


Sick Jeave,loliday and Overtime (Sales 


Fixed cherges and Uniforms 
Reconstruction & Pepleconate 
Transportation Assist. Program : 
Miscelencous 15.4 


GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION 


Source: Municipal Railway Annual Report, 1968-1969 
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Rien Make 
STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS BY LINES & ROUTES 
FISCAL YEAR JULY 1, 1066 THRU JUNE 20, 1969 


miregeeci nen tine eno aoa Ome lene we 


Tprovision [Frovisien { en [Total Net | Ree Miles Miles | Tet Incone 
aes for | per = 
A CCLGanies py Ss serating > Deductions Dea ie a jnour | rile 
2635116 180,2¢! “=m 3h, 691] 5,162,716 [2,397 1a7 3,489,358) 10.01 | - «687 
Hh Si) WO eA BI ae eos ak EE BON We Nees MMs AN ce 
| 
206,909 | sas Ss 12,496 35.3205 35 -1,76,576 483,112 4.32 | i 3.015 


7,121 WEG W253 = 717,322) 11, 302,056 


DAES 8.27 | =..55u 
er ca ee 


1): 501,330) 10.20} = 2619 


= pees 


| 
! 
{ 
! 
=== a 
i 


26,209,899 | 9.30 


plats. < ee 


20,983,672 136,00 fs Cae 1,715,201 | 163,253) = 243,161} 38, 352, 322 17 51:08 618 


= a a) rn ee, 


- Electric Street Car 


or db 


2? — Carle Street Car 


3 - Trolley Vosch 


lh - Motor Coach 


Source: San Francisco Municipal Railroad, Annual Report, 1968-69 
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Route 
Totals 


Arterial 
Routes 


Crosstown 
Routes 


Feeder or 
Shuttle 


System 
Owen 


Table I1I-35 


MUNI ROUTE OPERATING RESULTS 


YEAR ROUND JUNE 30, 


Operating Results Per Mile 


Operating 
Revenue 


$ 8005 


ee, 


Total 


1.0849 


«9366 


9432 


1.0609 


Cocus 


Margin 
Per Mile 


( .2844) 


( 3842) 


“(35923)) 


( .3090) 


( ) indicates deficit 


Source: 


Simpson and Curtin, 


1965 


Operating 


Operating 


Revenue 


(eee 


Ul 


2256 


3.2647 


7.0754 


Coordinated 
° 


San Francisco Bay Area, now t 


Table 27: pes S425, 


i327 


Recilitce Lem nose 


Howat 
Costs 


Margin 
Per Hour 


1052365 { 


ne) 
ON 
Co 
ie) 
1S) 


8.6914 
8.7754 


9.9838 


Table II-36 


MUNI PATRONAGE AND SERVICE 
BY TYPE OF ROUTE (YEARS ENDING JUNE 30) 


Revenue 
Passenger % Change 
Type of Route 1965 1960-1965 
Arterial 124,241,188 -0 80% 
(34 Routes) Morice) 
Crosstown NEOUS yaisicy! 1.06 
G7 Routes) (8.9%) 
Feeder or 3,523, 424 +744 
Shuttle (2.5%) 
Vier outes:) 
Other Service ote. Toe 
(Charter, Baseball (0.9%) 
& Cable Emergency ) 
Mea 1. L415 (24,906 =O 071% 


Arterial: Serve Central Business District 
Crosstown: Connect Number of Arterials 


Feeder: Bring Passengers to Arterial or Shuttle 


Source: Simpson and Curtin, Coordinated Transit for San 
Francisco Bay Area, now to 1975. 


Tables 14 °& 15, pp. 52-535. 
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Appendix II-G 


BART ROUTE TO AIRPORT 


Route 

The most feasible route for the proposed extension, taking 
into account economic and engineering factors, patronage poten- 
tials, and city and county land use plans, is shown in the 
figure which follows. This route would start at the present 
Gaowles Avenue BART etation end would use about 7,000 22. of 
the Southern Pacific branch line right-of-way to the vicinity 
ef A street in Daly City. 

The alignment would then stretch about 1,700 ft. across 
land in private ownership before entering the median of El 
Camino Real. It would follow the median to the intersection 
with Mission Road where the alignment would cross about one- 
half mile of privately held land to reach the Old Market 
Street Railway right-of-way now owned by San Francisco. From 
this point on to the airport, the right-of-way is generally 
open. It is approximately 60 ft. wide except for infringe- 
ments caused by minor private improvements and loeal street 
widening programs. The width required to accommodate BART 
trunk line facilities is normally 50 ft., whether at-grade 
OF on structure, Also, the Southern Pacifie branch line is 
adjacent to the San Francisco right-of-way, adding approxi- 
mately 60 ft, to the width of open right-of-way to San Bruno. 
The unusual opportunity these two adjacent open rights-of-way 
provide for joint planning of park development in this corri- 
dor should be considered early in a project to extend rapid 
transit into San Mateo County. 

Several alternatives have been proposed for methods of 
entry into airport property. Only one, however, seems com- 
pletely feasible and compatible with airport redevelopment 
plans. This alignment crosses above the Southern Pacific 
mainline in the vicinity of San Felipe Avenue in San Bruno, 
and continues above-grade into the airport and into an 


end-of-line station in the sixth/seventh level area of the 


Ties 


Central Space. This Station would serve air passengers and 


employees in the terminal area. Employees destined for other 
areas of the airport could be served by bus Shuttles 
either Tanfroran or San Felipe stations. 


from 
This alignment serves 
nearly 40% of employees and 90% of total rapid transit demand. 

Passengers! walking distance from eltner the 7thede ve 
main hub or People Mover System, through baggage claim, and 
Onto the BART train would be approximately 150 £t:- 


Source: Stanford Graduate School of Business Study 
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